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Tus new work of Dr. Draper will hard- 
ly increase his reputation as a philosophi- 
cal expounder of the causes and course of 
human history. It is evidently a hurried 
sketch, drawn up at first for a series of 
popular lectures, and afterward filled out 
with episodes and digressions, which in- 
crease the bulk of the work without help- 
ing on the main argument. Indeed, the 
argument itself is far from being compact 
or satisfactory. The drift is evident, but 
the bearing of the different parts of the 
essay upon its main object is not indi- 
cated with sufficient precision. Dr. Dra- 
per is at home in whatever concerns the 
natural sciences, and especially in physi- 
ology ; but when he comes to the higher 
questions that concern the progress and 
destiny of the race, and the laws under 
which history is moving on toward its 
consummation, he lacks grasp and is de- 
ficient in method. He occasionally steps 
out of his way to read a sharp lecture to 
metaphysicians and theologians about 
their ignorance and incompetency; but 
among the philosophical and theological 
writings of his cotemporaries it would be 
difficult to find a work more ambitious in 
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its claims, uncertain in its logic, and de- 
fective in its structure. Allowing him all 
due credit on the score of superior know- 
ledge in the department of nature, yet in re- 
spect to politics, history and its laws, and 
the “future policy” of this country, we 
are unable to see that his sweeping state- 
ments as to the influence of climate, the 
“primordial laws” of nature, and the im- 
portance of physiology, give us any new 
light or solve any weighty questions. 

The topic of the book is opportune. 
The problem of our “future civil policy” is 
one of the most momentous ever present- 
ed to any people. It brings into view the 
whole relation of our general government 
to the individual States ; the status of the 
freedmen, and their social and civil rights ; 
our relations to the other powers on this 
continent and to the European nations; 
the influence of morals and religion upon 
our future destiny ; and especially, in the 
broad philosophical view, the historic po- 
sition which this country is assuming in 
reference to the general course of human 
history and to the welfare and progress of 
the human race. All these weighty sub- 
jects of reflection are at once forcibly sug- 
gested’ so soon as we read the title: 
Thoughts on the Future Civil Policy of 
America. We open such a book to be 
instructed on these topics. And yet, 
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not one of these points is fully debated ; 
to some of them there is here and there a 
cursory allusion, of the most indefinite 
sort, but that is all. The title really 
gives no clue to the contents. We are 
just through a vast civil war; the most 
perplexing questions of statesmanship 
make our wisest men reticent; we have 
to solve the weightiest problem about the 
relation of the black and white races that 
was ever presented to any people; we are 
taking a new start in our historic career, 
and need all the light of the past and all 
the wisdom of the present to guide us in 
our course. And yet this work, pretend- 
ing to deal with our actyal position, does 
not even discuss, much less enable us to 
decide, what our policy ought to be. There 
is in it but a slight indication of vital sym- 
pathy with the moral issues involved in 
our late struggle. It eulogizes chiefly our 
material progress and national aggrandize- 
ment. And this is owing to the radical 
defect of the work, which is an attempt 
to explain history by natural laws, neg- 
lecting moral principles and forces. 

This book, in fact, whatever may have 
been the intention of the author, plays 
right into the hands of the materialistic 
tendencies of the times. Herein is just 
now our great and special danger, that 
the material interests and well-being of 
the people should acquire supremacy over 
moral and religious forces and ideas. If 
we are wrecked, it will be on this rock. 
If instead of developing the moral char- 
acter of the people, we only stimulate its 
intellectual sharpness and unfold our ma- 
terial resources, we shall inevitably be- 
come more vain-glorious and self-secking 
than ever before, and be reckless about 
justice and righteousness in our national 
affairs. The main drift of Dr. Draper's 
book is to show, that material causes de- 
termine both individual and national 
growth; that the concentration and cul- 
tivation of the intellect, under the sway. 
of science, is the acme of human devel- 
opment; and that morality and moral 
causes are gradually losing their influence 
and authority. Thus in the preface of 
his work, he tells us, that “‘at the present 
moment, when the republic has reached 
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one of those epochs at which it must ex- 
perience important transformations, it 
may not be inopportune to direct atten- 
tion to the effects of physical agents and 
laws on the advancement of nations.” 
This study, he thinks, will enable us to 
foretell the future: ‘‘The historian, who 
relies on the immutability of nature, may 
predict the inevitable course through which 
a nation must pass.” That is, the study 
of immutable natural laws will enable us 
to tell what the “inevitable” course of 
“history” must be, just as it enables us 
to tell future natural sequences from our 
observation of the past. History is but 
a part of an immutable nature: it is all 
to be explained by physical causes. As 
he further illustrates this, in Chapter I., 
nations, like all the forms of life, are said 
to be transitory, and like plants and ani- 
mals, “change helplessly” under these 
natural influences. So that, if we ascer- 
tain the sum total of the physical laws, 
as of climate, etc., we shall have the laws 
of historic progress, and can tell the fu- 
ture history of a people. The influence 
of climate is in many respects well de- 
scribed ; the effects of heat and cold upon 
the bodily constitution, and some of the 
mental traits, are noticed ; but the amount 
of this influence is exaggerated. Mon- 
tesquieu has been fairly criticised for as- 
signing a disproportionate power to dif- 
ferences of climate; but Dr. Draper goes 
far beyond him. Bonstetten’s striking 
little work on the Man of the South and 
the Man of the North gives a juster esti- 
mate, and in more varied relations, than 
is found in Dr. Draper’s descriptions. 
But neither of these careful writers could 
have told us, with such confidence, (p. 25) 
that ‘without the Gulf Stream, Newton 
would never have written his Principia, 
nor Milton his Paradise Lost.” And yet, 
without that Gulf Stream, Dante wrote 
his Divine Comedy, and Aristotle his 
Logic. And does not the author tran- 
scend all that philosophy has discovered, 
when he ascribes to “the Omnipotent 
Sun” (p. 19) the very ‘“‘seeds” of plants, 
and derives all nature from “matter and 
force”? “The government of the world,” 
he assures us, (p. 84) “is accomplished 
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by immutable law,” by which he means 
physical law. “Such a conception,” he 
adds, ‘‘commends itself to the intellect 
of man by its majestic grandeur. 

From the life, the pleasures, the sufferings 
of humanity, it points to the impassiye; 
from our wishes, wants, and woes to the 
inexorable.” Here is “primordial law.” 
“In individual life, in social life, in na- 
tional life, every thing is influenced by 
physical agents, and is therefore under 
the control of law,” (p. 63.) 

How then about free will? Our author 
assures us, that in all this materialism 
there “is nothing inconsistent with the 
freeaction of men.” And for this reason : 
“The appearance of things depends alto- 
gether on the point of view we occupy. 
; And if man could attain to the 
truly philosophical, the general point of 
view, disengaging himself from all terres- 
trial influences and entanglements, rising 
high enough to see the whole globe at a 
glance, his acutest vision would fail to 
discern the slightest indication of man, 
his free will, or his works.” Now, this 
is one of the most remarkable replies to 
an objection which we have ever met with. 
The author’s position is, that there is 
nothing inconsistent with free will, in such 
absolute control by natural law, and for 
the reason, that if we only mounted high 
enough, we should see nothing of man at 
all, he himself and all his works, and his 
free will would have vanished out of sight. 
But would not every thing else, too, have 
vanished out of sight—all the operations 
of natural laws, as well as all the works 
of man’s free will? A science that should 
carry us to such an extreme height that 
we could see nothing of what is going on 
in the world, in that lofty region of thin 
air would see as little of the physical 
phenomena of the world as of the free ac- 
tions of mankind. 


The whole argumentation of Dr. Dra- 
per upon the irresistible influence of phy- 
sical causes is contrary to fact, and re- 
pugnant to all elevated views of human 
nature and human history. He calls it a 
“sublime conception.” That the universe 
is governed by laws is a sublime concep- 
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tion; but that these laws are only phy- 
sical is false; and that man is hopelessly 
and helplessly subject to physical laws is 
both untrue and degrading. Natural law 
has its metes and bounds. It is necessary 
in its sphere; but there are facts about 
human nature and history which it can 
never explain. The body is shaped by 
physical laws in all its external relations ; 
but the human mind can to a large extent 
control and use these physical forces. Cli- 
mate has a great influence, on character 
even, as well as on the external frame; 
but man can to a large extent modify the 
laws of climate. To ascribe all individual 
character and all, historic changes to the 
influence of nature is to sink into the 
grossest materialism. 

Besides, how, on this theory, can we 
account for the manifest diversities of men 
and nations in the same climate; and for 
the undeniable fact, that while the climate 
remains substantially the same, the peo- 
ple, the nation, are often rapidly chang- 
ing? The physical laws are immutable ; 
history is varying and progressive. The 
Egypt of one epoch is the mistress of sci- 
ence ; at another epoch it is reduced to in- 
tellectual stagnancy. From Asia came 
the influences which have controlled the 
course of history ; and yet Asia, with the 
same climate, is now stationary or retro- 
gressive. The Rome of the Republic, and 
the Rome of the Czsars, and the Rome of 
the Popes, is under the same unchanging 
natural laws in all its vast historic trans- 
mutations. By what physical causes can 
we explain the transformatéons in England 
from the heptarchy to the monarchy ; from 
the Wars of the Roses to the changes of 
the Reformation ; from the Reformation to 
the Rebellion? And so of any other great 
nation that ever existed. Its history is 
beyond and above any interpretation by 
physical laws alone. 


# Dr. Draper says that not only is past 


history to be thus explained, but also the 
future; that the natural sciences impart ° 
the gift of historic prescience. He has 
not indeed ventured to be a prophet, but 
he tells us that such prophecy is possi- 
ble. The attempt was certainly worth 
the making. If he could only have given 
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us a sketch of the future history of our 
republic from the point of view of “ pri- 
mordial and immutable law,” it would have 
served in future’ years as a test and veri- 
fication of the theory. Given, the climate 
and present physical conditions of this 
country, and nothing else, what will be 
our condition, what changes shall we have 
passed through, during the next half- 
century? Leaving out of view morals, 
and providence, and religion, we know very 
well what would be our general fate. The 
immutable laws of nature alone would re- 
duce us to a semi-animal life. But hap- 
pily, moral and religious influences have 
hitherto had a large share in controlling 
our history ; and physical science can not 
say but that there is still work for them to 
do. And just so far as they work, just 
so far physical agencies are restrained. 
The fact is, that this whole dogma of the 
supremacy of natural laws in history is 
one of the most fanciful and vicious that 
can be made. It is as illusory as any 
transcendental theory ever excogitated. 
No great historic fact, no great change in 
human history, was ever produced by the 
sole influence of natural causes. Natural- 
ists often complain of moralists and di- 
vines for not deriving their theories from a 
careful induction of facts. But here is a 
theory, unsupported by facts, which is 
propounded as gravely as if it were the 
net result of all the facts of historic times. 
The pretension is so exaggerated that it 
hardly leaves room for argument. The 
question is not whether physical causes 
do not affect the general temperament of 
individuals and the characteristics of races ; 
for this is conceded byall. But the claim 
is, that physical causes so predetermine 
historic events, that, knowing the physical 
agencies, we can predict the facts of his- 
tory. When physiology has become so 
acute and subtle that it can not merely 
assert, but prove, that the acts of the will 
helplessly follow the movements of the 
nerves, when it can detect the hidden link 
between body and saul and show that the 
soul is only the result of sensation, then 
it may begin such a prophetic task. But 
what a complexity of sequences it must 
run through with, before it can show how 
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climate and food and light and electricity, 
and all other natural agencies, have ne- 
cessarily resulted in the production of 
great historic events and epochs! Phy- 
siologists must become omniscient before 
they can even attempt the proof; and if 
they were omniscient, they would proba- 
bly be wise enough not to attempt it. 
How can we explain, for example, by phy- 
sical agencies the main events in the his- 
tory of the Jewish nation, the rise of 
Christianity and the Person of its founder, 
the influence of religion over men, the 
progress of the Christian faith, the rise 
and fall of the Greek nation and of the 
Roman empire, the history of the Papacy, 
the Reformation in its causes and results, 
or even the progress of man in the sci- 
ences, and the growth of the race in free- 
dom and justice? Can these patent his- 
toric facts be even elucidated by princi- 
ples derived from the physical world alone, 
from climate, and from physiology? The 
very attempt is on the face of it an ab- 
surdity. And yet this is the claim ad- 
vanced by men who put themselves for- 
ward as exact thinkers, and who will not 
admit any fact without incontestable evi- 
dence. 

- It is also involved in Dr. Draper’s the- 
ory, that he constantly undervalues moral 
and religious influences. Society is to ad- 
vance mainly by the culture of the intel- 
lect, employed chiefly upon the natural 
sciences. ‘In Europe,” he says, “the 
attempt has been made to govern commu- 
nities through their morals alone. The 
present state of that continent, at the close 
of so many centuries, shows how great 
the failure has been. In America, on the 
contrary, the attempt is to govern through 
intelligence. It will succeed.” This ut- 
terance is both oracular and superficial. 
It is an instance of those grand sounding 
phrases which contain little truth and may 
do much mischief. It is not true that the 
European states have been organized 
chiefly by and for morality; nor, on the 
other hand, is it true that intelligence 
without respect to morality, or with chief 
respect to physical laws and science, is 
in our country the great organizing force. 
It is doubtless true that here there is @ 
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much higher degree of intelligence in the 
mass of the people than can be found in 
Europe, and that we appeal to men’s rea- 
son more directly in respect to public af- 
fairs. But we appeal to conscience also. 
Our government in fact owes its strength 
and its force to the moral ideas on which 
it is founded, and to the moral ends it 
seeks to promote. Justice, freedom, 
equality—these are all moral ideas. Law 
itself, if it be right, is essentially moral. 
The very idea of a state can not be con- 
structed except on a moral basis. A state 
can not live if it does not seek moral ends. 
Even the lowest form of political ethics, 
that which makes the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number to be the great 
end, embodies a moral idea and can be 
drawn out, into moral rules. The very 
administration of justice in all our courts 
presupposes that man is a moral being, 
to be governed by moral law. What, 
then, does our author mean by so stren- 
uously insisting that the reign of morals 
is to be superseded by the supremacy of 
reason and science? Physical laws can 
notmakea state. A community, however 
high its intelligence, which should give it- 
self up to the dominion of natural law 
would inevitably run into anarchy and 
swift ruin. Nor does it help the matter 
to say that moral ideas are “stationary,” 
that we can not make any new discoveries 
in that line, and that therefore progress 
must be looked for in the direction of the 
natura] sciences, where we are making 
fresh discoveries every day. In one sense 
moral ideas are fixed, because they are im- 
mutable and therefore immortal; no new 
ones can be found, because, like the truths 
of reason, they are all our birthright. But 
there may be change and progress, to 
an almost illimitable extent, in the clear 
apprehension and especially in the prac- 
tical application of great moral truths in 
social and public life. Let the physical 
sciences do all they can; they can not do 
as much for human welfare as will be 
achieved when justice becomes incorpoate 
with all our institutions, and all men re- 
ceive their rights, and love reigns supreme, 
controlling human life. The organizing 
ideas of society must ever be moral ideas, 
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for man is a moral being, and the state is 
amoral body. Better that the race re- 
lapse into infancy in its knowledge of na- 
ture, than that it lapse into materialism 
by denying the necessity of moral truth 
and deifying the supremacy of physical 
laws. 

Another favorite and kindred specula- 
tion of Dr. Draper is, that physiology so 
surely gives the law to history, that all 
nations, like individuals, must at last die 
out. From the point of view of physics 
this may appear plausible, but it can not 
be so fully maintained from the ethical 
view of human nature and history. Na- 
tions in fact die and have died, because 
they have let the physical triumph over 
the moral. The probability of the dura- 
tion of any specific national life is in pro- 
portion to the strength of moral ideas and 
principles, as expressed in its laws and 
institutions. The old oriental empires 
have indeed passed away, but it was 
partly because they were addicted to 
sense, and partly because they strove to 
realize the vain fiction of universal em- 
pire, overleaping and striving to efface 
national distinctions. And in Europe we 
read partly the same, but in part a differ- 
ent lesson. The atterppts at empire, ec- 
clesiastical or secular, have failed, or are 
failing; but the individual states, each 
preserving its proper national life, still 
subsist. England shows no sign of de- 
crepitude ; Franee and Prussia are full of 
life; Spain and Italy are fast reviving. 
And in all these, the reason of their per- 
manence and prosperity is found in their 
increased heed to moral duties and rights, 
quite as much, to say the least, as in the 
progress of the natural sciences. And if 
this country is true to the faith and morals 
in which it was cradled and reared; if it 
applies the great principles of justice and 
freedom impartially; if it gives the pre- 
dominance to moral instead of physical 
ideas, there is no reason, drawn from phy- 
sical analogies, against its perpetuity; it 
may go on increasing in numbers and 
power, and be kept a unit in spite of its 
physical aggrandizement. But if it gives 
itself up wholly to the pursuit of physical 
well-being, and denies morality, it will 
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fall into strife and split into fragments. 
For only moral principles and ideas can 
bind together such heterogeneous and 
conflicting elements. 

The best parts of Dr. Draper’s book are 
those in which he is inconsistent with his 
fundamental principles. Thus in his sec- 
ond chapter he points out the influence of 
emigration in changing the character of 
the population of a country, infusing new 
energy and breaking up stationary habits 
and modes of thought. His general sum- 
ary of the principles here involved is well 
stated, (p. 164) ‘‘That the political effect 
of emigration depends upon the grade of so- 
ciety from which the emigrating mass has 
issued, being very different in the case of 
the laboring and of the intellectual classes 
respectively ; that homogeneousness in a 
community imparts stability, though it 
eventually implies stagnation ; that a com- 
munity suffering incessant blood-disturb- 
ance will exhibit social activity, though, 
if the disturbing element is very base, a 
corresponding depreciation of its absolute 
value will ensue.” These principles are 
then applied to the case of the Southern 
States in relation to the Northern. The 
effect of a large Northern emigration into 
the Southern States is clearly portrayed. 
Yet in estimating the Southern character 
he lays too much stress upon the climate 
and too little upon the institution of slav- 
ery. In one part of his volume he repre- 
sents the antagonism between North and 
South as inevitable and permanent, on the 
ground of climatic differences ; and in an- 
other chapter he assures us that reiinion 
will be easy, since “history is full of ex- 
amples how speedily the feuds of a civil 
war die away.” But are there instances 
in which they have thus speedily died away 
when inevitable physical causes made them 
necessarily antagonistic? Our author 
must either give up his theory of the over- 
powering effect of climate, or else his pro- 
phecy of complete reiinion of these States. 

Another chapter is devoted to “the po- 
litical force of ideas,” which sometimes, as 
among the Mohammedans, exert an “im- 
pelling” power, and sometimes a “resist- 
ing” power, as among the Jews. Long 
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episodes, quite aside from the main object 
of the work, recount the history of these 
two peoples. The Mohammedans are as 
unduly exalted as the Jews are dispar- 
aged. Dr. Draper’s whole conception of 
the Hebrew history is both uncritical and 
depreciating. He tells us, for example, 
that the whole style of the Pentateuch is 
“Assyrian and not Egyptian ;” that the 
authors must have “lived nearer to the 
banks of the Euphrates than to those of the 
Nile.” Now, we should really like to 
know what special “ Assyrian” traits are 
found in the Pentateuch. This, if true, 
is certainly a remarkable discovery. The 
sharpest destructive criticism has hitherto 
sought an Egyptian origin for the Mosaic 
institutions. He also suggests to all bib- 
lical critics a renewed study of the four- 
teenth chapter of second Esdras, “ called 
apocryphal,” as if here were to be found 
the solution of the critical doubts about 
the authorship of the Old Testament, 
namely, in the statement, to which no 
critic assigns historic credibility, that the 
books were all burnt up, and that Ezra 
re-wrote them s.c. 458. Dr. Draper 
seems to think that this Second (or Fourth) 
Esdras may be authentic; but it is un- 
doubtedly a work written after the com- 
ing of Christ, since it refers to Jesus him- 
self. No Jew ever regarded it as canon- 
ical ; it is fictitious on the very face of it; 
it was rejected as apocryphal by the Coun- 
cil of Trent. Still further in the canon- 
ical book of Ezra we have a full account 
of Ezra’s doings, with no hint of sucha 
story. And yet Dr. Draper feels quali- 
fied to recommend Christian scholars to 
go to this absurd narrative for a true ac- 
count of the origin of the canon of the 
Old Testament. Equally at war with 
historic fact is his suggestion (p. 207) that 
the hope of a Deliverer first arose among 
the Jews during the Babylonian captiv- 
ity ; and his assertion that the Jews owed 
to the Persians their knowledge of im- 
mortality, and even their spiritual views of 
the divine nature, (p. 202.) ‘There can 
not be any doubt that among the ancient 
Israelites it was the current belief that 
Almighty God made his residence behind 
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the vail of the temple.” Such bold as- 
sertions should at least have some show 
of proof; but none is offered. 

The last part of this chapter contains a 
plea for “freedom of thought.” The au- 
thor thinks we are in great danger here; 
and that there “‘is no literary crime great- 
er than that of exciting a social and espe- 
cially a theological odium against ideas 
that are purely scientific.” Who is ex- 
citing such odium against “purely sci- 
entific ideas” ? But if a man undertakes, 
not only to study science, but in the name 
of science to atack the beliefs and convic- 
tions of almost all around him; if he puts 
forward the crudest criticisms, and ex- 
pects them to be exempt from criticism 
because he is a scientific man; if he at- 
tacks the faith of the whole church, and 
then complains that science is attacked 
because his imperfect notions are sharp- 
ly criticised, he is surely claiming a good 
deal more than intellectual freedgm. He 
is claiming that he shall be free to attack 
every body, and that nobody shall be free 
to reply to him. The man who assails 
the most cherished beliefs of the church 
must expect to be attacked, if there is 
any vitality left in the church; and he 
must defend himself the best way he 
can. But it is hardly a manly style of 
reply for him to say that intellectual 
freedom is gone as soon as any body dis- 
sects and exposes the flaws in his logic 
and the inaccuracies of his facts. 

Another point in which the animus of 
the book appears is in the author’s re- 
marks (pp. 158-9) about the inefficacy of 
He ascribes 
their want of success, which he greatly 
exaggerates, to a disregard of the phy- 
sical needs of rude tribes. The physical 
ought to precede the moral. It seems to 
have escaped the notice of Dr. Draper 
that the whole progress of Christianity in 
all times has been a vast missionary 
work; and that in the whole of this his- 
tory, moral and religious ideas have al- 
ways preceded physical advancement. 
His theory reverses the law of the prog- 
ress of the race thus far in its course. 
And if he had been better acquainted 
with the history of modern missions, he 
would doubtless have rectified some of 
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his manifest perversions of the facts of 
the case. 

The last chapter of the work is on the 
tendency to centralization and unity, 
which he looks for chiefly from the prog- 
ress of science and the education of the 
national intelJect. Science may help in 
this; but if there be not moral and re- 
ligious unity, the power of science will 
be vain against the clamor of selfishness 
and the greed of materialism. If the phi- 
losophy of this book should become incor- 
porated into our American social life, it 
would soon rend us into fragments. Per- 
manent unity can not result from phy- 
sical laws. The state must be built up 
on a moral foundation. And, in the last 
analysis, only a pure religion can make a 
prosperous and permanent commonwealth. 

We have not space to comment on some 
other questionable or curious points in 
this volume, as, his recommendation of 
both China and the papacy as sources of 
instruction for our country; his intima- 
tions about the spread of polygamy in our 
western States; (pp. 174-5) his implied 
apology for rebels and secessionists, on 
the ground that ‘ physical circumstances” 
controlled their acts; and his belief that 
the structure of our government must be 
materially modified, (p. 59.) 

The sum total of the argument of the 
volume, so far as we can make it out, is 
this: that man is hopelessly and help- 
lessly under the control of immutable nat- 
ural laws; that these immutable natural 
laws can be varied indefinitely by loco- 
motion and emigration ; that, besides this, 
there is both the impelling and resisting 
power of political ideas at work in shap- 
ing nations, and still further modifying the 
immutable laws of nature; and that in 
fine, science and society are tending rap- 
idly to concentration and unity; which 
concentration and unity, in the case of 
our own country, are to be effected by re- 
modeling our institutions in accordance 
with the principles that natural laws are 
immutable, and that morality is to be su- 
perseded by the dominion of the physical 
sciences. Scientific men are to supersede 
moralists and publicists in determining 
the institutions of society and “the fu- 
ture civil policy of America.” P 
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NOTIONS ABOUT NAMES. 


“Wuar shall we call it?” Builders 
of towns and churches, writers and pub- 
lishers and inventors, as well as fathers 
and mothers, are often troubled for 
names. 

What shall we call the new station on 
the prairie, the new city in the oil-wells ? 
How shall we name our new church on 
the avenue —rather the old one trans- 
‘planted? Shall the new hotel be named 
to catch merchants or ministers, the élite 
or the million? Names attract settlers, 
fill pews, sell books, draw guests. 

Now, some names can not be heiped: 
names of persons—surnames. We inherit 
them: they belong to us. Our fathers 
answered them, and, willing or not, we 
must follow their call. It is not a very 
profound mystery whence most of them 
came. Some we can trace to the Nor- 
mans, some to the British and the Saxons; 
not many, perhaps none, beyond the Con- 
quest. A child was dear or fair or tawny ; 
so he and all his forever are Dearings, 
Whitings, Brownings. Every village in 
Normandy surnamed some family in Eng- 
land. A young father, a hundred or more 
years ago, crossed the water from Burgun- 
dy ; and so he and his children are forever 
Burgoynes. Cornish, Cornell, and Corn- 
wallis went up to London from Cornwall. 
Wales, Welsh, Walsh, and Wallis from 
Wales. Some ancient Porter, Mason, 
Baker, Butler, Tailor, Draper, Wheeler, 
Miller, Gardner, or Cook has fixed the 
nominal fate of thousands. 

Surnames can not be helped : we must 
take them as they come. Yet few of us 
like the names we receive. Certainly not, 
if they are too significant or suggestive. 
Who would not prefer Clive to modern 
English Cliff, Garth to Yard, Granger to 
Farmer, though precisely coincident in 
meaning? Who would not like Barker 
better than Tanner, Jenner than Joiner, 
Kidder than Peddler? Foreigners in this 
country often rejoice in names that are 
nothing else. What a pity to translate 
all our Zimmermans into Carpenters, our 


Gowes into Smiths, our Lardners into 
Swineherds, our Zieglers into Bricklay- 
ers! Our Duffs wouldn’t know them- 
selves as Blacks, our Vaughans as Lit- 
tles, our Goughs as Reds! Yet they are 
nothing else. 

An ugly name is sanctified sometimes, 
Borne into battle, it has been glorified, 
A venerated ancestry has exalted it, un- 
til memory softens and smooths it into 
euphony. Fame and familiarity do their 
work, until verily Hogg’s Poems read all 
the better for their name, and the pun in 
Crabbe’s Tales is unnoticed. Cruikshank 
to-day might illustrate Longfellow, and 
the odd association pass uncaricatured. 

Perhaps, however, we are not quite 
right in saying that no surnames can be 
helped—that all must be taken for better 
or worse. When a name is so common 
as to be no name, or so significant or sug- 
gestive as to be odorous or unpleasant, 
or even so long as to be inconvenient, or 
so accented as to be confounded with an- 
other like it, what evil have we done if 
we change the accent of Millard into Mil- 
lard, of Waddle into Waddell, of German 
into Germain? Doubtless that Welsh- 
man lovingly bore about with him an an- 
cestral burden in his name, according to 
the fashion of his country ‘ Evan ap Grif- 
fith ap Jenkin ap Hugh ap. Morgan ap 
Owen ap David ap Howell ;” but who can 
blame him for dropping most of it in David 
Powell? Nobody should find fault with 
that ancient Farquarharson for saving the 
breath of all who spoke to him or about 
him, by contracting himself into Fer- 
guson. But do not contract needlessly 
such handsome names as McFarlane into 
the stubbed Farlin, or even inconvenient 
Shawfieldbottom into Shufflebottom ! 

It is verily sad to watch the vain at- 
tempts of the Smith family to modify 
their names by vowel changes or addi- 
tions. Yet fewer than most think have 
made the trial. In the city of New-York, 
in 1864, there were sixteen hundred and 
eighty-two unmitigated Smiths; while 
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only thirty-one had distinguished them- 
selves in Smyth, and but five prolonged 
the agony in Smythe. Who can blame, 
rather who would not congratulate, the 
Fowne-Smiths, and Gray-Smiths, and 
Wynne-Smiths, who by composition have 
named anew themselves and their child- 
ren, and so enlarged the nomenclature of 
the race? The second generation will 
drop the hyphen, and the composition is 
complete. Why should not the respect- 
able Browns (avoiding Dunn-Brown) and 
the learned Jones so reduplicate them- 
selves? If the descendants of Fenimore 
Cooper had retained his name complete, 
it might be inconvenient in the writing, 
but honorably distinctive and quite as 
appropriate as the change in England 
from Cooper to Cowper. 

Names are sure to reveal inequalities 
of condition. There is no help for it. A 
president and the professor of mathemat- 
ics in the same college were long com- 
pelled to see their own names linked— 
“promoted to shame’ —as the propri- 
etors of a grog-shop; and not long after, 
the professors of history and of rhetoric 
were joined in a similar inglorious bond 
as the managers of a circus. The honor 
of a family name, simply as a name, can 
not be kept intact. ‘Titles assumed may 
conceal the original, but the “Book of 
the Peerage” any year will reveal it. 
“Who's who” will annually tell all Eng- 
land and the race that the real names of 
the noblest families are among the com- 
monest known—simply covered up by 
titles glorious, or which represent towns 
and counties. And yet we had better 
cling to the names we have inherited. 
Any day, one of the name may be hon- 
ored: and so all the family share the 
glory: and this, though in the next hour 
asad disgrace may nominglly befall us. 

A prejudice for or against a name can 
hardly be accounted for. Its commonness, 
its history, its associations in any one lo- 
cality, sometimes its mere sound, will kill 
orcure. Names readily punned are not fa- 
vorites. In fact, Shenstone in his Essays 
describes a man who thanked God that 
“the surname which has descended to me 
runs chiefly upon vowels and liquids, and 
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is liable tono pun.” Yet the puns are in- 
evitable. Smart and Bright, Short and 
Long continually suggest a double entente. 

If inclined to change your name by shift- 
ing accent, or by composition, or if you 
please to assume another title quite dis 
tinct and different, no legislative enact~ 
ment is required, The common impres- 
sion in this regard is quite incorrect. The 
courts of New-York have decided, in one 
case with exhaustive learning, thdt a name 
can be assumed at will. Two names, by 
themselves not attractive, when united in 
a firm were offensive, and so new names 
were assumed. Legislative action might 
have given greater publicity, and so re- 
moved suspicion; but the assumption in 
itself was held to be no evidence of fraud. 
Snooks and Scroggins, Kitchen and Gar- 
rett, Westcott and Button can, if they like, 
take on a new name. If Mr. Duck and 
Mr. Drake, Mr. Goose and Mr. Gander, 
Mr. Cock and Mr. Hen, all of whom walk 
the streets of our largest city, choose to 
assume less suggestive surnames before 
uniting in partnership, no special statute 
is required. 

Gentlemen themselves may answer to 
a name which suits them, and if a change 
is needed, their will is in time decisive. 
Not so, however, with names of places and 
rivers and countries. The interest and taste 
and associations and memories—the life 
of too many is involved to make it possi- 
ble often in this country, at least, to change 
such a name. Little Falls may seem di- 
minutive or meaningless in this land of 
falling waters; and so in solemn town- 
meeting assembled, magnates may resolve 
and re-resolve to substitute the dignified, 
significant, and certainly appropriate Rock- 
ton. In vain. Intangible public senti- 
ment will make itself heard and seen. 
Railway conductors will shout the famil- 
iar name. Postmasters will recognize it 
only. Battle Creek may be barbaric and 
bloody in its memories of early Indian 
warfare; but no vote can cleanse the 
stream or re-namethe town. Alleghania! 
What a glorious succession of vowels and 
liquids and consonants! How rotund and 
magnificent the sound! What a poetic 
combination ‘befitting a rock-ribbed land 
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of mountains and plains descending to the 
sea! How much more significant than 
that most abstract of . national names, 
United States! 

We remember that authors and artists 
of reputation, litteratewrs, and even “‘his- 
torical societies” combined to give us “a 
really significant name.” For a while 
its adoption seemed certain: no dissenter 
had spoken. But all at once public opin- 
ion expressed itself. Argument, denun- 
ciation, ridicule combined in every possi- 
ble form to teach these innovators that, so 
great a change would never do. The old 
name already was sacred: abstract and 
bare in itself, association had already glo- 
rified it into significance and beauty. The 
name United States at that time had ac- 
quired a significance which we could not 
afford to lose. How much more to-day, 
when, in the red light of battle, the rebel- 
lious and loyal have discovered the differ- 
ence between “‘ confederate” and “United.” 
Too many historical lessons are taught 
in our national name for us to abandon 
it now, even if we could. 

And so, to a degree, it is with every 
local name. Wecan not help our Ho- 
mers and Virgils, our Romes and Ithacas 
now. We must be content with all the 
consolation such names can give; with 
the additional dignity suggested by the 
hope that one may be supervisor and so 
have the charge of Homer: with the un- 
common opportunity for benevolence as 
poor-master of Virgil! No small achieve- 
ment that, to be able to act as Romans 
either do or should! The classical dic- 
tionary of that early surveyor-general 
De Witt, of New-York, was too close at 
hand and familiar for him not to revive the 
names of old, rather than perpetuate bar- 
barous. Indian words, mellifluous though 
they might be, or the names of our early 
heroes, at that time with career incom- 
plete, and therefore dangerous as name- 
sakes. Perhaps our early map-maker 
was inclined to follow the farewell ad- 
vice of an old shipwright to his son: 
“Boy, never name a boat after a living 
statesman!” So the patriots and poli- 
ticians, the soldiers and statesmen of his 
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time, were compelled to wait for a later 
recognition in our own day. 

But why have so many repetitions of 
the same name? Wecould endure one 
Utica and Syracuse, one Camillus and 
Cicero. Why repeat these names, when 
all history and literature, every language, 
all nature and art are full of names novel, 
euphonious, and suggestive? Yet, in this 
country, Utica is honored with twelve re- 
petitions, Troy with twenty-eight, Athens 
with seventeen, Rome with fifteen, Syra- 
cuse with five; Homer with fourteen. 
Strange that in all the land Demosthenes 
is not once remembered; yet the neglect 
need not surprise us, for only Arkansas 
as yet has honored our great Shakespeare. 

But not only are classical reputations 
crystallized in ancient names turned to 
modern ones, but famous men of modern 
times are sure to live if names will im- 
mortalize them; and if popularity is 
proved by the frequent passage of a name 
from mouth to mouth, then is Jackson 
the most popular of departed American 
heroes and statesmen. Fifty-eight town- 
ships honor themselves in hisname. Jef- 
ferson is remembered in forty-three, 
while Washington and Madison have 
each given names to thirty-seven. Mon- 
roe is not forgotten in twenty-eight, while 
Van Buren and Adams are each daily 
brought to mind in thirteen. Through 
the popular attachment to President Lin- 
coln, his name has already been given to 
more of the homes of the people than that 
of any President since Monroe, except 
Harrison. 

Should we try the popularity of our 
public men by this standard, Calhoun falls 
far below Hamilton; while Clinton is 
honored in twenty-six repetitions. Doug- 
las and Fillmore equal each other in popu- 
larity, while Clay, with a name in itself 
not altogether attractive, far surpasses 
them both. 

Literary success has been recognized, 
if Shakespeare has been forgotten, by the 
admirers of Milton in twenty-six town- 
ships. The Byronic fever shows itself 
in ten, while Burns and his loves move 
the hearts of only four. Irving leads 
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Bryant and Browning, who have as yet 
but one. Science has been recognized 
by six in Humboldt. Our Agassiz yet 
bides his time. 

Shall we regard it as a decisive proof 
of natural depravity that nine communi- 
ties recognize and honor Cain, while none 
remember Abel? No wonder the lost 
Eden has been discovered in as many 
places in twenty-four different States, 
and that much water suggested the at- 
tractive Enon to seven bands of early set- 
tlers in dry and thirsty lands! Six new 
Jerusalems have been discovered; and 
many a biblical city has been scores of 
times rebuilt. Smiths and Joneses and 
Clarks are as common on our maps as in 
our directories ; while repetitions with the 
affix West and North and South are al- 
most innumerable—Kast, for some reason, 
being the least favored. Names compound- 
ed with the cheerful white outnumber, 
as they should, the melancholy black. 

Abstract terms often supply the want 
of something better. Names of mental 
or moral qualities, and in themselves 
promising success, are the favorites. A 
score of Hopes are matched by quite as 
many Harmonies. While Friendship is 
a favorite in almost all the States, Enter- 
prise is monopolized at the West and 
South-West. It is not surprising to find 
many a Joy and Industry and Energy 
and Equality in this land of rights and 
privileges; but how modest were those 
good people in Wisconsin, who could 
name their town Embarrass! Have the 
Heep family immigrated ? 

We have outraged geography more 
than Shakespeare, for within the limits 
of two adjoining counties, you could take 
the stage in an African city and ride to 
Leyden, thence by private conveyance to 
Denmark ; or from the same city in Africa 
you could ride to Russia, dining in Ohio 
and supping in Norway. None wonder 
at the attachment to their native country 
which finds gratification in many repeti- 
tions in this the new home of so many ; 
but to repeat and re-repeat these old 
names of new places in all parts of the 
land is to say the least inconvenient— 
indicating also a poverty of resource not 
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creditable to us as a people. In Europe, 
repetitions are infrequent, if not unknown, 
yet the traveler in the State of Wisconsin 
passes through a whole county trans- 
planted from the State of New-York. 


‘The names of the county itself and of 


townships and villages are repeated, and 
in some cases, exact original distances 
between the places are preserved in the 
repetition. 

Would that the history of the christ- 
ening of many places might be written! 
Perhaps, like the first Utica on this con- 
tinent, the name was drawn from a hat; 
possibly like one Eureka first proposed 
as a charming Indian name; or still more 
likely, could the history of. its choice be 
written, many a name would rise in our 
esteem. The associations of its birth 
would elevate it. Thus Paris, Oneida 
county, New-York, derives its name, not 
from France, nor from French fancies in 
the plain New-England founders of the 
town; but because when the first year’s 
crop failed, George Paris, a miller in the 
neighboring county of Herkimer, at that 
time Montgomery, saved the early settlers 
from starvation by a timely gift of grain. 
Paris Hill rises ever higher in our esteem, 
when we remember the noble generosity 
thus honored, yet likely to be forgotten in 
the very means employed to perpetuate 
its remembrance. 

In our day, names of places should be 
chosen with care, when we remember what 
has been said of their permanency and the 
inconvenience of frequent repetitions. 
The authorities of the post-office depart- 
ment should have something to say why 
sentence of death should not be pro- 
nounced against a township for its ugly 
name. Why are these poverty-stricken 
repetitions permitted not only, but sanc- 
tioned by the Government? It is bad . 
enough to live, as many do, in Big Flat, 
or Long-a-Coming, or Non-Intercourse, 
or Limber Lot, or Bugaboo; but for the 
postmaster-general or his assistant by 
his sanction, to compel or even permit 
hundreds of men, women, and children 
to live for years and inform their friends 
that they still reside in Slabtown, S. C,, 
in Hen Peck, Mo., in Fuddletown, Cal., 
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in Bobtown or Shinquarter, Va., in Dirt 
Town, Ga., or Scrubb Grass, Pa., ought 
certainly to be unconstitutional, Is Pit- 
hole City, in the oil regions, permanently 
named, with no hope of reform? “A 
good name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches.” 

The very sound of Eolia, Caderatta, 
' Indianola, Kalorama, must affect some- 
what the “ssthetical sense” of those of- 
ten repeating and writing the names. The 
man who lives in Kickapoo, or Wegee, 
or Maxinkuckee, can hardly feel smooth 
and comfortable. 

No postmaster-general, ‘however, can 
be held responsible for the names which 
parents give their children at the font, 
and with which they bless or curse them 
all their days. It is certainly a grave 
questibn in the matter of Christian names, 
how far our regard for the old past should 
overcome our interest in the young fu- 
ture ; how far our veneration for the Me- 
dads and Zimris and Jehoiakims. among 
our ancestors should blind our eyes to the 
comfort and even success of our children. 
Few will know the family association 
which elevates ; all will appreciate the un- 
pleasant suggestiveness of the real name 
“Bilious Evans.” Some very remote 
Zedekiah may have preached a sermon, 
or won a battle, or written a book, or 
killed an Indian; or some quite recent 
Aminidab may have gained a fortune; 
but therefore should scores of young and 
old Aminidabs, in endless succession, bear 
the burden? Many a Ralph Abercrombie 
carries a fortune in his name. Why not, 
as far as we can, so bless every child? 
To call a boy George Washington will 
confer no pleasure now upon the Father 
of his country. He'll never know it. 
But the burden is great for the boy. 
. He'll always feel it. Inferiority to his 
namesake is unavoidable and inevitable, 
yet continually suggested. 

How shall we name our new book or 
“new lecture? Shall it be after the fash- 
ion of a trap to catch applause, and so 
deceive? Many writers and speakers de- 
serve prosecution for obtaining hearers or 
readers under false pretenses. And what 
shall we call the characters we create ? 
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Bunyan’s habit of simply giving their 
characteristics as names to his charac- 
ters, such as Christian, Faithful, Talk- 
ative, Hopeful, Turnaway, Temporary, 
required not much invention. But so to 
create names, as well as characters, that 
they shall fit each other and be recipro. 
cally suggestive, although in themselves 
meaningless, is not easy. Jeanie and 
Effie and David Deans, Dominie Sampson, 
Jedidiah Cleishbotham,' Meg Merrilies, 
and Madge Wildfire have themselves no 
meaning; yet how they seem to fit the 
Scottish characters to whom they are 
given! Is there any thing in the sound 
of Othello and Lear and Macbeth and 
Hamlet and Falstaff which makes them 
seem so suitable to the characters they 
represent? Of course, most of them are 
old historic names, yet none the better 
or more real to us for that. Bagstock, 
Chadband, Cuttle, Fagin, Pecksniff, Quilp, 
there is wonderful fitness in these names. 
In what does it consist? In their sound, 
or in their association with the characters 
already to us real historic personages? 
Dickens has been charged with carica- 
ture in naming as well as in developing 
his characters; but his names are some- 
times heard in real life. Even here, truth 
is stranger than fiction. Undone Boots 
for many years trod the pavements of 
the largest city in New-Jersey. In our 
commercial metropolis, not only may 
Ducks and Drakes, Geese and Ganders, 
Cocks and Hens mate each other, but 
Quails and Partridges, as well as Birds 
and Game, may surround if not cover our 
tables. Unfledged Hawks may catch un- 
fledged Chickens. Robins and Thrushes 
and Nightingales, with no wings, may 
cheer with their songs. ‘“ Articulate- 
speaking” Martins and Swallows may en- 
liven our town as well as country houses ; 
while Swans and Peacocks and Parrots 
ornament our pleasure-grounds. Neither 
need we search the sea-beaches for Coots 
and Snipes, nor the marshes and mount- 
ains for Crows and Eagles. 

Our names of color, it is said, were first 
given to their fellows by the ancient Brit- 
ons, who variously painted themselves; 
but variegated must they have been, to 
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exhibit all the colors our surnames ex- 
press—not only the prismatic tints, but 
shades like Scarlet and Crimson and Pink 
and Purple. : 

Quite as remarkable Fish may be found 
in our sea of names as have ever been 
“Preserved” when drawn out of it: fish 
ranging from Whales to Ciscos, includ- 
ing Oysters and Suckers. Any one can 
now see ‘men as trees walking” in New- 
York: many an old and young Orchard, 
as well as Pears, Cherries, Apples, Plums, 
and Peaches; and outside conservatories, 
Figs and Grapes and Lemons. And so 
many are the mental and moral as well 
as physical qualities we may find incar- 
nated all about us, that Bunyan’s names 
take on life and walk away in our sight. 
Hope, Joy and Grief, Wisdom and Folly, 
Virtue and Vice, Valiant and Coward, 
Bitter and Sweet, Haste and Hurry, Cold 
and Hot, and More and Less are real men 
and women. Bunyan may have seen 
their ancestors, and so adopted their 
names with others like them. Now when 
we bring to mind all these various names 
of things and thought, and add to them 
those that have apparently lost their 
meaning either by changes in form or by 
adoption into another language, we may 
be assured that, invent or compound what 
names we please, we can never out-Herod 
Herod. 

A walk through any large city will re- 
veal the fact, that the historical, and, 
above all, the poetic and the sentimental 
in the names of streets have been forced 
gradually to yield to simple convenience. 
The map of New-York, looking north- 
ward from the Battery, illustrates the 
change which supposed convenience has 
required in all our larger cities. The 
historical and the sentimental are per- 
petuated in the surnames or baptismal 
names of early families, or in ancient 
uses, or lines of geographical division, 
applied to most of the streets below Amity. 
Above this point these are mostly sup- 
planted by more convenient numbers, 
which divide the length and breadth of 
the rest of the island. Philadelphia 
boys, years ago, rhymed their principal 
streets, 
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Market, Arch, Race, and Vine, 
Chestnut; Walnut, Spruce, and Pine; 


but now most Philadelphia streets have 
no more personality, are no more sug- 
gestive of actual life and character, than 
the numbers attached to boys in many 
schools, where “number one” mates with 
“number two,” and through all his life, 
“number three” never knows the real 
name of “number nine.” 

‘The more poetic Southern people have 
attached not only the names of early citi- 
zens to the avenues that daily listened to 
their tread—names which in a foreign 
tongue are oftefi to us more musical than 
our own rough words ; but now and then 
they have canonized their streets, and in 
one city have turned the Muses out of 
doors! The practically convenient, of 
course, must win its way; and yet a con- 
servative may be permitted to regret that 
local historical associations can not be 
perpetuated in the names of the streets 
of all our towns. It may be a remnant 
of aristocratic exclusiveness, yet we con- 
fess to a feeling of pleasure in knowing 
that even baptismal names, sacredly cher- 
ished in the households of early propri- 
etors, shall as names of streets be associ- 
ated with the tenderest recollections of 
many a city home. It may be senti- 
mental, but it is pleasant to remember 
that an event like the visit of La Fayette 
to an interior city in this State may he 
forever remembered in his name given to 
the avenue through which he entered the 
town. 

No man in this country is in danger 
now of 

“Sighing to think he still has found 
His warmest welcome at an Inn.” 


No Inns offer their welcome., No Tav- 
erns swing their signs, as of old. The 
picturesque and poetic, though sometimes 
coarse old names have passed away, or 
are monopolized by tippling-houses or 
lodging-places. Hotels and Houses only 
open their doors to the passing throng. 
“The White Swan,” “The Dog and 
Partridge,” “The Hare and Hounds,” 
“The Coach and Horses,” “The Rose 
and Crown,” “The Red Lion,” “The 
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Wagon Overthrown,” would hardly be 
thought of, even in England now, as names 
fit for any thing better than the ale-house. 
In this country, bright and picturesque 
“Cherry Tree Cottage’ now suggests 
not much more than benches and shade 
outside, and a table and chairs within. 
At first, our names of hotels were as ex- 
travagant as our humor; but like our 
streets, convenience in the selection has 
made them meaningless. ‘“‘The Ameri- 
can,” “The United States,” “The Na- 
tional,” were quite sufficiently catholic 
in their nominal invitations to all our 
countrymen. Of late, these are seldom 
adopted; yet now and then a two-story 
structure still calls itself ‘The House of 
All Nations ;” and a gentleman on the 
Fourth avenue, in a story and a half, 
generously proposes to entertain the uni- 
verse in his “Kosmos House.” It is 
much better, certainly, to be entertained 
in an “Empire House,” under a roof so 
suggestive of millions of men and mil- 
lions of money, than to be compelled, in 
a favorite mineral water, to swallow an 
Empire! 

Much less hospitable, much less sig- 
nificant, if more modest, are the names 
with which we christen our new hotels. 
The ostentatious “‘ Metropolitan” and the 
ancient “St. Nicholas,” with its memo- 
ries of Dutch cheer, or the more elegant 
“St. Denis,” are supplanted by the pro- 
saic surname of the proprietor affixed to 
his property for better or worse. Would 
that all landlords were blessed with names 
as graceful as La Farge or Revere! 

In naming churches, unlike streets and 
hotels, convenience joins hands with sen- 
timent and religious association. The 
notion that all places are alike sacred to 
God, and therefore none should be pecu- 
liarly sacred in the sight of man, is ques- 
tionable, and worse, impracticable. It 
is nothing new to say that we are crea- 
tures of association; and names not only 
express but perpetuate such associations, 
transforming sometimes bare facts into 
sentiments, giving life to memories, turn- 
ing stone walls into living temples. 

In smaller towns, the Episcopal, the 
Presbyterian, the Baptist, the Methodist 
churches, or, as some persist in calling 
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them, “houses,” may sufficiently desig. 
nate places of worship; but when these 
of each denomination are multiplied, 
some other names must be given. Shall 
we call them, in numerical succession, 
the first and second and third and fourth ? 
This has been attempted, but practically 
no name lives long in use except the first 
and second, or perhaps the third. The 
suggestion of inferiority in age, if nothing 
else, makes the higher numbers unpopu- 
lar. So that, while the first church may 
retain its designation, rejoicing in its su- 
periority, the second soon comes to be 
known as the church of Dr. Biddlecome, 
and the third of Mr. Romeyn. Sometimes 
the material of the building is made to 
protrude itself into notice, as “ Brick” 
or “Stone ;” and if to avoid such earthly 
associations, the name of the street is 
adopted, the erection of another church 
on the same avenue may compel the ad- 
dition of the denominational name, giv- 
ing sometimes a title longer than a text. 
And if there should be two churches of 
the same faith in the same street, then 
the reversion is inevitable to the change- 
able name of the minister in charge. 
Now, all this confusion may be avoid- 
ed, and at the same time sacred associ- 
ations preserved. The Episcopal and Ro- 
man Catholic churches adopt the name 
of that saint whose birthday is nearest 
the date of the foundation of the church 
sonamed. The difficulties we have been 
considering are thus avoided, but serious 
objections to this practice may be urged 
on account of its manifest tendency to 
saint worship, which has never been per- 
mitted in the Protestant church. No 
well-grounded objection, however, can be 
maintained against the practice of asso- 
ciating a church with the name of an al- 
ready sacred place, like that of Calvary, 
or with a name of the Saviour, like the 
Messiah, or with the mercy of God in 
Christ, like Grace, or with a sacred trans- 
action, like the Incarnation or Ascension. 
Or, should the church prefer, there can 
be no objection to bringing to mind its 
creed in Westminster, or the faith and 
works of its fathers in Plymouth. 
Perpetuate any thing that will help 
us heavenward, though it be but a name! 
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A DREAM OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


I, 


Between the pauses of a musical dream, 
At midnight, to my soul a sweet voice came 
With most melodious murmur, like a sigh, 
Meant to subdue the rapture wrought too 
high— 
Which sang all soothing, like a lullaby: 
“Qh! come, dear soul! I have been waiting 
thee ; r 
I am the Beautiful: thou know’st my name, 
But that is little, if thou know’st not me.” 


II, 
Then was I conscious of an answer free, 
From mine own soul, that, with like melody, 
Made echo, with great sadness in its tone, 
As if but freshly it had made its moan, 
For that it felt itself too much alone. 
“ Alas |” it said, “‘ what matters it to me? 
I hear, but see not: on my vision lie 
Great sable clouds, that close when I would 
see, 
And all in vain my weary soul would try!” 


It, 


“Oh! weary not,” then sang the voice again, 
“Or will against thy weariness, though pain 
Grow from the conflict : it shall not be vain; 
Since ’tis through weary watches of the 
night 
Comes the sweet dawn, and from the 
black the bright : 
Only thou love me, and the growth of sight 
Will answer to the growth within thy breast : 
Love that is born of Faith brings her own 
light, 
Soon finds the mate she seeks, when both 
are blest. 


IV. 


“Only thou love me, as a thing apart 
From mortal passion, tasking all thy heart, 
And the sweet living consciousness will dart, 
Like a new sense, into thy vacant soul ; 
And thou shalt burst this cloudy cold 
control, 
And see the thing of worship at the goal. 
"Tis what thou know’st, and what thou will’st 
to know, 
That, after long unrest, will bring thee 
sight ; 





For, once resolved on growth, thou needs 
must grow, 
And with the will to see, Faith holds the 
light. 


Vv. 


“Only thou love me: for ’tis love creates, 
And with each need of the soul, its twin 
awaits, 
Silent and eager opening all the gates ; 
Like some fond page that fain would serve 
alone, 
Still satisfied with recompenses won, 
In the sweet need which calls him into birth ! 
Fond craving makes dear having: let him 
see 
That, in thy loving need, thou fee: st his 
worth, 
And thenceforth he is dedicate to thee ! 


vi. 


‘So am I bound to thee when thou shalt call— 
Beloved of thee, thenceforth I am thy thrall ; 
But I must be thy only, and thine all; 

Not for thy pleasure, but thy absolute 
need ; 
And, the need served, the pleasure comes 
indeed, 
The best, as doth the fruit from proper 
seed. 
But thou must serve to win; and serving 
well 
Is winning ; and fond service is best love ; 
And love makes service sweet, as with a 
spell, 
Commissioned for this duty from above. 


Vil. 


“The beauty born of the becoming thought, 
Swayed by the needful tenderness, inwrought 
With fancies rare, and aspirations taught 

Upward to seek their blisses, and to shine 
Where aspiration meets with things divine, 
Must first within thy proper self be sought. 
Within thee gazing, thou shalt thence be- 
hold 
A glory which shall brighten all thy sky— 
A realm of silken purple flecked with gold, 
Pregnant beneath the glances of thine eye. 
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VIII. 


“For in the Beautiful is all the true, 

All the imperishable, and all new, 

Forever with glad changes to the view ; 
Obedient to the law which makes all one, 
Though many as the flowers, that ’neath 

the sun 

Consort in various tribute; blending meet, 
Harmonious to the sense, their several 

blooms ; 

So that the Beautiful is still the sweet, 

The musical, a thing of soul-perfumes. 


TX, 


“Then earth becomes a garden t» the eye— 
This lowly earth—with blossoms born to vie 
With those, the best, that blossom in the 
soul ; 
The clouds that silently go drifting by 
Are chariots harnessed striving for the 
goal. 
Rare forms and exquisite visions in the sky 
Are shaped for thee to groups that sweet- 
ly woo; 
And, with the sense of the Beautiful in thy 
heart, 
Thy mind will clothe itself with wings of art, 
And thou hast but to gather and pursue. 


x. 


“The copse puts on its glories ; bending forms 
Of grace are in thy alders; willows stoop 
As damsels wooing, with full-bosomed 
charms, 
And win thee, where the Muses, in a 
group, 
Make thee grand concert, such as haply still 
Wake gladsome echoes on Idalian hill. 
The common earth, the unimpressible air, 
Streams flowing silent, and each prattling 
rill, 
Will make thee music thou shalt joy to 
hear, 
And unseen spirits come to paint thy 
landscape fair. 


xi. 


“Sun, moon, and twinkling stars shall then be 
thine, 
Not for thy vision only, but as thrall 
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To the great powers that in thee strive and 
shine, 
Illumining thy soul with all in mine ; 

For they shall shape themselves to meet 

thy call, 

Nor day nor night deny thee. They are all 
Submissive ; and thy province of control, 
With the new secret wakened in thy soul, 

Decrees them food of fancy and for thought 

Most ready, nor once needing to be taught, 


xi. * 


“fhe pregnant soul makes pregnant all it 
sees 
With beauty : earth and air, and common 
things ; 
‘ The sacred vision from the sterile frees, 
Endows with life, and clothes with light 
and wings. 
The uninhabited space for thee will swarm, 
The vacant grow to life, and put on form; 
Shrubs shall implore thee as thou go’st, and 
flowers 
Bring messages of love through all the 
hours ; 
Sad groves entreat thee to close coverts, 
where 
The sylvan gods, with simplest pipes of reed, 
Shall answer to thy humor, as thy need, 
And make most musical the common air. 


XIII, 


“Fancy, the nimblest page that waits on 
Thought, 
Shall answer as thou willest, all untaught ; 
Shall shape thee navies in the aérial sea, 
Armies,that hurl the bolts of Cyclop wrought, 
Array the legions battling front and rear, 
Urge the bright squadrons through the 
pliant air ; 
And when the fight is fought, the nations 
free, 
And Peace is in the sunset, where the 
West 
Spreads out her thousand islets, sleeping 
blessed, 
Shall steer thy shallop o’er the narrow seas, 
Gliding through realms with flowery mar- 
ges fair, 
’Mongst the twelve sisters of the Cyclades.” 
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DOLLY DRYDEN’S CHRISTMAS. 


Mr. Grusert Cruncuer was eating his 
supper, and Mr. Gilbert Cruncher’s man 
Grinders stood behind his chair. I do not 
use the word supper unadvisedly, for, there 
being no feminine Crunchers to uphold the 
claims of a fashionable ménage, Mr. Gil- 
bert listened to the voice of convenience 
and dyspepsia, partook of a civilized and 
Christian dinner at noon, and an orthodox 
supper at seven o'clock. 

It was a very good supper, quite worth 
the eating, and the table was draped with 
the choicest of snowy linen, and glittering 


with cut-glass and silver; stately silver, - 


that from the tea-urn down to the salt- 
spoons was perfectly aware of its position, 
and reflected the face of the master with a 
dignity that was unapproachable. 

Moreover, the room was a pleasant room 
to look upon on a winter’s night, gorgeous 
with the coloring of its furniture and pic- 
tures, and the sweep of the drawn cur- 
tains, flashing back all its little splendors 
of knick-knackery and gas-lights from mir- 
rored walls, and turning the air into sum- 
mer with the glow of the coals upon the 
grate. 

Besides, it was a bitter night without ; 
the wind moaned past the curtained win- 
dows, and now and then drifts of sleet 
struck them sharply, like poor thin fin- 
gers, knocking to get in. 

Therefore, Mr. Gilbert Cruncher, feel- 
ing very comfortable, ate his supper, and 
thanked God he was not as other men, 
but a member of an up-town church, 
with a hundred thousand a year. And 
then he asked Grinders to hand him the 
wine. 

I say, he felt very comfortable, but the 
expression needs modification. I should 
have said he felt as comfortable as Gil- 
bert Cruncher was ever known to feel. 
How much that is saying, you could 
judge from the face that the stately tea- 
urn reflected. A face somewhat thin, and 
darkly-tinged ; with eyes deep-set and 
keen; shaggy brows overhanging in such 
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a manner as to shut out their changes of 
expression ; a sharply-outlined chin, and 
lips compressed till only a line was left to 
mark their curving. 

There were stories told about this 
man, plenty of them; but whether true 
or false the lips had never opened to say ; 
only shutting tighter and tighter when 
he heard them. Perhaps in the course 
of fifteen minutes, he would inform Grin- 
ders that he wished to hear no more gos- 
sip; it was vulgar and foolish; also a 
waste of time. 

As for the stories, numerous enough, 
and varying with every repetition, they 
made common ground on a few points. 
Being mainly: this man’s marriage years 
ago, before his hair was gray—the girl 
was pretty enough, but it was her money 
he wanted, not her love; love, by the way, 
not being an article found in the Cruncher 
creed; the young wife’s death, and dying 
legacy of a bit of a wailing baby, who 
never was seen outside the house-door, 
and concerning whom Mr. Cruncher never 
made mention by so much as a syllable— 
they believed the child was sick, or de- 
formed, or something; also the disap- 
pearance of the little thing one day when 
its age must have been three or four years, 
having strayed from the nurse and gone 
its own wandering way. The criers were 
not sent for? Oh! yes, certainly, they 
were out; but how long the search con- 
tinued, or how faithfully the bereaved 
father seconded their efforts, had been a 
matter of some speculation. At any rate, 
that was the end of the child; the nurse 
was dismissed, the nursery shut up, and 
Mr. Cruncher had taken his solitary din- 
ners at one, and his solitary teas at seven, 
every day of every year since then, pre- 
cisely as he was doing this Christmas Eve. 
And would continue to do, till the last 
chicken-heart was eaten, the last cham- 
pagne-glass emptied, the last pew-rents 
paid, and he had gone where the glitter- 
ing table and the luxurious room could 
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not go with him; for he was not a man 
to share his hospitality with any one but 
Mr. Cruncher—not he. 

“This is quite a storm, Grinders,” 
helping himself to the butter. 

“Quite a storm, sir,” observed Mr. 
Grinders, with his eye upon the tea-urn. 
Whether he was interested in the urn as 
a subject of scientific investigation, or 
whether he had formed the pleasing habit 
of studying his master’s face therein, 
might be a matter at least open to con- 
sideration. Mr. Cruncher’s face, by the 
way, being pictured at that moment upon 
the handle, had the interesting appear- 
ance of a full moon afflicted with the 
mumps. 

“To-morrow is Christmas,” ventured 
Mr. Grinders, “‘and consequent, this, I 
may say, is Christmas Eve.” 

“Oh! yes. Ah! I had forgotten; so 
it is.” 

Certainly there were no coming festivi- 
ties, no wondering, glad young hearts, 
no little stockings hung upon the banis- 
ter in Mr. Cruncher’s house, to remind 
Mr. Cruncher that it was Christmas—the 
beautiful, golden Christmas, crowned with 
its memories of the Child who laid his 
hands upon the little ones and blessed 
them. 

Mr. Cruncher poured out another cup 
of coffee. 

Grinders looking in the tea-urn, aban- 
doned his hopes of a half-dollar, and 
heaved a sigh. 

“Tt is really very cold; how the wind 
blows! I pity the poor and improvident 
exposed to the elements to-night,” ob- 
served Mr. Cruncher devoutly. “ Grin- 
ders, won't you pass the salad ?” 

Just then there was a little feeble pull 
at the door-bell. Mr. Cruncher laid down 
his fork. 

“Who can that be, on such a nigui? 
Grinders, you may go; it will not be 
heard in the kitchen. I wish people 
would learn to pull that bell properly, 
if they must come at all.” 

Grinders went. Such a gust of wind 
swept in as he opened the door, that it 
took away his breath. Hospitably shut- 
ting it within an inch, he applied one eye 
to the inch, and looked out. 
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A little shivering object, dripping from 
its hair, its face, its rags, its bare, chilled 
hands; dripping, dripping on the granite 
steps; it might have been a bit of the 
storm itself. 

“Confound you!” said Mr. Grinders 
cordially. ‘What do you want?” 

“T don’t know,” said the object. 

“Confound you!” repeated Mr. Grin- 
ders with tenderness. ‘“ What did you 
come for, then?” 

“T don’t know,” said the object, star- 
ing in at the light and warmth ; dripping 
and dripping on the granite steps. 

Mr. Grinders put out one hand into the 
storm, and pulled the object into the ves- 
tibule, and shut the door. 

“Whew! you bring in snow enough to 
drown any respectable man! Now, what 
did you come for?” 

“T guess I come to find Christmas,” 
said the object, staring about at the light 
and warmth, dripping and dripping on 
the marble floor. 

“Grinders!” called his master, from 
the dining-room. 

Grinders gave the object a little shake, 
for the curiosity of seeing the water drip, 
and then went in silent disgust to the 
dining-room door. 

“Who is it, Grinders ?” 

“Well, sir, as near as I can make out, 
it’s a—a boy, sir.” 

“No impertinence, Grinders! 
his business ~” 

“A beggar, sir.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Cruncher. ‘“ You may 
direct him to the Temporary Home, Grin- 
ders.” 

Grinders looked in the tea-urn, and in- 
dulged in a smile. 

“He's very wet, sir; looks as much like 
a—begging your pardon, sir—a drowned 
rat as any thing I can think of at this mo- 
ment,” 

Mr. Cruncher pushed his cup aavay im- 
patiently. “It is a great nuisance—these 
street beggars. One has to make it a rule 
not to give to them, for the sake of all law 
and order. What does he want, Grin- 
ders ?” 

“He says, sir, he’s come to find Christ- 
mas, sir.” 

Mr. Cruncher, not being a man to bear 


What's 
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an insult, turned around with Grinders’s 
dismissal on his lips. 

“Tf you please, sir,” put in that gen- 
tlemaa just in time, “I think, sir, he’s 
a—a natural, sir.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Cruncher, turning back. 

Mr. Grinders, at a respectful distance, 
looked in the tea-urn again. In the tea- 
urn the shaggy brows came over the eyes, 
and the sharp mouth sharpened quick- 
ly. Mr. Grinders indulged in another 
smile, and put his finger upon the side 
of his nose, in a manner both pleasing 
and graceful. 

“Why don’t you send him off ” said 
Mr. Cruncher, the shaggy brows in the 
tea-urn still over the hidden eyes. 

“le appears to be the drippin’est nat- 
ural,” argued Grinders. 

Mr. Cruncher’s face in the tea-urn grew 
dark. 

“Send him off, I say! 
for him.” 

Grinders returned to the object. 

“You're to be sent off; he hasn’t got 
nothing for you.” 

“T come to find Christmas,” said the 
object, with his pitiful stare in at the glow 
of the cheerful room. ‘I guess I come to 
find Christmas.” 

Grinders opened the door. The storm 
came pelting in; the object looking out 
at it shivered; even as Grinders shiver- 
ed, feeling the touch of the sleet in his 
face; even as Mr. Cruncher shivered, the 
draught coming into the warm room. 

“Grinders, shut that door!” 

Grinders shut it. : 

“There an’t no Christmas there,” said 
the object, going out into the storm with 
a 


I've nothing 


“Mr. Cruncher, sir, you don’t eat your 
supper.” 
“TI do not wish for any more,” remark- 
ed Mr. Cruncher, laying down his fork. 
And the brows in the tea-urn hung 
darkly over the hidden eyes. 


Mrs. Dolly Dryden, unfortunately, did 
not live in Fifth Avenue, and there were 
no mirrors in her dining-room, no velvet- 
cushioned couches, and stately curtains, 
and glowing grate, no silver sparkling on 
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her table, no salad, and no wine. But 
for all that, they were very snug, her 
little rooms—very snug and very pleas- 
ant; oh! very, very pleasant, Dolly 
thought. 

For she had taken off the covers of 
her cooking-stove, where the coals lay. 
like broken, ruddy gold, and the kero- 
sene lamp was burning away cheerily on 
the table, and the little soft shadows 
were chased all over the room, till they 
had to hide in the corners, such a bright 
little room it was. The tiny red cur- 
tains were drawn tightly about the tiny 
windows, the table was spread for sup- 
per with the best blue cups and saucers, 
the kettle was singing merrily away to 
itself, keeping time to the children’s laugh- 
ter, and the baby catching the spirit of 
the times, tugged at the cradle till he 
rocked over and buried himself in the 
pillows. Ah! such a mischievous baby 
as he was, and so good not to cry, to be 
sure; and were there ever such children, 
said Dolly, when they all tumbled over 
him trying to pick him up—such child- 
ren! There were Johnny and Mollie, and 
Jim and Peter, and Dolly the little, all 
with very red cheeks and very bright eyes 
and very loud voices; and all the very 
picture of Dolly, for all the world! And 
indeed Dolly didn’t look like much more 
than a very pink, very round, very pretty 
child herself when she sat down in the 
midst of them to put her little fat hand 
to'her side, and get over laughing at the 
baby’s exploit. As for the baby, cling- 
ing to her neck and consigning her to a 
process of slow suffocation, so far from 
giving her the least bit of a matronly 
look, it only made you very sure she was 
playing dell—she never would grow old, 
this little Dolly! At least, so Mark said. 
Mark, you know, was her husband, and I 
suppose he ought to know. 

Well, very, very pleasant was Dolly’s 
little room to-night; for Christmas was 
coming. Very wild and very happy were 
Johnny and Mollie, and Jim and Peter, 
and Dolly the little, and the baby; for 
Christmasavas coming. Very smiling and 
pink and pretty was Dolly hereelf; for 
Christmas was coming? 
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Oh! the beautiful golden Christmas, 
crowned with its memories of the Child 
who laid his hands upon the little ones 
» and blessed them! Dolly would never 
forget it, you may be sure. Had she not 
gathered the children about her, and told 
them the old, old story, the matchless 
story, of the manger, and the starlight, 
and the angels’ song? And did not her 
blue eyes deepen and soften as she told 
it, low-voiced and still, hushing the baby 
till it was ended? And were there not 
six little clean stockings hidden away for 
to-morrow somewhere, and six pairs of 
wondering eyes trying to find out where? 
And were not the best blue cups and sau- 
cers on the table, and supper waiting for 
Mark, and the children kept up till he 
came, because it was Christmas Eve? 

Oh! no, no; Dolly had not forgotten 
Christmas. Ah! the little plannings and 
turnings it had cost—for, as I said, Dolly 
did not live in Fifth Avenue—so many 
innocent puddings and pints of milk as 
she had managed to go without, to save 
a little for to-morrow ; and to go without 
so that Mark and the children should 
not miss them, which was the hardest 
of all; such secret contrivings as there 
had been, to make her cloak do for an- 
other winter with the old trimming ; 
such a coaxing of the holes in Johnny's 
tippet, and so many half-hours spent at 
night with her coarse needle and linen 
thread, patching up Mollie’s shoes her- 
self, to save the cobbler’s bill, and then 
asking Mark if Mr. Jones didn’t mend 
them well, Ah! Dolly was such a little 
diplomatist, when she chose to be! 

And Dolly knew no such word as fail, 
which was the best of it. For in the closet 
there was a plate, and on the plate there 
lay a turkey, a real turkey—not so very 
large, butlargeenough. Dolly had weigh- 
ed it nicely, and decided that it would just 
go round; the children should eat all they 
wanted for once, and not be bothered with 
saving any for breakfast. How proud 
Dolly was of that turkey! Mark told her 
she would have to remember it when she 
said her prayers, meaning to joke her a 
little on the wickedness of pride. Where- 
at Dolly looked up. innocently, and said 
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that she had—didn’t she thank the Lord 
for it every time she went into the closet ? 
Mark kissed her then, and caught her up 
in his arms, and holding her very tightly, 
said that she was his gospel, But the 
baby cried, and Dolly didn’t hear him. 

And then there were the stockings. 
How Dolly had worked to fill those stock- 
ings; to get the tiny contribution from 
the toy-shop out of the wandering pen- 
nies, and pricking her fingers over the rag- 
dolls, and the balls, and the mittens, and 
nobody but Dolly knew what not, after 
the children were asleep. When they 
were finished, there were just enough— 
not one tiny gift too many, not one too 
few. Dolly wondered, .while she was 
counting the funny little stockings, what 
she should have done if there had been 
one more, 

“T guess I will pull up the curtain,” 
said this thoughtful little Dolly, getting 
up from the floor where she and the child- 
ren had been at play together, ‘it will 
look so pleasant to father as he comes 
along; besides, there may be some poor 
people who haven’t got any Christmas, 
and will like to look in.” 

“Poor people!” echoed the children, 
watching the round, rosy arm as it push- 
ed aside the curtain. 

‘Poor paper!” attempted ,the baby. 
And then Dolly was perfectly sure there 
never were such children, and kissed them 
all around from Johnny downward. 

Oh! a very, very pretty picture it was, 
to look in from the storm through the red- 
curtained window, and see the table, and 
the tea-cups, and the coals in the stove 
like broken, ruddy gold; the light on the 
children’s faces, and Dolly there a child 
among them,.the baby in her arms, her 
face just turned away to show the curve 
and color of her pretty, rounded cheek, 
and that bit of a dimple hiding away by 
her warm, red lips; very pretty, very 
homelike, too, and kindly. You would 
know the Child was not forgotten there. 

“There comes father!’ cried Johnny, 
jumping over Peter and Mollie, and Jim 
and Dolly the little, and scrambling to 
the door. 

Dolly ‘started up, a happy color in her 
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face, but stopped in the middle of the 
room. 

“Why, no! Stop, Johnny, that isn’t 
father’s step ; besides, somebody’s knock- 
ing.” * 
"Bo Dolly put the baby in the cradle, 
and went to the door. She had to tug 
with both hands to open it, and when she 
did open it, the storm came beating in, 
and there stood something dripping and 
dripping on the wooden step’, dripping 
from its hair, its face, its rags, its poor 
chilled hands. 

“Oh! my good gracious!” said Dolly. 

“T don’t know,” said the something. 

“Why, Inever did!” said Dolly. “What 
are you ?” 

“I’m Zeke,” said the something. 

“Come in; why, do come in. Why, 
you're drenched through! My good gra- 
cious |” ' 

Dolly shut the door; the boy stood 
dripping and dripping on the clean bare 
floor. . 

“Why, I never saw any thing like it! 
To think of being out without an um- 
brella or a hat! Where did you come 
from, Zeke ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

Dolly turned him to the light, looking 
at him closely. 

“What do you want, Zeke ?” 

“T come to find Christmas,” said the 
boy with his pitiful stare. 

“Oh! I see,” said Dolly in her soft, 
compassionate tones. ‘“‘ Poor thing! poor 
thing!” 

The boy stood there dripping and shiv- 
ering, shivering and dripping; his blank, 
appealing eyes wandered all about the 
cosy room, fell on the fire-light, and the 
supper, and the rosy, wondering child- 
ren. And then suddenly he cried out in 
& poor, dumb cry, some faint longing 
struggling into his face: 

“T want to find Christmas! 
find Christmas !” 

“O my!” said Dolly, her apron going 
up to her eyes. 

And then she stood a minute quite 
still. The turkey, and the stockings, and 
the children, and Mark! Only just enough, 
you know; and she had planned so long, 


I want to 
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and contrived and turned and twisted so 
hard for it! Well? 

The apron came down again. I never 
knew just what happened behind it, but 
I fancy the Child spoke to Dolly just 
then—the Child who was coming to-mor- 
row, to be very near to the despired and 
rejected of men. At any rate, the apron 
came down, anc Dolly took Zeke’s hand 
that shivered in her little plump one, and 
led him up to the fire, and took Mollie et 
of ‘the rocking-chair, and put him into ... 

“There !” she-said. “You just sit 
there and keep as warm as you can, till 
I get some of father’s clothes to put on 
you. Poor thing! poor thing! you shall 
have a Christmas.” 

And then, for all her pains to laugh, 
Dolly’s apron had to go up to her eyes 
again. The faint, struggling longing in 
the dull face changed to a faint, strug- 
gling joy, the boy’s eyes turning on her, 
as she moved with her cheery step about 
the room, the apron still going up and 
down, up and down, like the foolish little 
apron as it was. i 

“And how did you ever come out with- 
out an umbrella or a hat?” asked Dolly, 
rubbing away at the boy’s numb fingers, 
when she had him snugly stowed up by 
the fire, nearly lost to mortal view in 
Mark's best coat. 

“IT don’t know,” said Zeke, watching 
her warm, pink hands; “I lost some- 


‘body or somebody lost me, I don’t know 


which.” é 

Then, with another of those dumb 
cries : 

“T looked in at the window, I guess. 
I see you and him,” pointing to the baby, 
who, quite deserted by his mother, sat 
wondering at the insult in the cradle, and 
staring at the new-comer with his fist in 
his mouth, “I thought Christmas was 
in here, may be.” 

“So it is,” said Dolly, “a fine Christ- 
mas. Zeke shall have a Christmas, and 
a supper too.” 

“A Christmas and a supper!” repeated 
Zeke. 

So Dolly bustled around to make him 
a cup of the coffee that was boiling mer- 
rily for Mark, and every now and then the 
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foolish white apron went up and down, 
up and down. 

“ And where do you live ?” asked Dolly, 
watching him eat and drink in his fam- 
ished way. 

“T don’t know. Guess I don’t live no- 
wheres. I belonged to a circus, or the 
circus belonged to me. I don’t know 
which.” . 

“Oh!” said Dolly. 
live with the circus ?” 

“T don’t know. Guess they beat me, 
or somebody. I guess it was me.” 

“Q dear me!” cried Dolly. ‘And 
haven’t you got any father or mother, or 
any thing ?” 

But Zeke only answered with his blank, 
piteous stare, and drank his coffee. 

Just then outspake Peter from the 
circle of open-eyed and open-mouthed 
children : 

“T don’t want that idjot here, to have 
any of our Christmas !” 

And what did Dolly do but shut him 
in the closet! a punishment almost un- 
heard of in this little mother’s moral gov- 
ernment. It is a fact perhaps worthy 
of record, that the next morning Peter 
heroically slid his candy horse into Zeke’s 
ragged stocking, and stood by, winking 
very hard till Zeke ate it up. 

Presently, Mark came home, with his 
usual merry rap on the window. Dolly, 
with a little flush on her cheek, went to 
meet him at the door. 

“T don’t know what you'll say, Mark 
dear. I do hope you won't mind, but 
he was so wet, and he said he wanted to 
find Christmas—just think of it, Mark !— 
and I thought we'd make the turkey do, 
somehow.” 

. Mark looked over at the pitiful, comical 
figure sitting there in his brass-buttoned 
coat, and then he broke into a laugh, and 
caught Dolly up as if she had been a kit- 
ten, and said, Was there ever such a little 
woman ? and didn’t Dolly have a shower- 
bath against his wet coat! 

“Qh! you're just the best of Marks! 
And, Mark dear, he was so wet, and I 
did have to put him into your coat.” 

The best of Marks broke into another 
laugh, and didn’t Dolly have another 


“Did you always 
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shower-bath! And how very, very pretty 
she looked rubbing away to rub the fresh, 
sweet rain-drops off from her cheeks, and 
tugging at-Mark’s overcoat to help him 
off with it, and pouring out his coffee 
with the baby in her arms, and Peter and 
Johnny, and Mollie and Jim, and Dolly 
the little, nudging her elbows as a plea 
for their supper, and Zeke looking on all 
delighted from the rocking-chair. And 
weren’t they all very, very merry! 


So Christmas Eve howled itself away in 
the storm without, and laughed itself 
away by the sweet home fires within, 
and the beautiful golden Christmas came, 
with its crown of pure soft snow, and 
shimmering sunlight, and the bells ring- 
ing glad and high from the old church 
towers. And with it came the Child who 
had come two thousand years ago, steal- 
ing down, down into the hearts that wait- 
ed for him, leaving in each a whispered 
message that none but he and it should 
know. 

Mr. Gilbert Cruncher had dined alone 
at his stately table on which was spread 
his stately Christmas dinner; Grinders, 
whose hopes had slowly reduced to the 
melancholy dimensions of a quarter, had 
seen them faintly fading away in the 
dessert-spoons; Mr. Cruncher had taken 
his afternoon nap, and read his afternoon 
paper, and waited for his afternoon mail, 
and then Mr. Cruncher, with his brows 
hanging heavily over the hidden eyes, 
started out fora walk. A suspicious ob- 
server might have conceived the idea that 
Mr. Cruncher was restless; but perhaps 
it was only chicken @ la créme. At any 
rate, Mr. Cruncher’s brows hung very 
heavily, when he told Grinders particu- 
larly, on starting, that no beggars should 
be let inside the door that day—he had 
had enough of them. Did he hear? Not 
one. Grindersheard. Then Mr. Cruncher 
put on his hat and went out. 

Surely the Child had passed this man 
by, had he not? Passed him by, and 
forgotten him, and left no whispered mes- 
sage for him that only they two should 
know. How could he turn aside from the 
sweet home-fires and weary himself with 
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pleadings at this locked heart that had 
not watched and waited for him ? 

Mr. Gilbert Cruncher walked back and 
forth and to and fro, and wandered through 
the streets until the twilight. Restless, 
was Mr. Cruncher? He would have as- 
sured you it was the chicken. 

And while he walked, he came at last 
to a little window behind which the lamp 
was just lighted, and the red curtain was 
pushed aside. Behind the curtain was a 
bit of a picture—when were there not pic- 
tures behind that curtain ?—a little round- 
ed, rosy woman with blue eyes and a dim- 
ple, playing at dolls with a rounded, rosy 
baby ; down in the lamp-light and the fire- 
light, the faces of children upturried and 
happy; tiny Christmas toys, too, scat- 
tered about. 

Mr. Gilbert Cruncher was not an ama- 
teur in the fine arts, but nevertheless he 
stood there looking in at this little pic- 
ture, and thought, with the line that 
marked where his lips should be, relax- 
ing, that it was really very pretty. Now 
Mr. Cruncher was Mrs. Dolly Dryden’s 
landlord; so Mr. Cruncher, finding the 
picture so pretty, thought he would go in 
and make a call—make a friendly call. 
And really, that made Mr. Cruncher re- 
member that it was Christmas, and before 
he knew it, the line where his lips should 
be began to soften and soften. So Mr. 
Cruncher knocked, and Johnny opened 
the door. 

“Oh! my goodness gracious!” cried 
Dolly, jumping up and dropping the 
baby. “Why, Mr. Cruncher, sir!” 

“How do you do, Mrs. Dryden ?” said 
Mr. Cruncher, bringing his hand down on 
Johnny’s head with a vague idea of pat- 
ting it; which resulted in a conviction of 
Johnny's that he was about to be scalped, 
and his setting up thereat a scream that 
did justice even to Johnny. 

“Oh! mercy on me!” said Dolly. 
“Johnny, be still! Mr. Cruncher, won't 
you take a seat, sir? Mark has just gone 
out—he will be very sorry, sir.” 

And oh! he was going to raise the rent, 
thought poor little Dolly, and picked up 
the baby, and sat down quite pale. But 
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not a word said Mr. Cruncher of rent. 
Only, looking around the cosy room, 

“Your young people seem to be hav- 
ing a nice time here, Mrs. Dryden.” And 
Dolly could hardly believe her ears, but 
she thought Mr. Cruncher sighed. 

“Oh! yes, sir—indeed they have, sir. 
And the best of it was the poor creature 
that came last night—he’s been playing 
with them all day, and we made the tur- 
key go round, sir, easy, after all. Bless 
my soul! I never saw such a poor crea- 
ture.” 

“Oh! a beggar?” said Mr. Cruncher. 

“Yes, sir, and he wasn’t quite right 
in his mind, sir, and said he’d come to 
find Christmas—just think of that, sir, 
poor thing! poor thing!—that there was 
nobody to give him any!” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Cruncher. And then 
the shaggy brows came down over his 
eyes till Dolly was quite frightened, and 
thought the rent was surely coming. 

““And so you took him in, this—this 
imbecile ?’ said Mr. Cruncher after a 
pause. 

‘Dear me, sir! who could do any thing 
else? he dripping away on the steps, and 
so cold, sir! And, indeed, sir, I think he 
brought a blessing or an angel or some- 
thing with him, for never such a merry 
Christmas saw I in all my days. To see 
him hanging up his little ragged stocking 
when the rest of ’em did—it would have 
made you cry, Mr. Cruncher. And to 
see when he found the scraps I took out 
of the children’s, and put into his—they 
never missed ’em, sir, and to see him hold 
*em up an’ laugh—only one or two sugar- 
plums and such, sir, and to see him take 
hold of that turkey, and call it Christmas, 
sir!” 

Dolly felt for her apron just there, but 
she hadn’t any on; so she hid her face 
in the baby’s neck instead. 

Mr. Cruncher looked out of the win- 
dow. Presently: 

“What are you going to do with this— 
hem! this imbecile, Mrs. Dryden? You 
will find it troublesome getting rid of 
him now, I am afraid.” 

“T don’t know, sir,” said Dolly, with 
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the dimple coming back. ‘Mark and I 
haven’t thought so far yet. We couldn’t 
turn him off till Christmas was over, any- 
ways, of course, Mark says, which was so 
very good of him, sir; and now he’s taken 
him off for a walk with Peter, else you 
might see the poor thing, sir. If we could 
only keep him, sir,” and Dolly looked 
around at the happy, upturned faces, 
“Mark and me; we were saying last night 
how hard it was to see a poor thing like 
that wandering all about the world. I do 
wish you could see him, sir!” 

“Oh! it is of no consequence,” said 
Mr. Cruncher, rising, with the hidden eyes 
quite: impenetrable, “‘none in the world. 
Good evening, Mrs. Dryden.” 

And then the door opened, and in came 
Peter and Zeke tumbling boisterously 
over each other, and Mark, stopping short 
with his hat in his hand. 

“How do you do, Mark?’ began Mr. 
Cruncher. “I have been making a call 
on your—— Why!” 

And then Mr. Cruncher sat down in 
the nearest chair. His face was blood- 
less, the sharp lips parted and quivering. 

“This is—this is——” 

“Zeke, sir,” said Dolly, bringing him 
forward. His tattered clothes, dry now, 
and warm, had been neatly mended by 
Dolly’s skillful fingers; a stick of the 
Christmas candy showed in his pocket. 
The faint, struggling joy spoke in its 
dumb way through every feature of his 
face. 

“Zeke,” said Mr. Cruncher, holding 
out his hand, “I want to look at you.” 

The boy came slowly to his knee, and 
the two jooked in one another’s eyes. 

“‘How—where did you come from?” 
Mr. Cruncher’s voice was low and hoarse, 

“T belonged to a circus, or a circus be- 
longed to me. There was horses.” 

“You ran away with a circus—that 
was it?” 
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“They beat me,” said the boy, turn. 
ing to look for Dolly. 

“Zeke,” Mr. Cruncher touched his 
shoulder, shrinking a little as he did so, 
“T want to look at you again.” 

Again the boy came slowly to his knee, 
and again the two looked into one an- 
other’s eyes. 

Then Gilbert Cruncher covered his face 
with his hands. 

. Mark looked at Dolly, and Dolly looked 
at Mark, and the baby cooed softly in the 
silence. 

Just then a church-bell rang out clear- 
ly on the hush of the evening air. Clear- 
ly, and sweetly, and sorrowfully. Sor- 
rowful, sweet, andclear. The wind caught 
the sound, and bore it. far over the pure, 
soft snow, and away into the golden 
Christmas sunset—away, somewhere— 
clear, and sweet, and sorrowful; sorrow- 
ful, sweet, and clear. Even as if the 
voice of the Child were there, with the 
music of its message. Oh! beautiful, 
whispered message, that only two should 
know! 

Gilbert Cruncher looked up at last, 
and took the boy’s hand within his own. 

“Come, my son,” he said, “we will 
go home.” 

Clear, and sweet, and joyful rang the 
church bells, as they went out of the cosy 
room together, and shut the door. Clear, 
and triumphant, and joyful rang the 
church bells, out in the evening hush. 

“Why, I never!” said Dolly. “You 
don’t say so!” 

And then she sat down and cried, like 
the silly little Dolly as she was. But it 
is very sweet tocry for joy, isn’t it? And 
very sweet did Dolly look, and very pink 
and pretty, and very, very dear. At 
least, that was what Mark said, and I 
take his word for it. 
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From the first Gustavus had resolved 
not to hazard a battle till he had found 
some allies in Germany; it would indeed 
have been madness for him to have done 
it. It was long before such appeared ; 
for gallant little Hesse Cassel, which 
threw in its lot with him at once, and, 
among many unfaithful, remained faith- 
ful to the last, was at once too small and 
too distant to count for much. The two 
most powerful of the Protestant princes, 
those whose alliance it most concerned 
him to secure, were his brother-in-law, 
the Elector of Brandenburg, (I need hard- 
ly remind you that the kingdom of Prus- 
sia did not come into existence till some 
seventy years later) ahd the Elector of 
Saxony, the latter a much greater person 
then in Germany than a king of Saxony 
is now; for Saxony has lost in power, 
extent, and influence, since the seven- 
teenth century, almost as much as Prus- 
sia has gained. Little good, I am sorry 
to say, can be reported of either. John 
George of Saxony was a mighty Nim- 
rod. He had killed with his own hands, 
or seen killed under his eyes, one hun- 
dred and thirteen thousand six hundred 
and twenty-nine wild animals. He was, 
moreover, a great drunkard; the Beer 
King, or, more contemptuously still, the 
Beer Jug, was the nickname which he 
bore. Looking at himself as, by heredi- 
tary right, the champion of the Protest- 
ant cause, and yet too timorous to affront 
the dangers which that championship in- 
volved—willing, if he could, to form a 
middle party which should mediate be- 
tween the emperor and the Swedish 
king—he beheld with intense displeasure 
another stepping into the foremost place, 
and resolute to put all upon the hazard. 
When to this we add that his court-chap- 
lain and principal adviser was long ago 
Suspected, and now is known, to have 
been sold to the court of Vienna, and, 
being a very high Lutheran indeed, 


thought a Calvinist on the whole worse 
than a papist, it is plain to see that not 
very easily would any effectual help be 
gotten out of him. As little was to be 
obtained from the king’s own brother-in- 
law of Brandenburg. Those who have 
read will not easily forget Carlyle’s ac- 
count of him, and of his shuffling “ peace 
at any price” policy, through the whole 
of this war. ‘Poor man!” exclaims Car- 
lyle, “it was his fate to stand in the range 
of these huge collisions, where the Titans 
were hurling rocks at one another, and he 
hoped by dexterous skipping to escape 
share of the game.” 

Provoked, angered, endangered as the 
king was by the hesitations of the elect- 
ors and other weaklings like them, he was 
evidently sometimes amused—and this 
amusement is very characteristic of the 
strong humor which was so marked a 
feature in him—at their feeble efforts to 
wriggle through a time like that, taking 
no part on this side or on that in a con- 
flict which should decide for them whe- 
ther they were to be at all—thinking at 
the same time to keep terms with him 
and with the emperor, or, as he regarded 
it, with God and with the devil. But 
with all Gustavus’s humorous appreci- 
ation of their perplexities, there was no 
man less to be trifled with—no man who 
would less stand any nonsense. He was 
come to save them—with their will, if 
they would lend a helping hand; against 
their will, iff they refused. 

These poor German princes, to say 
truth, were in about equal terror of their 
oppressor and their deliverer; or perhaps 
in worse fear of the latter than the former. 
From the emperor they hoped (it would 
have proved but a vain hope) to purchase 
safety for themselves by various conces- 
sions and compliances, or, at any rate, 
they might entertain the expectation, as 
being the biggest morsels, that they would 
be swallowed the last; but there was no 
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escape from their terrible deliverer, who 
insisted on dragging them into the con- 
flict, and that at any rate they should not 
perish without striking one manful blow 
for themselves. : 

There was published a few years ago, 
from the royal Saxon archives, the confi- 
dential report of an envoy, Herr von Wil- 
merstorff, sent by the elector of Bran- 
denburg to the king, in July, 1630. Gus- 
tavus was then just beginning to make a 
strong position for himself in Northern 
Germany; and the mission of the envoy 
was to persuade him, if possible, to re- 
frain from advancing farther into the land, 
to suggest the jealousies which would thus 
be awakened even among the Protest- 
ants, and to urge that he should at least 
consent to an armistice, the elector of- 
fering himself as a mediator between him 
and the Catholic League. This report is 
so characteristic of the king, gives so much 
insight into his manner of dealing with 
men, is indeed so authentic a piece of bi- 
ography, that I must ask you to listen to 
a brief summary of it. The envoy having 
reported the delivery of his message, pro- 
ceeds: ‘Hereupon his majesty, after he 
had most graciously heard me out—laugh- 
ing, however, a little when I came to the 
proposal of an armistice—answered me at 
length, no one else being present: ‘I 
have listened to the arguments by which 
my lord and brother-in-law would seek 
to dissuade me from the war, but could 
well have expected another communication 
from him, namely, that God having helped 
me so far, and come as I am into this land 
for no other end than to deliver its poor 
and oppressed estates and people from the 
horrible tyranny of the thieves and rob- 
bers who have plagued it so long; above 
all, to free his highness from like tribula- 
tion, he would rather have joined himself 
with me, and thus not failed to seize the 
opportunity which God has wonderfully 
vouchsafed him. Or does not his highness 
yet know that the intention of the emperor 
and of the league is this: not to cease till 
the evangelical religion is quite rooted out 
of the empire; and that he himself has 
nothing else to look forward to, than to be 
compelled either to deny his faith, or to 
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forsake his land? Does he hope with 
prayers and entreaties, and such like 
means, to obtain any other result? For 
God's sake, let him bethink himself a lit- 
tle, and for once grasp manly counsels, 
For myself, I can not go back. Jacta 
est alea, transivimus Rubiconem. [ 
seek in this work not mine own things, 
no profit at all, except the safety of my 
kingdom ; else have I nothing from it but 
expense, weariness, toil, and danger of 
lifeand limb. Now is your master’s hap- 
piest opportunity, while his land is free 
from the imperial soldiery, that he him- 
self garrison and arm his fortresses, and 
be thus no longer a mere deputy of the 
emperor—a servant in his own land. Qui 
se fait brebis, le loup le mange. Or if 
he will not do this, let him trust me only 
with Custrin, which I may hold; and re- 
main you in your sloth, which your mas- 

ter so much loves. What else do you | 
propose? For this I say to you plainly 
beforehand, I will hear and know nothing 
of neutrality. His highness must be 
friend or foe. When I come to his bor- 
ders, he must declare himself hot or cold. 
The battle is one between God and the 
devil. Will his highness hold with God, 
let him stand on my side; if he pre- 
fer to hold with the devil, then he must 
fight with me. Tertium non dabitur. 
And I beseech you take this commission 
upon you, to carry my answer exactly 
back to his highness; for I have no peo- 
ple by me whom I can spare to send. I 
am not indisposed to peace. I know that 
the fortune of war is uncertain, having 
abundantly proved it in the many wars 
which, with various issues, I have waged. 
But that now, when by God's grace I 
am advanced so far, I should again with- 
draw, that can no man advise me, not the 
emperor himself, when he will use his 
reason. That your master should me- 
diate, I can very well suffer; but he 
must at the same time put himself ina 
posture of defense and arm, else all his 
mediating will help nothing. Several of 
the Hanse towns are ready to join me. I 
only wait till a prince of the empire comes 
forward. What might not the two elect- 
ors of Saxony and Brandenburg, together 
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with those cities, accomplish? Would 
God that a Maurice were here!’ 

“T replied that I had no authority to 
treat on such matters; but for my humble 
self doubted how far my master could 
join arms with the king, having due re- 
gard to his honor and good faith, He 
interrupted me outright: ‘ Yes, they will 
soon put the honor upon you of turning 
you out of home and land. They will 
keep faith with you as they have so long 
kept the capitulations.’ 

“T.—‘ One must keep the future before 
one’s eyes, and consider, if fortune should 
be unfavorable, how all would go to 
wrack.’ 

“King.—‘ That is what will happen, if 
you sit Still ;, and would have happened 
before this if I had not stepped in. His 
highness should do as I do, and leave 
the issue to God.’ 

“J.—‘ Your majesty can not take it ill 
that my master prefers to follow after 
peace; above all, when so much at this 
moment invites it; as, first, the general 
desire for a pacification, and, secondly, 
the Dict now holding at Ratisbon. If 
only his highness might lay before the 
Diet, how, in your majesty’s judgment, 
peace could be attained, much good might 
be effected; and thus, too, that might be 
averted, which else may happen, that 
your majesty should be put under ban, 
and proclaimed pro hoste communi of the 
empire.’ 

“King.—‘ Yes ; they will put me under 
ban, who am come, not as an enemy, but 
as friend—to put down and drive away 
the robbers and destroyers of the empire ; 
not to change aught but to preserve. If 
they are mad enough not to own this, and 
proclaim me for an enemy, the ban may 
light upon themselves as soon as upon me. 
This work which I have begun can very 
well go forward for fifty years, and God 
will raise up for it others from our ashes.’ 

“‘T.—‘ But any how the land and people 
will be ruined. Better that your majes- 
ty should impart to him in confidence 
your conditions of peace.’ 

“King.—‘ But what security shall I 


have for their observance? Paper and 
ink ?? 
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“T.—‘ Your majesty shall have such 
bonds as bind men. What is duly re- 
solved in the Diet, that will be held fast.’ 
‘“King.—‘ No, that is nothing. Some- 
thing real in hand may give security ; 
nothing else. My hands have eyes in 
them ; they believe what they see, (Manus 
mez oculate sunt; credunt quod vident.) 
Let them restore the banished princes 
and make me their protector, to hold 
their fortresses; else they will stand to 
nothing, and are not to be trusted.’ 

“T.—*While your majesty is content 
that his highness should mediate, so must 
at least neutrality be allowed him.’ 

“King.—‘ Yes, till I come into your 
country. All that is mere trumpery, 
which the wind scatters away. What 
sort of thing is neutrality? I do not un- 
derstand it.’ 

“He presently reverted to the duke of 
Pomerania, said that the worthy prince 
was perfectly satisfied with him, had en- 
treated that he would be his father. ‘But 
I,’ said his majesty, ‘told him I had rather 
be his son, seeing he had no children.’ 
Hereupon I replied: ‘Yes, your majesty, 
that may very well be, if only my master 
may keep the right of primogeniture.’ 

“‘ King.—‘ Yes, he.shall keep it; but-he 
must help to defend it, and not barter it, 
like Esau, for a mess of pottage.’” 

This last little passage between the king 
and the envoy must be explained by the | 
fact, that the elector laid claim to succeed 
to the childless duke’s dominions, but was 
in great terror lest the king of Sweden 
should be before him, and inherit in his 
stead. 

I can not but think that the agent who 
has made so excellent a report of this 
most characteristic discourse, does so 
with an evident sympathy for the king; 
and though, as an honest man, doing his 
very best for his employer, not at all dis- 
pleased when the chaff which he was dis- 
patched to offer for grain was winnowed 
away with so unceremonious a breath. I 
will only add, that the king was as good 
as his word, when he declared his inabili- 
ty to understand what neutrality at such 
.a crisis meant: and thus, when negotia- 
tions with his vacillating brother-in-law 
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drew out into length, he put an end to all 
shilly-shally, by advancing his army, with 
loaded cannon and matches burning, to 
the gates of Berlin. The treaty of alli- 
ance was quickly signed; and it was not 
long before the force of cicumstances, the 
intolerable outrages of the imperial com- 
mander, obliged the.elector of Saxony 
also to make common cause with the Swed- 
ish king ; though this with less than half 
a heart, and with many a secret resolu- 
tion of deserting the common cause, and 
patching up.a private peace of his own at 
the first favorable opportunity ; which ac- 
cordingly, soon. after the king’s death, by 
the treaty of Prague he did, (1635) with- 
out one of the true objects of the war at- 
tained; by this act of his bequeathing to 
his native land thirteen years more of 
desolation and woe. 

When, a little while ago, in the prepar- 
ation of this’ article, I was examining in 
the British Museum a collection of the 
broadsheets, placards, ballads, caricatures, 
portraits of illustrious or popular persons, 
the heroes of the day, which appeared 
during the course of the Thirty Years’ 
War, I lighted on a print which was cal- 
culated to stir a smile, and at the same 
time some thoughts deeper than a smile. 
It is of date 1631, and evidently was pub- 
lished in the first joy of these alliances 
which promised so well to the Protestant 
cause. This print represents Gustavus 
and this poor paltry Saxon elector, side 
by side, like twin heroes, each of them 
waving his truncheon, and prancing on 
his war-horse, and one making just as 
gallant a show as the other. It may stir 
a thought in us to consider that this print 
did, no doubt, accurately set forth the 
estimate of them which, at that moment, 
by many was formed; knowing as we 
know now, what meanness, pusillanimi- 
ty, and falsehood were lurking under all 
this outside bravery in the one—what 
courage, magnanimity, and faithfulness 
unto the death in the other ; that of these, 
the Castor and Pollux, the twin heroes of 
a day, one is only dragged out of his mer- 
ited oblivion for such dishonorable men- 


tion as mine is at this:time; the other. 


shines and will shine, in the night of this 
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world, a clear star, beckoning to noble 
deeds, so long as the world shall endure, 

Bat to return. Take a brief extract 
here from a work written by one of those 
gallant Scots to whom I have already re- 
ferred. Colonel Robert Monro—himself 
a Dugald Dalgetty in his way, but one of 
a very noble type—has left a record of 
his share in these campaigns, and it is 
from him I quote. He is describing the 
junction of the two armies, the Saxon and 
the Swedish, and the strong contrast in 
outward show which the one and the other 
presented; “the Saxon, which for the 
pleasing of the eye was the most com- 
plete little army, well armed and well ar- 
rayed, that ever mine eye did, look on, 
whose officers did all look as if fhey were 
going in their best apparel and arms to be 
painted, where nothing was defective the 
eye could behold. Our army having lain 
over night on a parcel of plowed ground, 
they were so dusty, they looked just like 
kitchen-wenches with their uncleanly 
rags, but within which were hidden cour- 
ageous hearts, being old experimental 
blades. Yet these Saxon gentry, in their 
feathers and bravery, did judge of us and 
ours according to our outsides, thinking 
but little of us; nevertheless, we thought 
not the worse of ourselves.” The chief 
part of this Saxon army, which made so 
brave an appearance, fled early, as is well 
known, in the day, from the field of 
Leipsic, leaving all the brunt of the bat- 
tle to be borne by the Swedes. But I 
must not anticipate. 

Thus joined, although tardily and re- 
luctantly, by the princes whose battles 
he was fighting far more than his own, 
Gustavus was at length able to measure 
himself in not unequal arms with the 
forces of the Catholic League. He did not 
wait long to do so. Advancing boldly 
into the heart of Germany, on the plains 
of Leipsic he defeated Tilly, the victor of 
more than twenty battle-fields ; and not 
defeated only, but so shattered, scattered, 
ground his army into dust, that for a 
while all Germany lay open to him to 
march whithersoever he would. 

Gustavus has been greatly blamed that 
he did not at once advance to Vienna and 
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there end the war, imposing his own terms 
upon theemperor. There have even been 
those who have insinuated that he re- 
frained from doing so, as not counting 
that it would be for his own glory, or for 
the furtherance of those far-reaching 
schemes which he meditated, to bring the 
struggle to so speedy a close. ‘His whole 
life is an answer to the charge of being 
this traitor to the cause which he had un- 
dertaken. That he was ambitious — that 
vague and vast possibilities’ for himself 
did float before his eyes—I have not de- 
nied; but ever in subordination to the 
solemn work which he had taken im hand, 
and, as I believe, chiefly valuable to him 
as giving pledge for the permanence of 
that work. Neither is there the slightest 
reason for supposing that such an advance 
would have been attended with such re- 
sults, any more than that Rome would 
have fallen if Hannibal had followed up 
his victory at Cannes by an immediate 
advance upon jt. Vienna would not have 
opened its gates at his summons; he cer- 
tainly was in no condition to besiege and 
take it. He would after a while have re- 
tired from its walls with wasted and baf- 
fled forces, as Torstenson at a later period 
of the war actually did, with precious 
time lost, and having missed all those 
fruits of his triumph which were actually 
within his reach. 

It indeed poured a rich harvest into 
his lap. Borne on the wings of victory, 
cum Deo et victricibus armis—for that 
was the characteristic legend on his me- 
dals at this time struck—he marched to- 
ward Franconia and the Rhine, every- 

’ where hailed by the down-trodden Protest- 
ants of Germany, whose worship he re- 
established, whose churches he restored 
to them, as their saviour and deliverer. 
The very excess of their gratitude would 
sometimes make him afraid.’ Only three 
days before his death he said to his chap- 
lain: ‘They make a god of me: God will 
punish me for this.’. How enthusiastic 
this their welcome must have been we 
can a little understand, if we keep in mind 
the halo of glory which at this time en- 
circled his brows—the enormous boons 
which, at extremest hazard to his person 
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and to his kingdom, he had:conferred upon 
them; and when we add to this, that he 
eminently possessed all the arts of popu- 
larity—gracious and eloquent speech—a 
condescension at once natural and stu- 
died, and, with those ambitious hopes for 
the future which played before him, the 
desire as well as the power to win golden 
opinions from all sorts of men. Even his 
enemies could not altogether resist the 
magic of his presence. Thus at Munich, 
which he entered as a conqueror, he vis- 
ited the Jesuits’ College —debated in 
Latin the doctrine of transubstantiation 
with one of the fathers, who did to him 
the honors of the establishment—and left 
them so well satisfied, that after his death 
they declared he was a particular admirer 
of their society. They were certainly 
mistaken in this. He always ascribed 
the main guilt of this hideous civil war 
to their intrigues. It was in his sight— 
and he was wont so to call it—the Jesuits’ 
War. 

Gustavus was in all this the strongest 
possible contrast to Wallenstein. Con- 
scious that there was no true greatness 
in him, the duke of Friedland was ever 
anxious to produce an impression of 
greatness—to impose on men. Exces- 
sive in ‘his punishments, excessive in his 
rewards, (rapti largitor) surrounded with 
an incredible number and pomp of re- 
tainers, he was himself reserved, myste- 
rious, would fain induce a belief that there 
was something about him unlike to other 
men; that he could read the stars, that 
he held strange comunications with the 
invisible world. The king, on the con- 
trary, took no care of his dignity. He 
knew that his dignity was in no danger ; 
that it could abundantly take care of it- 
self: that one having the realities of great- 
ness, could safely dispense with the shows. 
Affable, a man of the people, accessible 
to all, the genial monarch was ever ready 
to exchange words with friend or foe ; had 
still, as the occasion required, an earn- 
est word, or a merry jest, or a quick re- 
tort for all comers, with never any mis- 
giving but that everywhere he could hold 
his own ; that in the keenest dialetic fence 
he would as certainly prove master of the 





situation as in the lists of arms and the 
stormiest battle-field. 

As I am desirous to set Gustavus be- 
fore you, not in his lights only, but in 
his lights and- shadows alike, I must not 
leave unnoticed a fault which he had— 
namely, that he was sometimes excessive 
in anger, or angry when the cause of an- 
ger was not sufficient. I do not find fault 
with him that he could be angry; nay, 
he who can not be angry, and who is not 
angry, at meanness, or falsehood, or in- 
justice, or cruelty, is worth very little, 
and is wanting in one of the nobler pas- 
sions of the soul. For instance, that he 
could be angry with one who turned the 
noble yet dreadful mission of a soldier 
into the trade of a brigand—that he could 
and did seize, and give over with his own 
hands to the short shrift of the provost- 
marshal, the plunderer and the marauder, 
saying to sucha one, “It is better for thee, 
and for us all, that thou shouldst die’ — 
that his wrath could be terrible against 
all unrighteous doers, I think only the 
better of him for this. But this was not 
all. One who wrote concerning him im- 
mediately after his death, and apparently 
from personal knowledge, allows that there 
was a serious fault here. His words are 
these: “There was nothing in him the 
least way blamable but his choler, to 
which the least provocation gave fire—a 
humor familiar to fiery spirits, chafed 
with continual business which often falls 
out cross. But he had a corrective ever 
ready, which was an overflowing courtesy 
and sweetness, to him natural, which 
stopped and repaired the breach his an- 
ger had made. For any hasty speech he 
would give satisfaction, not only to men 
of eminency, who might justly be offend- 
ed, but to those also of the meanest con- 
dition. Inacknowledgment of his nature, 
so apt to take fire at the least mistake, he 
would often say to those about him: “TI 
bear with you in many things; you must 
bear with me in this.”* 

Let me set before you, picture and 
portray so far as I can, the outward form 
and fashion of the man at this time, that 


* Harleian Miscellany, vol. iv. p. 208. 
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so you may the more vividly present him 
to your mind’s eye. Something you have 
heard of his mental and moral gifts. Out- 
wardly, too, he was one “framed in the 
prodigality of nature.” His look pro- 
claimed the hero, and, at the same time, 
the genuine child of the North. A head 
taller than men of ordinary stature, yet 
all his limbs were perfectly proportioned. 
Majesty and. courage shone out from his 
clear gray eyes; while, at the same time, 
an air of mildness and bonhommie tem- 
pered the earnestness of his glance. He 
had the curved eagle nose of Cesar, of 
Napoleon, of Wellington, of Napier—the 
conqueror’s nose, as we may call it. His 
skin was fair ; his hair blond, almost gold- 
colored, so that the Italians were wont to 
call him, Re @oro; or the gold-king. In 
latter years he was somewhat inclined to 
corpulence, though not so much as to de- 
tract from the majesty of his appearance. 
This made it, however, not easy to find a 
horse which was equal to his weight. 

But to return from this digression. His 
course was still onward. There stands, I 
believe, to the present day, on the banks 
of the Rhine, and not far from Mayence, 
where he held high court for nearly two 
months, what is still known as the Swed- 
ish Column ; for even to the banks of that 
famous stream, and beyond them, he car- 
ried his victorious arms; till the, king of 
France himself, ally though he was of 
Gustavus, and delighted at every humili- 
ation which befel the house of Austria; 
is reported to have exclaimed: “ This Goth 
must be stopped!” Sweeping round from 
Western Germany, having rallied to his 
banner a number of the smaller princes ~ 
and free cities, that were only waiting 
for his advent to declare themselves on 
his side, he again turned eastward and. 
northward his triumphant course. Onthe 
banks of the Lech, his old adversary Tilly 
crossed his path once more, and would have 
barred the way, but must leave on this sec- 
ond field not his fame only but his life. 
This crossing of the Lech in the face of an 
enemy is by competent judges esteemed 
the most signal military exploit that Gus- 
tavus at any time accomplished. 

The great actors in the first period of 
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the Thirty Years’ War begin now rapidly 
to disappear from the stage. The king’s 
turn will come next; but not until he has 
plucked the laurels from a yet more il- 
lustrious brow. , There was one ‘name, 
one fame, one reputation in arms—that, 
I mean, of Wallenstein—which the hard- 
pressed imperialists might hope would 
prove a match for his. But the oppres- 
sions, outrages, excesses of his army had 
been so intolerable, had called forth such 
menacing remonstrances from the emper- 
or’s own allies, that he had been compelled 
to dismiss him from his command a little 
before the Swedish king landed at Use- 
dom. It was not till the extremity of his 
distress that he again appealed to him; 
while Wallenstein, as a man injured and 
aggrieved, for a long while held proudly 
aloof, and only on his own conditions at 
last consented to resume the command. 

Then, indeed, he summoned, as by the 
stamp of his foot, a huge army out of the 
ground, and, moving in the rear of the 
king, would have cut him off from his 
communications with Sweden, from Sax- 
ony, and from the whole basis of his op- 
erations on the coasts of the Northern 
Ocean. This at once compelled the return 
of the king; and on the field of Litzen, 
Gustavus and Wallenstein, the foremost 
captains in all the world, at length meas- 
ured themselves in the lists of arms 
against one another. 

Once before, under the walls of Nurem- 
berg, they had looked one another in the 
face—had come to partial hand-strokes ; 
but then had separated again without the 
final arbitrament of battle. The sun of 
both was near to its setting; the sun of 
cach was to set in blood; but oh! how un- 
like the bloody setting of the one and of the 
other! As the men were, so were their 
ends: the noble king breathing out his 
soul on the battle-field, in the arms of vic- 
tory, his great life-work virtually accom- 
plished ; while the Bohemian adventurer, 
himself a traitor, is by meaner traitors 
butchered in his secret chamber, and all 
a tangled web of treachery perishes with 

im. ‘ 

The king’s end is the first which shall 
ative. The field of Litzen, only a few 
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miles from Leipsic, the scene of his former 
triumph, and, like it, not then for the 
last timg to take the rich incarnadine of 
blood, was the spot which his death 
should make memorable forever.* There 
should be the appointed term and bourne 
of his short but glorious career. Gusta- 
vus would appear for some time back to 
have hati a presentiment that the end was 
not far off. It was only a little while 
before, at the siege of Ingoldstadt, that 
his horse was killed under him by a can- 
non-ball from the walls, and the king, 
hurled to the ground with it, was sup- 
posed’ himself also to be slain. He rose, 
however, unhurt; only saying to those 
about him: “ The apple is not ripe yet.” 
It was not ripe, but it was nearly so. 
Yet, whatever presentiments he may then 
have felt, he was more than cheerful as 
he went forth to this, the latest labor 
of his life. It was ever so with him upon 
such occasions, for in him were grandly 
fulfilled those grand lines of our own poet, 
who portrays ‘The Happy Warrior” as 
one who— 


“ called upon to face 
Some awful moment, to which heaven has 
joined 
Great issues, good or bad, for human kind, 
Is happy as a lover, and attired 
With sudden brightness, like a man inspired.” 


A severe wound which the king had 
received in his Polish campaigns, made 
the wearing of his armor very painful to 
him. When it was brought to him this 
morning, he declined to put it on, saying, 
‘God is my armor,” and entered into the 
battle without it. Gustavus was a little 
short-sighted, and always, as I have al- 
ready mentioned, tempted to expose him- 
self overmuch. This morning a heavy 
mist hung over the field; and in riding, 
accompanied by a small escort, from one 
part of the field to another, he found him- 
self suddenly entangled among some of 
the imperial cuirassiers. His left arm 
was shattered with a pistol-shot. At 
first he thought to have remained on the 


*See H. Merivale, Historic Studies, 1865, 
A Visit to Liitzen, pp. 286-324. 
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field, and was unwilling it should be 
known that he was wounded ; but, grow- 
ing faint with pain and the loss of blood, 
he said to a German prince at his side: 
‘*Cousin, lead me out-of -the tumult, for 
Tam hurt.” At this instant an imperial- 
ist officer rode close behind him—no one 
hindering, for he was not recognized as 
an enemy—and shot the king bet®een the 
. Shoulders, He fell from his horse, which 
dragged him a few aces, and then dis- 
engaging itself, and rushing wildly along 
the Swedish lines with bloody housings, 
announced to all that some misfortune 
had befallen the king. All who’ were 
round him fled, save only one young Ger- 
man aid-de-camp, or volunteer, who, dis- 
mounting, would fain have raised and set 
him on his ownhorse. The king stretched 
out his hands to him; but the attempt to 
lift him was vain, for Gustavus was a 
large man, and probably wounded to the 
death already. Meanwhile three of the 
¢nemy’s horsemen rode up, and demanded 
who this officer of rank, that lay wounded 
on the ground, might be. Lébelfing—for 
he should not pass unnamed—refusing to 
answer, received several hurts, of which 
he died five days after; but was able to 
give this account of the latest moments of 
his lord. “I am the king of Sweden,” 
feebly exclaimed Gustavus. A pistol-shot 
through the head, and several sword- 
thrusts through the body, were the answer. 
His hat, blackened with the powder and 
pierced with the: ball, is still to be seen in 
the arsenal at Vienna, his bloody buff- 
coat as well. More is not known of the 
final agony, except that, when the tide of 
battle had'a little ebbed, the body of the 
hero-king was found with the face to the 
ground, despoiled and stripped to the 
shirt, trodden under the hoofs of horses, 
trampled in the mire, and disfigured with 
all these wounds. The surgeon who em- 
balmed the corpse that it might be sent 
' to Sweden for burial, found upon it seven 
freshly inflicted wounds, witt the scars 
and cicatrices of thirteen more. Such was 
the end. The pitcher which had gone 
often to the well was broken at last; but 
the treasure which the earthen vessel con- 
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tained was not, with the broken sherds 
of that vessel, spilled upon the ground. 

It will be easy to imagine what a cry, 
I will not.say of despair, but of anguish, 
went fp from all reformed Europe at the 
tidings of Gustavus’s death. In England 
they found it hard: to believe that he was 
indeed dead; and more than once the re- 
port came that, though grievously wound- 
ed, he was still alive and would recover, 
and yet accomplish the work which he had 
begun. And the cirele of those who 
mourned his premature taking away was 
wider even than this. The Christians of 
the East had learned to look toward him 
as their destined deliverer from the yoke 
of the Mohammedan oppressor ; they, too 
bewailed the shattering of these visionary 
hopes of theirs. And, if not mourned by 
his foes—it would have been too much to 
expect that they should lament the taking 
of such an adversary from their path— 
still it was most honorable to them and 
to him, that, in Germany at least, all 
violence of party hate appeared hushed 
for the moment in the presence of such a 
death. 

Gustavus Adolphus was in the ripe 
prime of manhood, only thirty-eight years 
old, when he died. He had been in 
Germany scarcely more than two years; 
but in a little while he had fulfilled a long 
age. As the star of Tilly had paled be- 
fore him living, so, I need not remind you, 
the star of a mightier, of Wallenstein him- 
self, paled before him dead. Some heavy 
disasters the cause of religious liberty and 
of the rights of conscience subsequently 
endured. Political objects and aims—the 
humbling the pride of the house of Aus- 
tria— came more into the foreground, 
after the French took an open part with 
the Swedes and the Protestants of Ger- 
many; the whole tone of the war was in 
many ways lowered ; but the work which 
he came to accomplish was done. And 
as good men are often, shall we not say 
always, happy, not in their deaths only, 
but in the opportunity of their deaths, he 
too was taken, as we may believe, from 
evil to come—taken certainly from the 
ingratitude of the princes whom he had 
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delivered—taken perhaps from that worst 
evil, which might have come upon him, 
the gradual mingling of lower motives 
with a lofty aim—the finishing (in part, 
at least) in the flesh what had been begun 
in the spirit, with God’s glory becoming 
less, and his own glory becoming more, 
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to him than it had been at the beginning. 
From the possibilities of all this he was 
taken ; and has left a name, than which 
there are few indeed that shine with a 
purer and brighter lustre in the firmament 
of fame. 


GEOFFREY THE LOLLARD 


CHAPTER SEVENTEENTH. 


A MIDNIGHT SUPPER. 


Ar midnight on the preceding night, 
when the convent was still, and even the 
inmates of the dungeon under the east 
tower were sleeping, Geoffrey was aroused 
bya tap at the door which led into the in- 
nercell. He did not seem at all surprised, 
but arose and opened it.. As he expect- 
ed, Kate stood on the other side, a white 
sheet thrown around her, and a lamp in 
one hand. The brilliancy of the light 
seemed to dazzle him for a moment, but 
perhaps it was Kate’s own bright face, 
looking in so suddenly on his loneliness. 

“T come, you see, as I promised,” she 
said, passing him into the room, and set- 
ting down her lamp on the shelf occupied 
by the crucifix, which she pushed aside 
without scruple to make room. Then, 
with nimble fingers, she pinned a dark 
cloth over the window, lest the light shin- 
ing without should betray them, and con- 
tinued, as she unburdened herself of sey- 
eral packages : 

“T have not been a very bad purveyor, 
I think. This bottle of wine our good 
friend dame Redwood brought, and the 
chicken, too: but see here, now, this is 
what I call fair spoil. This piece of veni- 
son is cut from the haunch prepared for 
the abbess’s own dinner to-morrow, and 
this pasty was meant as a tid-bit for sis- 
ter Ursula’s breakfast, to reward her for 
the privations of Lent.” 

Even Geoffrey, who did not smile often 
how, was moved to laughter at this his- 
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tory of their feast, and Hubert tried to 
raise himself at the mention of such lux- 
uries. They had no plates; but she, like 
a dainty housewife as she was, contrived 
to set it out quite tastily on the floor be- 
side the bed, using the sheet for a table- 
cloth. The pasty and the venison she 
put one at each end, the bottle of wine 
in the middle, the chicken and bread and 
cheese by way of side-dishes. 

““We might as well do it in style,” she 
said, laughing. “I am lady Katharine 
Hyde, of Estly Court, and you are the heir 
of Forest Tower.” 

But her gayety was mostly put on to 
hide the tears which would come welling 
up in her eyes, as she saw the famished 
looks with which the two boys regaried 
the provision, _ 

“Let us say grace first,” said Hubert. 
And slowly, and reverently, the sick child 
thanked God for his great benefits to such 
unworthy children, and prayed that if it 
were his will, they might soon all go home. 
This over, they began their meal, and it 
was touching to mark how Geoffrey press 
ed each bit upon his brother, unwilling to 
taste any himself till he had seen him sat- 
isfied, and how Hubert watched each dish 
lest he should receive more than his share. 
It was but little, after all, that the younger 
could eat; the wine seemed most refresh- 
ing, and brought a little color to his 
cheeks; but to Geoffrey the food was life 
itself. He went on eating and eating, 
hardly looking up at Katharine till he was 
quite satisfied, while she watched him 
with smiles playing about her lips, but 
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tears glistening in her eyes. At last the 
boy stopped, actually unable to eat an- 
other mouthful. 

“There, now, you have left a little, af- 
ter all. I began to think that the very 
cloth would not be left to take me back in 
safety. Now, do you not want to know 
how your supper got here ?” 

“That would I, indeed,” replied Geof- 
frey with some compunction in his tone. 
“Forgivé me; I think I have forgotten 
what courtly manners I ever had since I 
came here, and I was so hungry. But 
how could you enter the garden at this 
time, and how could you get at the ab- 
bess’s own larder?” 

“ Ah!” said lady Kate roguishly, “you 
may thank the convent ghost for that, 
or, as it will be called by future genera- 
tions of nuns, the walking lady of the con- 
vent.” 

“What do you mean—a ghost?” said 
both boys, surprised. 

“That is justit : a ghost, but‘with a sub- 
stantial body attached. But I must be- 
gin at the beginning,” and she settled 
herself comfortably, ready to begin her tale, 
for dearly lady Katharine loved to talk, 
and she seldom had a chance in the con- 
vent. 

“You see, it just came into my wise 
head, that though it would never do for 
me to walk about the house and pry into 
things a little, there was no law against a 
ghost doing it; so I wrapped myself up in 
this cloth. It was so funny to see sister 
Hilda’s look when I passed her in the 
chapel! I guess she forgot after that how 
many ‘aves’ and ‘ paters’ she had to say. 
But I did not think of meeting any one 


there. I went in to practice gliding on , 


the pavement, and she frightened me al- 
most as much as I did her. But Phoebe 
was the best of all. I was in the garden 
refreshing myself, when she came steal- 
ing along, ready to jump at her own sha- 
dow. I meant to try to speak with you 
after I had secured the key ; but when she 
screamed, [ was afraid it might arouse the 
house, and hasted back to my room. The 
next night I had to try it again, in order 
to put back the key. That silly Phoebe 
thinks it must be one of the samts, to 
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whom she prayed so earnestly, who brought 
it back and hung it on its own nail, and 
who kept mother Beatrice from wanting 
to go in the garden that whole day. Now, 
I do it for the fun of the thing, and, as 
you see, I have made famous pockets in 
my robe, and go foraging, as the soldiers 
say, for truly I think we are in an enemy's 
country, and if they won’t give us enough 
to eat, and won’t let us go where we 
might have it gladly, I think we have a 
right to.take it wherever we can find it. 
But now that I have brought you a sup- 
per, will you help me in a bit of work ?” 

“ Ay, that will I gladly,” replied Geof- 
frey with a look of admiring wonder. 
“Kate, I always thought it was a man’s 
place to provide for the ladies, but you are 
taking care of us.” 

“Never mind that,” replied the girl, 
blushing partly from confusion and a fecl- 
ing as if she might have been too bold, 
and partly from pleasure. “The time 
will soon come, I hope, when you and I 
can take our proper places, and then I 
will be more ladylike and useless, and 
then”—she hesitated, then finished her 
sentence with a laugh—‘“‘then you may 
take care of me if you wish. But come, 
I think I can show.you somewhat in your 
lodging that you never knew before.” 

With lamp in hand she led the way to 
the inner room, and began examining 
carefully the stones in the wall under 
where the steps had formerly led down 
from the closed doorway. Geoffrey mean- 
while, his curiosity roused to its great- 
est height, watched her every movement. 
At last she found a little stone let into 
the wall, and slightly marked with a tri- 
angle at one corner. On this corner she 
pressed with all her strength, at first un- 
successfully, but at last it rolled back, 
and with it a part of the wall, disclosing 
a narrow doorway leading to some steps; 
beyond, all was darkness. 

In her delight she would have entered 
at once, but Geoffrey drew her back. He 
was far better acquainted with such places 
than she was, and conjectured that since 
it had evidently been closed so long, the 
steps might be in too dilapidated a con- 
dition to bear her weight. He therefore 
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snsisted on trying them by blows with a 
stick, and on being the first to descend; 
but, except for the dust, and a confined 
smell, they appeared as if they might 
have been in daily use. Down some 
twenty feet they descended, Geoffrey 
leading, and carrying the lamp, Kate 
breathless with excitement, yet talking 
as fast as possible, explaining the secret 
entrance, and its former object. Soon 
they found themselves stopped; the pas- 
sage was filled with rubbish; from this 
part they must -depend on their friends 
outside, And hark! even now they could 
distinguish a dull, thumping noise. Dick 
was at his work in the midnight; at every 
blow deliverance was coming nearer. 

According to Kate’s direction, he mea- 
sured with some cord the distance from 
the foot of the steps to the obstruction, in 
order that Dick, who knew exactly the 
length of the passage when it was first 
made, might be able to judge whether it 
were possible to remove the rocks and 
earth. They then returned to tell the 
news to Hubert. 

He was suffering from great oppression 
and exhaustion, so that he did not ap- 
pear either as surprised or as delighted 
as they supposed he would. His breath 
came in hard, short gasps, and Kate seat- 
ed herself so that his head could rest on 
her shoulder, while Geoffrey bathed his 
face and moistened his parched lips. 

“Sing to me, Kate—the song you sang 
the other night about Jesus.” 

“I will,” she replied. And her voice, 
though at first trembling and husky with 
emotion, soon rose, as she became roused 
with her theme, to that clear, calm tone 
which is so seothing to the sick. She 
sang a Latin hymn, written by a monk 
in a far southern land, but sounding 
none the less sweet to those three Lol- 
lard children in their cold and gloomy 
dungeon. 


“Jesu dulcis memoria 
Dans vera cordi gaudia ; 
Sed super mel et omnia 
Ejus dulcis presentia. 


“Nil cantitur suavius, 
Nil auditur jocundius, 
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Nil cogitatur dulcius, 
Quam Jesus, Dei Filius, 


“ Jesus, spes,poenitentibus, 
Quam pius es petentibus, 
Quam bonus te querentibus, 
Sed quis invenientibus ! 


“Nec lingua videt dicere, 
Nec littera exprimere ; 
Expertus potest credere 
Quid sit Jesum diligere !” 





“Sweet memories of thee impart 
True joy, dear Jesus, to my heart; 
But far beyond all sweets will be 
Thy holy presence, Lord, to me. 


“No sweeter song can chanted be, 
More joyful news be brought to me, 
Or sweeter thought to think upon 
Than Jesus Christ, God’s only Son. 


“Thou hope of every contrite heart, 
Since thou so very glorious art, 
To those who seek so good, so kind, 
What must thou be to those who find. 


“No language can the story hold, 
No words the mystery unfold ; 
Experience alone can prove 
How good it is our Christ to love. 


There was silence for several minutes 
after the hymn was finished, then the 
sick boy seemed quite revived. 

“Thank you; how good that is! I 
feel stronger now, and I would like to 
talk with you both. Sit close to me, 
Geoffrey, and wrap my cloak around you ; 
you are shivering.” 

Geoffrey was shivering, but not with 
bodily cold—it was that chill that creeps 
over us when Death suddenly appears, 
and dropping all disguise, shows us his 
stern features. He had long felt that this 
great sorrow was approaching, but since 
he had had so strong a hope of restora- 
tion to liberty, he had imagined the fresh 
air and bright sunshine bringing back a 
healthy glow to those pale cheeks, and 
vigor to that wasted frame. But now he 
saw, all at once, his mistake. Death would 
not thus be robbed of its victim. The 
bolts and bars through which he was to 
break were such as no man could. fasten ; 
the sunshine in which he was to bask 
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would be the tight of his much-loved 
viour’s face. 

“Do you remember, Geoffrey, that day 
before we left dear old Forest Tower, how 
lord Cobham told me I might have to die 
for the truth’s sake? I am very glad to 
go.. I did not think it would be so easy ; 
but I would have liked to be able to 
preach Christ before I went. I am sorry 
to leave you, brother} but perhaps when 
I am gone they will take pity on you, 
and let you go. When you are free, you 
will go away together, you and Kate— 
I have prayed God for that. And when 
you are happy together, you will think 
often, won’t you, of the days we have 
passed together in our prison? See, I 
have made these for you: they are not 
much, but it is all I could do, and father 
will like to see them, and you will tell 
him about to-night, and how I loved you 
both.” He drew out from under the 
straw two little bags, or flat cases, made 
of plaited straw, and placed them in Kate’s 
_ and Geoffrey’s hands. 

“There are some texts written on parch- 
ment in each; I wrote them last summer 
because they are so beautiful. [ wanted 
to tell you more, but I am very sleepy 
now. Good-night !” 

The low, faint voice had grown fainter 
from exhaustion, and he sank down in a 
deep: sleep on Kate’s shoulder as he fin- 
ished. She laid him carefully down, for 
the convent-bell was warning her that it 
was time to go. Wrapped in her sheet 
again, she passed, with Geoffrey’s aid, 
through the narrow window, and as he 
stood and watched her by the white gleam 
of her drapery among the leafless trees, 
it seemed as though all the light that was 
left for him in this world had departed with 
the bright words and kindly smile of lady 
Katharine Hyde. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEENTH. 
FREE AGAIN, 


Very much surprised was dame Red- 
wood when, the week after Easter, she 
received a message that the abbess of 
the convent of Our Lady of the Seven 
Sorrows wished to see her on particular 
business, that very morning. 
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“T have been at no tricks, mother,” 
said poor frightened Phoebe, who was the 
messenger, “unless it might be about the 
key, but that has been hanging on its nail 
ever since. Do you think she means 
about me, mother ?” 

‘* And why should she not be meaning 
you, you heedless thing?” replied her 
mother, though in her inmost heart she 
believed it was for her own tricks she 
was to be called before that high digni- 
tary, and foresaw nothing but the loss of 
her farm, if not something worse. But 
she would not let her daughter see this; 
so she went on scolding her with all the 
breath she could spare while running 
round to get ready for her departure, 

It was a pair of very frightened women 
who presented themselves to mother Bea- 
trice as she sat erect and stately in the 
convent parlor. The good dame, how- 
ever, was thinking less of her own safety 
than how she could manage to keep from 
criminating lady Katharine in case her 
part of the plot had been discovered. 

“You may go to your work, girl,” said 
the abbess in an unusually gracious man- 
ner, when they had made their courtesies 
to her. ‘Dame Redwood, your daugh- 
ter will make a good portress if she is as 
prompt in her duty as you are.” 

This took a load off both their hearts, 
and the dame could listen quietly to the 
long speech which the mother superior 
addressed to her as soon as Phoebe had 
closed the door. She told her how she 
had there with her for safe keeping, and, 
if possible, for restoring to the church, 
two young heretics, committed to her care 
by his grace Chichely, archbishop of 
Canterbury. She told how the younger 
was ill, and that she was about to show 
the extreme clemency of the church to- 
ward its wayward children, by letting 
them go free on condition that they should 
leave the country, and never set foot on 
English soil again. Moreover, as the one 
was ill, and the other not strong, it might 
be necessary for them to rest and recover 
before their departure, for which she would 
allow them the space of one week, which 
time she wished them to pass under the 
roof of so faithful a tenant of the convent 
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as dame Joan Redwood. Furthermore, 
she would hold her and her husband re- 
sponsible if, during that time, they held 
communication with any other Lollards, 
and if at the end of that period they were 
allowed any further shelter. 

The dame had great difficulty in con- 
cealing her delight at this turn of affairs ; 
but she managed to account for her smiles 
and agitation on the ground of the unex- 
pected favor just bestowed. 

“And now, think you,” continued 
mother Beatrice, ‘“‘your good husband 
could bring some one with him and come 
this evening while we are at chapel? 
Phoebe shall have them ready to go.” 

In her delight, happy Joan managed to 
get down on her knees and kiss the hem 
of the abbess’s robe, which gratified her, 
and made her so condescending that it was 
with difficulty they could conclude their 
respective blessings and courtesies, and 
have the door fairly shut between them. 

Never had the road appeared so long 
between the conventand her home, though 
the good woman trudged along it almost 
onarun. When she imparted the news 
to her husband, his delight almost exceed- 
ed hers, for the demon of remorse had been 
tormenting him again since he had heard 
of Hubert’s sufferings. Now, however, 
it seemed as if his sin had been expiated, 
and he was to be certified of this by hav- 
ing the boys placed in his hands to min- 
ister to their wants, and serve them in 
every possible way. 

It seemed also a most favorable coinci- 
dence that Bertrand had just arrived that 
morning, having appointed that the boys 
should meet their father, if it were possi- 
ble for them to escape, at the house of 
Philip Naseby the trader, which had been 
their asylum soon after they left home. 
Bertrand and Redwood employed them- 
selves in making a rude litter of boughs, 
cushioned with all the dame’s skill, and 
furnished with many a soft wrap to shield 
the sick boy from contact with the cold 
air. 
They had hardly finishtd their prepar- 
ations before the hour designated by the 
abbess ; but as the bells were tolling for 
Vespers they stood in the convent court- 
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yard eagerly waiting for their expected 
guests. Bertrand and Dick waited with- 
out, while the dame and her daughter 
went with sister Ursula to bring them out ; 
but when they at last appeared, the men 
could hardly recognize in the gaunt, hag- 
gard-looking boy who came feebly along, 
with a bewildered look in the hollow eyes 
which he was trying to shield from the 
light with his hand, the young master 
whom they had seen so fresh, and ruddy, 
and vigorous six months before. 

But the thoughts of all were concen- 
trated on the little form borne, as though 
lifeless, in dame Redwood’s arms. He 
had fainted from sudden exposure to the 
air ; but the good woman had been so hor- 
ror-struck at the scene of misery which 
met her eyes when sister Ursula opened 
the dungeon-door, that she would not now 
suffer them to wait to restore him, but 
for once speechless with indignation, hur- 
ried the whole party out of the gates. It 
was not until she had heard them clash 
behind her, and saw the grim old towers 
disappearing behind the hill, that she felt 
at all secure, but kept all the while look- 
ing back, as if in fear of pursuit. 

The little figure in the litter lay so still 
that more than once Bertrand bent down 
to catch the sound of the faint breathing 
which alone gave token of life. Geoffrey, 
mounted on the pony, was so bewildered 
that he could neither ask questions nor 
answer them. He seemed troubled if 
the narrowness of the way caused the dame 
to lead the horse either in front of or be- 
hind the litter; the only sign he gave of 
being conscious of his change of position 
being a dread of being separated from his 
brother. All felt relieved when they 
reached the cottage. Not that the bear- 
ers were weary ; that little emaciated form 
would scarcely have been felt in Bertrand’s 
strong arms; but his heart was bearing a 
load of grief such as it had never borne 
before. Until then, hope had buoyed him 
up, and supported him through all the 
toil and danger which he had undergone 
for his ter and his sons: even hope 
seemed dead now. 

But it was worse still with poor Dick. 
The demons of remorse which-he hoped 
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had been driven out forever returned with 
renewed power. ‘We have thee again, 
Judas!” they seemed to say to the wretch- 
ed man. “Didst thou think to escape 
us, poor fool? He too threw down the 
money, and tried to save, but it was too 
late, T00 Late! The blood was on his 
head, and on yours too. Come, why not 
do as that famous namesake of thine did ? 
His work and thine can never be undone, 
and there is no repentance or forgiveness 
for either !” 

It was only because he held one end of 
the litter that he did not obey his tor- 
mentors’ suggestions, and more than once 
he looked shudderingly, but almost wish- 
fully, as they passed some gloomy-looking 
dells, where the newly-loosened brooks 
were rushing like mountain torrents or 
lying in deep, dark pools under the sha- 
dow of the oaks. 

Poor man! He sadly needed a com- 
forter then, some one to tell him that now 
was the time to prove his belief in the 
creed that had been nominally his from 
childhood, to show him that the words, 
“T believe in the forgiveness of sins,” 
were just as necessary to believe as the 
preceding “TI believe in God the Father.” 
But alas for poor Dick! His creed was 
locked up, as well as his Bible, in an un- 
known tongue, and the God whom he had 
been taught to worship was one to be 
feared and dreaded, not reverenced and 
loved; a God whose vengeance must be 
turned aside by costly offerings and pil- 
grimages, whose highest favor could only 
be obtained by renouncing all pleasures 
and enduring all pains. ‘‘ Cursed is every 
one that keepeth not all the words of the 
law to do them,” taught the purest of the 
priesthood; they never declared: ‘God 
is merciful and just to forgive us our sins 
and to cleanse us from all unrighteous- 
ness.” 

They could indeed gloss over the foulest 
crimes, and calling vices by the names of 
virtues, think they. had changed their na- 
ture; but when an awakened spirit was 
aroused toa sense of its lost condition, and 
cried to the successors of the apostles for 
help, they could give the agonized soul no 
aid, no comfort, no hope. If penance and 
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mortification and priestly absolution failed 
to satisfy the guilty spirit, it must perish, 
for Christ’s atonement was utterly re- 
jected. 

CHAPTER, NINETEENTH. 


FROM DARKNESS TO LIGHT. 


Wuen Geoffrey was roused from the be- 
wilderment caused by this sudden change 
in his fortunes, his first thought was for 
lady Katharine Hyde, who, when she vis- 
ited them in her ghostly attire that night 
as she had promised, would wonder what 
had become of them. . Bertrand reassured 
him, however, by telling him that Dick had 
almost completed the work of digging out 
the old underground passage to the convent 
vaults, and that, by an hour’s work that 
night he could enter their late prison, 
meet Kate, and bring her forth to free- 
dom. Even had the abbess not been so 
unexpectedly merciful, theircaptivity need 
not have lasted over that night. 

“God has been very good to us, Ber- 
trand,” said the young Lollard, his pale 
cheek flushing with emotion, and his eyes 
by the light of the blazing fire showing 
full of tears ; “for if we had come out that 
way, we should have had to escape imme- 
diately; but now we have a whole week 
for Hubert——” He stopped; he had 
meant to say, “for Hubert to get strong 
in ;” but even his love could not thus de- 
ceive itself. His lips would not utter the 
words, but they both finished it for them- 
selves : ‘‘That Hubert may die in peace.” 

For the end was evidently approaching. 
Cold, and damp,~and hunger had done 
their work as effectually on the Lollard 
heretic as if the archbishop had immedi- 
ately sentenced him to the stake. The 
warmth, and food, and motherly care 
which had been longed for during those 
weary months were bestowed in abund- 
ance now: but it was too late; all dame 
Redwood's tender nursing could not keep 
alive the glimmering spark which was all 
that persecution and tyranny had left of 
the flame of that young life. He still lay 
in the same dull’stupor which had been on 
him when he left his dungeon. He had 
only replied to their caresses and services 
by a few wandering words about the shep- 
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herd coming back for his sheep in the 
mountains, and being warm at home. 

Poor Dick had stood the whole even- 
ing, never moving his eyes from his young 
guests, but, in his misery, so unconscious 
of what was going on around him, that he 
was in every one’s way, and of no use at 
all. It was therefore no small relief to 
himself, as well as the others, when Ber- 
trand bade him shoulder his tools and go 
off to his work. Fora while the two men 
marched along in silence, till they came to 
one of the deep, dark pools into which 
the soldier had looked so wistfully that 
afternoon. Here he stopped, flung down 
his burden, and turned toward his cont 
panion with the reckless look of a wild 
beast brought to bay on the brink of a 
precipice, preferring to leap from the dizzy 
height to certain destruction rather than 
fall into the hands of its enemies. Ber- 
trand was’ startled at the change in the 
man’s face. 

“T tell you, ’tis of no use; they are af- 
ter me again, and there is no driving them 
off. He saved me, and I have killed them 
both. There is no changing it—the devils 
may as well have me first as last. The 
other Judas hanged himself, but I think 
it was because there was no pool near. 
Ha! how they would dance around me if 
I were dangting to yon branch! No; 
this is better. Fare thee well, comrade!” 

He turned, and was pushing aside the 
branches to take the fatal leap, when he 
felt himself seized from behind in a pow- 
erful grasp. 

“Hold, Dick Redwood! What mean- 
est thou, man? Art thou mad?” 

“Let me alone!’ said the soldier, strug- 
gling with his captor. “It is the only 
place for peace; I shall be one of them 
there, and there they can not torment me 
so. Take off thy hand, man, or it will 
be the worse for thee!” 

“Not so fast,” replied Bertrand coolly. 
“Dost think I will see murder committed 
before my eyesray, and the worst of 


murder, the murder of a soul? We will. 


try a bout for that first, my man.” 

Then began a fierce struggle, in which 
the soldier's strength and military know- 
ledge were well matched by the supple 
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limbs and clear, cool eye of the forester. 
It was truly a conflict for life or death on 
which the calm moonbeams looked down 
that lovely spring night. Hither and 
thither went the combatants over the fallen 
trees and stones, and through the brush- 
wood, the object of Bertrand being to get 
as far as possible from the brink of the 
fatal precipice. Sometimes one party 
gained a slight advantage, sometimes the 
other; but both were evidently becoming 
exhausted. It seemed an even chance 
whether the Lollard would succeed in his 
benevolent object of saving his comrade’s 
life from his own violent hands, or would 
be obliged to yield, in order to preserve 
his own. The struggle was carried on, 
however, in the utmost silence, neither 
caring to waste strength in outcries, so 
that the only sounds to be heard during 
the combat were the crackling of the 
branches, the trampling of feet, and the 
panting breath of the wrestlers. 

Just at the moment when Bertrand had 
the other in a position to give him a heavy 
fling on the grass, his foot slipped, and 
they rolled together to the ground; the 
forester’s head struck heavily, and he lay 
for a moment stunned. 

In that moment the soldier disengaged 
himself from Bertrand’s relaxed grasp, 
and, with a yell of triumph, sprang to- 
ward the pool. A few strides, and he was 
at the brink, parting the bushes with a 
trembling hand. 

The moon cast a shimmer of light on 
some inky-black water—a rush of a heavy 
body, a shriek, a plunge—and the smooth 
surface, broken into a thousand points of 
light, was settling itself once more into 
tranquillity. 

Just then there appeared another figure 
on the scene: a man was flinging himself 
from point to point down the steep de- 
scent. Bertrand, who arrived at the spot 
only to find himself too late, watched him ; 
but his head was so confused by his fall, 
that he could not have told whether it 
took hours or minutes for this unexpected 
actor in the scene to throw off his outer 
garment, plunge in the pool, and drag the 
drowning man to land. By that time he 
became roused enough to go to his aid, 
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and the two bore the soldier up the bank, 
and seated him with his back against the 
trunk of a tree, the water dripping from 
his garments, and the scared, bewildered 
expression changing to the old look of 
dogged, sullen defiance, as his senses re- 
turned. 

When the forester found that the sol- 
dier was not injured by his cold bath, he 
turned to look at the man who had stepped 
in so opportunely to the rescue, and the 
sight did not at all delight him, for the ton- 
sured head, the cowl, and the knotted 
rope girdle all proclaimed him an indi- 
vidual whom a Lollard disliked especial- 
ly to meet, namely, a Benedictine monk. 

Dick recognized him further, and spring- 
ing up, flung himself at the stranger’s 
feet, his teeth chattering with cold and 
terror as he tried to speak. 

“Father Paul! father Paul! drive them 
out, drive them away, for heaven's sake, 
for the blessed saints’ sake drive them 
away! You are holy, and they will fear 
you. Bring the book and candle, and say 
aprayer! Oh! they dragged me down”’— 
and the man shuddered through all his 
frame—‘ they clutched me so under the 
water! Good father! holy father! save 
me from the devils!” 

“My son,” replied the monk kindly, 
“I wish to help thee in thy distress, but 
I am neither holy nor good—only a weak 
sinner like thyself. If thou hast com- 
mitted sin, there is One that can pardon 
and absolve. What is it that lies so 
heavy on thy conscience ?” 

“Absolve a Judas/” shrieked the 
wretched man. “Ay, father, I will tell 
you all, that you may know what a devil 
you have saved to curse the world.” 

He began and told the whole story, still 
crouching down at the Benedictine’s feet, 
while Bertrand gave all up for lost, for 
he could not stop him, and could only 
look for one result from the disclosure 
of the tale to one whom he had every 
reason to suppose their deadliest foe. 
But, to his utter astonishment, when the 
confession was finished and he expected 
to hear the monk comfort his penitent by 
pronouncing the deed to be commendable 
rather than sinful, he began in a way di- 
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rectly opposite to the teachings of the order 
to which he seemed to belong. : 

“* My son, thou hast indeed greatly sin- 
ned; but since thou hast so well remem- 
bered the story of the betrayer, hast thou 
pondered as well on the history of the 
Betrayed? Hast thou heard of Him who 
forgave his murderers even while they 
were nailing him on his cross? I make no 
doubt but that he had a pardon ready 
even for Judas, had he asked it. Remem- 
ber this, my son, the betrayal was not the 
crime which destroyed Judas utterly, but 
his despair of Christ’s mercy. He was 
never forgiven, because he never asked 
for forgiveness. When that blessed Sav- 
iour said, ‘Whoso cometh unto me I will 
in no wise cast out,’ he did not add, ‘ex- 
cept Dick Redwood;’ when the apostle 
says, ‘The blood of Jesus Christ cleans- 
eth from all sin,’ he did not finish, ‘ex- 
cept the sin of ingratitude.’ Dick, there 
is pardon there—free, full, absolute par- 
don for thee and for me; all that is re- 
quired is that we ask for it, that we believe 
in it, that we trust in nothing else, and 
that we have a steadfast purpose to live 
hereafter a better and holier life. Art 
thou willing so to do? Is it thy purpose 
henceforth to give up*thy wicked desires 
and do that heavenly Master’s will, lov- 
ing thy brother man and forgiving him, 
even as he hath loved and forgiven thee ?” 

The penitent was sobbing like a child 
as he crouched at the monk’s feet and 
clung to his robe. ‘“O father! if I could 
but show you! I would do ariy penance.” 

“There is none required,” said father 
Paul, ‘‘none at all. Christ hath borne 
our penance in his sufferings on the tree; 
nothing that we can do would be of any 
avail ; it is free grace that saves, remember 
that—nevér, never forget it; that is the 
good tidings, the glorious Easter gospel !” 

The monk paused, as if overcome by 
emotion ; then laying his hand on the head 
of the kneeling man, he added very sol- 
emnly : 

“Not as though J had any power, not 
in my own name, but in the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, whose servant I am, 
I pronounce that thou, being penitent, art 
released from thy sins and made a par- 
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taker of his kingdom. Go in peace, and 
sin no more.” 

Dick spraug to his feet when the gentle 
touch wasremoved. The dull, sullen look 
had vanished from his face, the fright- 
ened, staring eyes were calm; but his 
voice, when he tried to speak, was husky 
and choked, and he turned aside a mo- 
ment into the bushes. They had no need 
to follow him now, for with his tormentors 
had departed all thoughts of self-murder. 

The Benedictine’advanced toward Ber- 
trand and held out his hand. 

“T think I can recognize you from our 
friend’s story,” he said kindly; ‘“‘ but do 
not be afraid ; it is not often, I know, that 
a garb like mine covers a heart friendly 
to your faith; but I too have a story to 
tell.” 

He then explained in a few words to the 
still astounded Bertrand the marvelous 
effect of the few words uttered by Hubert. 

“Thus you see,” he concluded, “that 
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where I expected to teach, I was taught; 
and where I went to convert, I was my- 
self converted. But what are you doing 
here at this hour with these tools ?” 
Bertrand’s fear was quite gone by this 
time, and he related how nearly they had 


liberated the captives, and were now on 


their way to meet the remaining one, and 
bring her also away. 

But father Paul strongly urged upon 
them the danger of withdrawing lady 
Katharine from the convent until they 
had made preparations for her escape 
from the neighborhood, as a search would 
be made for her as soon as she was missed 
which would endanger the safety of all 
parties; but he said there might be no 
danger in her comjng by_ night to visit 
the dying boy, and offered himself to as- 
sist in arranging a plan for her removal 
to her home. This he could the more 
easily do, as it was not yet known that 
he had changed his faith. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE LATE VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. 


For the fifth time within the present 
century, an English premier has been 
stricken by death while actively adminis- 
tering the government of the kingdom. 
‘ William Pitt died in 1804 in the prime of 
life, wearied to death by duties which he 
loved to perform. Spencer Perceval was 
assassinated in the House of Commons 
soon after agsuming the helm of state. 
Lord Liverpool, after a long administra- 
tion, during which unparalleled events 
had been accomplished, died in 1827, and 
left an illustrious successor in George 
Canning. But Canning, too, was worn 
out by the toils of public life, and soon 
followed his former chieftain to the grave. 
The aged and energetic Palmerston has 
now departed, still active in the discharge 
of the weighty trusts which devolve upon 
the first minister of a constitutional na- 
tion. But it is to be remarked, that lord 
Palmerston is the only person who may 


be said to have died of old age, while 
still vigorously leading affairs of state. 
His death was by no means consequent 
on exhaustion produced by excessive toil. 


An accumulation of diseases, not brought ~ 


on by toil, but encouraged by extreme 
age, has deprived the world of one of the 
most remarkable of its statesmen. In- 
deed, within a few months of his decease, 
after he had passed his eightieth year, one 
could observe no diminution of those vig- 
orous and restless faculties which, above 
every other cause, strengthened and sus- 
tained the executive power. During the 
very last session of parliament, lord Pal- 
merston’s step was as light and cheerful, 
his wit as fresh and frequent, his debat- 
ing powers as effective, his attendance as 
constant, and his closet labor as regular 
and as absorbing, as they had been in the 
palmy days when he bent a strong arm 
to the aid of Canning, and roused the ap- 
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plause of the phlegmatic Commons in de- 
nunciation of the first Napoleon. There 
is no evidence that he succumbed to labor ; 
it was his pride that in a vigorous old age, 
he could still lead England, better than 
any other man, in a career of prosperity 
and glory. 

The career that is closed, the character 
which is now open to the study of man- 
kind, were, indeed, remarkable ones. No 
man, not even the greatest of English 
statesmen, not even Pitt, not even Can- 
ning, not even Peel, ever attained to the 
flattering distinction to which Palmerston 
attained, of being supported by the nearly 
unanimous voice of his gountrymen, sole- 
ly on account of his personal and indivi- 
dual popularity. It was not the merit 
of lord Palmerston’s political principles 
which procured him so substantial a sup- 
port, for there is no Englishman who could 
tell what his political principles were. Nei- 
ther was it the ability or the principles 
of the ministers whom he called to his 
counsels—for of those ministers, hardly 
any two thought or acted alike.. It was 
because England knew that Palmerston 
was a true Englishman, that what everhe 
thought on partisan questions, his high- 
est thought was that England should pros- 
per; it was because in Palmerston, Eng- 
land. saw the impersonation of English 
energy, English stubbornness, English 
perseverance, English good-nature, and, 
doubtless, English wit; it was because 
Palmerston, above all men who ever en- 
tered the political lists, could best repre- 
sent England in an individuality, could see 
most clearly what the will of England was, 
could do most promptly what England 
needed to have done, could most shrewd- 
ly deal with foreign powers, and scrupled 
nothing when England was to be benefit- 
ed—that England, up to the day of his 
death, asked no party pledge of him, 
bound him to no treaty of principles, but 
yielded to him, with eager and unanimous 
constancy, a support which drove all ri- 
val statesmen to despair. On the other 
hand, there is no question that a great 
majority of the English people prefer a 
broader reform in the elective franchise 
than has yet been made. Lord Palmer- 
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ston has evidently been averse to such a 
reform; at least he has never favored 
such a reform either in council or in the 
House. Yet the popular feeling has sac- 
rificed its desire for a new reform, to their 
affection for and confidence in lord Palmer- 
ston. Sucha tribute no previous premier 
ever received; and such a tribute no one 
could more fully appreciate than did Pal. 
merston. 

Never was there a premier who took 
his course with so little obstruction. 
Never has there been a time when the op- 
position in parliament has been so feeble, 
so entirely stagnant. The attacks of. the 
conservatives have uniformly been direct- 
ed—not at Palmerston, they have struck 
lower—but at earl Russell and chancel- 
lor Gladstone. ‘Tories have been in the 
habit of saying that they wished no better 
tory than Palmerston, the whigs have 
been as eager to declare Palmerston as 
good a whig as any whig could desire. 
That an administration should be success- 
ful under these circumstances, is no won- 
der; and when we consider the positive, 
energetic ability of the late premier—his 
sleepless devotion to his office—his un- 
faltering determination to overcome the 
difficulties which lay in his way—and the 
clearness with which his mind grasped 
each subject as it approached—we are not 
surprised at the great prosperity which 
England has enjoyed during the last six 
years. Notwithstanding, however, vis- 
count Palmerston has won a high rank 
in the political annals of England, history 
will not concede to him the title of a truly 
great statesman. No one of his most en- 
thusiastic countrymen, or his most lauda- 
tory panegyrists, claims for him the exalted 
epithet of greatness. It is said, truly, that 
he was a shrewd man, that he was a clear- 
headed man, that he was a prompt man, 
that he was a man of indomitable energy. 
His mind was powerful to grasp and over- 
come immediate difficulties. Noman con- 
jectured more nearly what public opin- 
ion was, whence it was drifting, whither 
it was turning; and no man knew better 
how to push his bark into the tide at its 
highest point: No man was more famil- 
iar with political history, no man was 
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better acquainted with the science of po- 
litics, no man was by nature and exper- 
jence so well adapted to the arts.of diplo- 
macy. His knowledge of finance was in- 
timate, he was skillful in debate, he com- 
prehended parliamentary tactics, he was 
ever ready in language and happy in ex- 
pression. He was quick to read charac- 
ter, had felt the pulse of all nations, and 
knew human nature. _ Excellent in these, 
he was most excellent of all in his know- 
ledge of England and Englishmen, of 
their feelings and prejudices, their laws 
and differences, their likes and dislikes, 
their manners and course of thouglit, their 
wants and sufferings, their good traits and 
their evil traits. 

It has been said of him by one writer, 
with much discrimination, that although 
he possessed a quick comprehension of 
difficulties which were present, he had 
not that power of foresight which marks 
true genius in statesmanship. To our 
mind, that statesman alone is truly great 
who can peer into the future, recognize 
events about to transpire, and provide for 
them before they are fulfilled, even before 
they are imagined by the mass of men. 
To such a character Palmerston could lay 
no claims, nor did he have pretensions of 
that sort. He did not worry his brain 
with the remote tendencies of English 
thought, he did not ask himself whether 
or not, at some distant day, the church 
would be divorced from the state, whether 
or not the nobility would be abolished, 
whether or not universal suffrage would 
eventually become inevitable. His mate- 
rials of thought were taken from the work 
which he found directly beneath his 
hands. ‘The only member of the English 
cabinet who has the prophetic gift—who 
can claim true genius in statesmanship—is 
Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Gladstone has shown 
himself fully able to predict to his own 
mind what is about to happen—and to 
rule his course in accordance with the 
tendency of public opinion. But Mr. 
Gladstone has found but little encourage- 
ment in measures which his foresight has 
suggested to him, from the venerable 
chieftain under whom he has been serv- 
ing. Lord Palmerston has been very 
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loth to try experiments, to touch on the 
delicate question of reform, or to disturb 
in any way the political calm which has 
reigned during his administration. Lord 
Palmerston has been content to let things 
take their course, and to forget the future 
simply because he had not the greatness 
to grasp the future; providing for events 
as they are about to occur, and clearing 
the path as obstacles were met. 

Although, during his later years, lord 
Palmerston has been considered as a 
Liberal, his personal sympathies, up to * 
the last hour of his life, were clearly aris- 
tocratic. We do not mean to intimate 
by what has been said, that lord Pal- 
merston has closed his eyes to partisan 
contests, or that he has not engaged deep- 
ly in the game of politics. On the con- 
trary, throughout his life, he has been so 
skillful a wire-puller, as always to appear 
on the winning side. He has been so 
skillful indeed, that he has effectually 
concealed his real opinions, if indeed he 
has had any, from public knowledge. 

There has been no party with whom he 
has not acted, no party, which, at one 
time or another, he has not deserted. To 
two principles only, that we can discover, 
he has ever been faithful—to the aristoc- 
racy, and to the advancement of England. 
He has been most cautious, most prudent ; 
has chosen his time of crossing party lines 
shrewdly ; and has so managed, that the 
nation has seen him repeatedly apostatize, 
and yet has trusted him. His truest 
title is’ that of being the most successful 
politician of his age; and as, in politics 
as in war, the measure of ability is suc- 
cess, he: ranks, doubtless, as the ablest 
politician of his age. 

The predilection of lord Palmerston 
for the aristocracy, may be referred to 
his own descent from one of the oldest 
and best families of England. He was a 
cion of the house of Temple, and his 
family name was Henry John Temple. 
His ancestor was a brother of sir William 
Temple, famous in the annals of the Res- 
toration as an elegant scholar and essay- 
ist, the model of a gentleman, a success- 
ful diplomatist, and a tasteful lover of 
agriculture. The title of viscount was 
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conferred upon the late premier’s grand- 
father, and is of the Irish, not of the Eng- 
lish peerage. Lord Palmerston was born 


at the elegant estate of his fathers, Broad- . 


lands in Hants, on the twentieth of Octo- 
ber, 1784. In 1806, that is, when he 
was twenty-two years old, he contested 
the seat in parliament for the yniversity 
of Cambridge, where he had graduated, 
with lord Henry Petty, even so long ago 
chancellor of the exchequer, and who, 
better known as the marquess of Lans- 
downe, died but little more than a year 
before his rival of early days. Palmer- 
ston’s education, which had been acquir- 
ed at Harrow, Edinburgh, and Cambridge, 
was a thorough one, and he had gained 
more than one literary triumph at the 
latter university. Lord Henry Petty suc- 
ceeded in the contest for the Cambridge 
seat, and Palmerston, obliged to forego 
for the time the ambition of representing 
his Alma Mater, was returned to parlia- 
ment from the borough of Bletchingly. 
From 1806 to 1865—a period of fifty-nine 
years—lord Palmerston was a member 
of the House of Commons. For at least* 
half a century he was a leading member. 
Upon taking his seat, he announced him- 
self to belong to that wing of the tory 
party of which Pitt was the canonized 
apostle, and of which Canning was then 
the chief—that is to say, the more liberal 
wing. His first public essays were such 
as to draw toward him the attention of the 
party leaders. Fox’s unfortunate minis- 
try of 1806, deprived by death of their 
guiding spirit, having given place to the 
duke of Portland, Palmerston at twenty- 
three was tendered, and accepted the 
junior lordship of the Admiralty. 

The period was one of quiet between 
two eras of great excitement. The French 
Revolution had passed, and its immediate 
effects had subsided. Napoleon was soon 
to rise to his highest elevation, and was 
to be humbled from it by the obstinate 
perseverance of England. George III. 
would ere long be entirely incapacitated 
by insanity from exercising royal author- 
ity; the graceless court of the regency 
was about to succeed a pure and vigorous 
if unfortunatereign. The opportunity was 
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ripe for young statesmen of talent to enter 
the arena, when talent was sure to meet 
with promotion. The older race of states- 
men, which had made brilliant the clos- 
ing years of the last century—the Pitts, 
the Foxes, the Burkes, the Sheridans, the 
Grenvilles, the Shelburnes— either had 
passed away, or was rapidly passing 
away. The statesmen then in their prime 
were men of moderate ability, among 
whom-very few are now honored by his- 
toricfame. The younger generation, there- 
fore, were rapidly coming into promi- 
nence, and the prizes of public life were 
more widely open than common to those 
who had but recently Jeft the universi- 
ties for parliament. 

The most brilliant men at that time 
were Canning, Grey, Castlereagh, Petty, 
Wilberforce, and Erskine, ll, except 
the latter, were on the green side of the 
prime of life. Russell and Brougham 
were soon to enter parliament. It was 
in company with such men that lord 
Palmerston began a career which in some 
respects is unparalleled in the history of 
statesmanship. And matched with such 
men he became eminent, at so early an 
age, as one of the shrewdest and most 
clear-headed debaters of the lower house. 
His taste seems to have directed him, at 
the outset, toward diplomacy, and the 
relations of England with other powers. 
On all questions of this nature he took 
occasion to speak, and to speak with such 
force as to mark him out to the leaders 
as a valuable auxiliary. On the accession 
of Mr. Perceval to the premiership, in 
1809, lord Palmerston was transferred 
from the admiralty to the office of sec- 
retary of war, from which office lord 
Castlereagh, a man of great talent, had 
retired. This position was, at the time 
that Palmerston assumed it, one of great 
importance; and it was destined, in a 
short time, to become one of the greatest 
importance. He held it without inter- 
ruption from 1809 to 1821, through a 
succession of tory ministries, and durmg 
the events which strongly directed the 
destinies of Europe by the downfall of 
the French empire. Lord Palmerston 
was therefore a member of the most ob- 
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stinate and bungling tory ministry which 
was ever formed, and upon his memory 
must rest the same stigma which attaches 
to Liverpool and Bathurst for their treat- 
ment of France and Napoleon, while he 
shares likewise the glory which was shed 
upon the English administration of war 
by the battle of Waterloo. It devolved 
upon the secretary of war to superintend 
the details of that department, which 
were sufficiently perplexing during the 
continental wars; to defend the war po- 
licy of the ministers in the House of Com- 
mons, and to give that general support to 
the government which, in times as trying 
as those were, it was necessary for the gov- 
ernment to require of all its members. It 
is but justice to the departed statesman to 
say, that his duties in these respects were 
promptly and well performed; and that 
he made the best of a bad cause which it 
was possible to make, There were, in 
the succession of cabinets between 1809 
and 1828, two sections, a moderate tory 
section, and a radical tory section. The 
one was led by Canning and Wilberforce, 
the latter by Eldon and Westmoreland. 
It is right to say that lord Palmerston 
consistently adhered to the moderates 
under Canning. But this makes it none 
the less true that his sanction was given 
to the oppressive measures of the govern- 
ment during the regency ; for he not only 
continued a member of it, but was at the 
head of the very department whose ac- 
tion is most severely reprehended by his- 
tory. We can not help remarking, too, 
that the same statesman who lent so ma- 
terial an aid to the downfall of the first 
empire, has given evidence of but little 
consistency in being, of all Englishmen, 
the warmest friend of the second empire ; 
a fact which demonstrates how little ab- 
stract principle had to do with lord Pal- 
merston’s course. 

On the great question of Catholic eman- 
cipation—a question which at tinies threat- 
ened the existence of the monarchy— 
lord Palmerston, following the lead of 
Canning, and still instructed by that ex- 
pediency which he geems to have solely 
regarded from the beginning of his career, 
took liberal ground. He favored the 
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measure which should admit Catholics 
to parliament, the offices, and the polls, 
and when the question came to an issue, 
he advocated it with conspicuous ability. 

But on another question, of quite as 
vital importance, his course was far from 
unequivocal. The agitation of the subject 
of parliamentary reform had begun soon 
after his entrance into the house, and 
had continued throughout his long term 
of office as secretary of war. Lord John 
Russell and Mr. Brougham — both of 
whom are yet living as earl .Russell and 
lord Brougham—had energetically at- 
tacked the ministers, and had endeavored, 
with a fair prospect of success, to carry 
the house against them on the suffrage 
test. Lord Palmerston, as a prominent 
member of the cabinet, no less than as 
the faithful disciple of Pitt and Canning, 
from the outset set himself strenuously 
against the reforming measures. Noman 
seems to have been more attive in oppos- 
ing them; no man discovered more spe- 
cious arguments against them. We have 
said that Palmerston was not far-sighted, 
that he could not peer into the future. He 
was not, like Eldon and Wellington, a 
man of stern, inflexible devotion to prin- 
ciple, a man who was ready to sacrifice 
himself before he would depart an iota 
from his convictions. They, possibly, 
saw that the time would come when re- 
form would be carried, when they them- 
selves would be forced to make way for 
what they considered revolutionary ele- 
ments. One would judge so, at least, 
from what they said. But Palmerston, 
undisturbed by any uncomfortable zeal 
for principles in themselves, unembar- 
rassed by a commital to ideas, neither 
foresaw what was to happen, nor cared 
much to conjecture. He was certain of 
one thing: that, at the time, reform was 
unpopular, and that the only way to ad- 
here to office was to oppose it; if the time 
should ever come when reform was to be 
popular, when office was to be got by ad- 
vocating it, it would then be seen whether 
certain statesmen would not undergo a 
change of opinion, corresponding to that 
which had come over the nation. 

That certain statesmen could so change, 
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was demonstrated plainly enough, when 
it became apparent, during the ministry 
of the duke of Wellington, that the day 
was not far distant when earl Grey’s 
schemes would be adopted. Lord Pal- 
merston suddenly discovered in the duke 
a disposition to domineer over him, and 
this, it seems, necessitated an entire 
change of political opinion on the part of 
the secretary of war. He retired from 
the ministry just as it became apparent 
that the ministry would not long hold 
together. Thence dates lord Palmer- 
ston’s sympathy with liberal ideas. All 
at once glowing pictures of the distresses 
of nations are heard from his lips; and 
he becomes'the champion of communities 
struggling for freedom, he who was a 
ten years secretary of war of the most 
despotic government which England had 
had since the Stuarts! In these speech- 
es he undoubtedly exhibited a rare know- 
ledge of foreign affairs, and familiarity 
with diplomatic science; and this being 
observed, he became prominent as a can- 
didate for this department of the govern- 
ment. The timely conversion of so influ- 
ential a tory was not lost sight of by the 
whigs, who had need of every element of 
strength which could be acquired. In- 
asmuch as lord Palmerston’s character 
was not so.accurately known at that time 
as it has been since, the world was whol- 
ly taken by surprise when, upon the an- 
nouncement of the new reform whig min- 
istry the name of viscount Palmerston ap- 
peared as secretary of state for foreign af- 
fairs. 

To. the discharge of the duties of this 
office, an office entirely congenial to his 
talents and tastes, lord Palmerston 
brought & minute industry and a vigor 
which demonstrated the fitness, in one 
point of view at least, of earl Grey's selec- 
tion. With his new colleagues, being 
a man of easy manners and quite free 
from malice, he found himself in a short 
time entirely at home. Never has the 
foreign office been conducted with more 
ability, than. under lord Palmerston. 
During his tenure, the relations of Eng- 
land with foreign powers were maintained 
with great dignity and complete success : 
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the details of the department were man- 
aged with regularity and dispatch; and 
the policy of the minister was such as to 
compel the admiration even of those 
statesmen whom he had deserted. 
When once thoroughly affiliated with 
the party which was without doubt des. 
tined to rule for at least many years, 
lord Palmerston continued faithful to its 
fortunes and its ideas. The passage of 
the Reform bill, the total overthrow of 
the old tory clique, and the liberal pro. 
clivities of William IV., made it quite 
certain that the whigs would now remain 
for a period.in the ascendant. Lord Pal- 
merston, therefore, when he found him- 
seif snugly nestled in between Russell 
and Grey, must have looked with great 
satisfaction upon his good fortune; which 
had saved him from the ruin which had 
involved his former colleagues, and had 
reserved him for new honors and new 
triumphs. He continued..a. member of 
the cabinet through the ministries of lord 
Melbourne, up to the year 1841. That 
year is famous in political history as the 
date of sir Robert Peel’s great triumph 
over the whigs in the parliamentary elec- 
tions. Melbourne’s ministry, a discordant 
and inefficient one, made way for their 
conqueror, and viscount Palmerston, who 
could by no possibility be reconciled, by 
howsoever great an apostasy, to his former 
colleague, found himself in a strange 
place—on the benches of the opposition. 
He had been in high office almost without 
interruption for thirty-four years, and he 
must have felt oddly to find himself on 
that side of the-house occupied by unfor- 
tunate statesmen. The five years of sir 
Robert Peel’s ministry were not marked 
by many brilliant efforts on the part of 
our subject: he wisely, bided the time 
when his late colleagues should once more 
assume: the government, a period which 
he rightly conceived to be not very distant. 
The speeches made by him during this 
interval were chiefly upon diplomatic sub- 
jects, and maintained his reputation as a 
thorough student of that subject, and as 
an accomplished debater. In 1846, sir 
Robert Peel, having taken ground in fa- 
vor of free trade, an old whig dogma, 
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found himself deserted by his tory friends, 
and unsupported by the factious party 
who, had they been quite unselfish, would 
have been grateful to him. His minis- 
try gave up the seals of office. Lord John 
Russell, the successor of earl Grey, who 
had just died, became premier, and lord 
Palmerston resumed the secretaryship of 
state. 

The same energetic spirit and vigorous 
statesmanship once more appeared ‘in the 
relations of England with foreign powers. 
The Portuguese troubles; the Swiss af- 
fairs; the disturbances which shook all 
England in 1848; the Greek and Hun- 
garian difficulties, were all handled by 
Palmerston with a success so signal, that 
he very much augmented his popularity 
in the nation, and began to excite envy in 
the premier himself. There arose some 
misunderstandings with lord Russell, 
in 1851, which resulted in Palmerston’s 
retiring from the cabinet. He had now 
become so powerful that a whig govern- 
ment could not Stand without him. Lord 
John Russell gave way in 1852, and after 
a short rule of the tories, lord Aberdeen, 
a moderate whig, became premier. Lord 
Palmerston was nominated in this min- 
istry secretary of state for the home de- 
partment. 

With the exception of a few days, dur- 
ing which on account of some difficulty 
with lord Aberdeen which has not been 
explained, lord Palmerston continued home 
secretary until 1855, when Aberdeen was 
forced to resign, because his administra- 
tion of the Crimean war had not been 
successful, and because he himself was 
unpopular in the country. Lord Palmer- 
ston was at once summoned by the queen, 
and commanded to form an administra- 
tion, which he did with little difficulty. 
He managed to combige in the same cab- 
inet the leaders of the old Peelite party, 
the regular whigs, and some radicals. 
Under his determined government the 
Crimean war progressed rapidly and came 
to a triumphant conclusion. The vigor 
of the administration, and the great per- 
sonal popularity of the new premier, soon 
established him firmly in office. There 
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was an interruption of a few months in 
1859, caused by the. defection of some 
whigs on the question of the Chinese war, 
which gave lord Derby another brief ten- 
ure of power: but lord Palmerston was 
soon recalled, and resumed the seals with 
a cabinet in some respects remodeled, and 
strengthened by the introduction of new 
elements. The premier succeeded in 
what had been regarded as impossible— 
in the fusion of aspiragts for power, who 
had always been his own rivals and rivals 
to each other. Mr. Gladstone consented 
to take the Exchequer, earl Russell the 
foreign office, and the duke of Newcastle 
the colonial office; while Messrs. Gibson 
and Villiers, members of the radical wing 
of liberals, accepted office with men who 
had been adversaries for a quarter of a 
century. Thus, with an insignificant 
break, lord Palmerston was prime min- 
ister from 1855 to 1865—a term of quite 
unusual length. There can be no doubt 
that but one man in England—that, lord 
Palmerston—could have so long succeed- 
ed in ruling with a cabinet of factions. 
The longer he held office, the more popu- 
lar he became; and the measures which 
he effected were marked with that energy 
and promptness which had, half a century 
before, introduced him to the notice of 
Each department felt the 
vigor of his directing hand; and especial- 
ly was he industrious to superintend that 
of foreign affairs. While thus displaying 
a statesmanship which gave satisfaction 
to his own countrymen, and which brought 
down upon him the dislike of all the con- 
tinental powers excepting France, his flow 
of spirits and perpetual humor made it 
impossible either to offend him, or to te 
offense from him. He was shrewd enough 
to take as an accomplished fact the coup 
@ état of Napoleon and to enter into friend- 
ly relations with that potentate without 
delay, which, despite the hereditary dis- 
cordance of the nations, he continued to 
maintain up to the day of his death. This 
is justly considered to have been a mas- 
ter-stroke of policy. It remains’ to be 
seen how far the personal influence of the 
late premier upon the emperor affected 
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these relations; for a shrewd guess may 
be made that neither Napoleon nor earl 
Russell have a fondness for each other. 

The whole of lord Palmerston’s course 
toward foreign nations may be epitomized 
in the idea, that every sacrifice must be 
made, every risk taken, and every prin- 
ciple eschewed, so that England might be 
powerful and prosperous. This selfishly 
patriotic maxim is the keystone to every 
act of lord Palmerston, in his dealings 
with the powers of the earth. The sole 
questions which arose to his mind were, 
how may England, in this case, be on the 
whole benefited; will such and such a 
policy help or injure England? So that 
this object were gained, every previous 
pledge, every moral obligation, every in- 
ternational principle, wereas naught. To 
the aggrandizement of the British empire 
every thought and every measure was 
dirécted, and directed with a stubborn- 
ness and a will which were often un- 
justly successful. 

Such a policy could not but estrange 
nations from that one which had adopted 
it; for there is no question that lord 
Palmerston’s foreign policy was, through- 
out, the policy of England. What do we 
find the position of England to be among 
the nations to-day, as Palmerston has 
left her? The only power which seems 
to be cordially in accord with her is the 
French empire, and that Palmerston, on 
his theory that in any possible event it 
would be a benefit to England to have 
France as an ally, took good care to se- 
cure, She is disliked by Russia, by the 
German monarchies, and by Spain ; she is 
detested by Denmark and Italy, who look 
upon her as a false friend, as having be- 
trayed them. -We in America have no 
reason to look upon her with affection. 


This leads us to remark briefly, that © 


throughout lord Palmerston’s long pub- 
lic career, he has never manifested the 
least sympathy for America, and has 
looked upon our progress with the cold 
eye of a jealous rival. Even when his 
sudden fervor in favor of liberal ideas 
took him in 1829, even when he took the 
pains to aid liberal ideas by condescend- 
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ing to receive the seals of office from a ro- 
cent enemy, there did not escape from his 
lips any expression of friendship for this 
republic. His later acts relative to us— 
especially those during the last few years, 
which are familiar to the reader—have only 
brought out in bolder relief the antipathy 
which has always dwelt in his breast. It 
was doubtless the natural outgrowth of a 
policy which looked exclusively to the 
aggrandizement of England, and which 
frowned upon all who seemed destined 
to rival her, or to divide with her the es- 
timation of the world, commerce, and pow- 
er. Palmerston, England personified, a 
proper guardian of English glory, could 
not otherwise than hate that country 
which threatened to divide the palm, and 
to hate it the more because it was Anglo- 
Saxon. 
To this cause may be referred the atti- 
tude, so justly obnoxious to us, which 
England has taken during the rebellion; 
and the encouragement which has been 
given with so little compunction to rebels 
endeavoring to overthrow the United 
States. 
It is to be regretted that we should be 
compelled to speak thus severely of the 
ill-usage we have received from him who 
is gone. But while we can not do else 
than record the injustice with which he, 
sustained by his country, has treated us, 
we are ready to render all praise to those 
striking qualities which gave him a suc- 
cess more brilliant than any statesman 
of any nation within the present century. 
His temperance, his perseverance, his 
clearness of mind, his wit, his good hu- 
mor, his industry, ceasing only with life 
itself, his devotion to the duties of his 
high office, have given him a place in his- 
tory beside greater men, and have left a 
grateful memory in the hearts of his 
countrymen. Wrfile it is to be hoped 
(a hope by no means sanguinely enter- 
tained) that his successor will take broad- 
er views regarding America and all other 
nations, it is at least certain that he does 
not possess the qualities which will 
achieve lord Palmerston’s success. ° 
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MAGNANIMITY. 


Nosmary of feeling is allied to all that 
is most auspicious in human action and 
inspiring in human thought. It, in a 
great measure, redeems passionate and 
willful characters ; it exalts manhood and 
purifies the moral atmosphere, like the 
wind that drives away brooding vapors 
and reveals the far and clear horizon. 
Vistas of truth open beforeit, and glimpses 
of heaven are caught from its glow. What 
an instant and permanent change of sen- 
timent attends the discovery of meanness 
in motives where we have yielded our 
respect and confidence; what trust and 
sympathy awaken as we recognize an 
elevated and comprehensive mind! It 
is this which has embalmed the age of 
chivalry in our remembrance, and is the 
essential principle of Christian ethics ; 
it is the badge of knighthood, the perva- 
sive spirit of the gentleman. Without 
it philosophy loses grasp and poetry in- 
sight; for it lifts man above himself into 
the realm of truth and love. It is that 
which Coleridge means by “an idea 
dearer than self;” Tennyson, by the love 
that “smote upon the chord of self,” till 
it “passed in music out of sight;” Mrs. 
Browning, by being “ever nobler than 
our mood ;” it-is the source of Montaigne’s 
tolerance, the self-possession of Socrates, 
the disinterestedness of Shelley, the sub- 
limity of Milton, the forebearance of Wash- 
ington; the lack of it dwarfs Napoleon’s 
greatness, and dims the renown of Bacon. 
It gave the purest emphasis to the piety 
of Herbert, the life of Sidney, and the 
eloquence of Chatham. Lamb’s naive 
appreciation of old authors and the quaint 
humanity of his personal sympathies ; the 
lofty, philosophic faith of St. Paul ; Dante's 
stern rectitude, reticence, and self-reli- 
anee, and the very grandeur of his intel- 
lectual revenge; the bursts of generous 
feeling in Fox, amid the bitter strife of 
party—of Sheridan, when demoralized by 
improvidence and indulgence—and of 
Nelson, when his nobler qualities broke 
through the meshes of syren fascinations, 

Vou. I1.—16 


all breathe of that innate magnanimity 
which is the salt of life, the conservative 
element in renown, the hopeful trait in‘ 
character—alike manifest in the tender 
penitence of David, in the fervor of his de- 
votion and the eloquence of his song. 
How variously it animates and elevates 
the cherished ideals of literature, from 
Homer’s to Shakespeare’s heroes; the 
fantastic but sincere superiority of Don 
Quixote to the mean and material; the 
exquisite bonhomie of Uncle Toby ; Ham- 
let’s exalted self-contemplation, the quar- 
rel and reconciliation of Brutus and 
Cassius, Cordelia’s gentleness, Portia’s 
womanly trust, and the soliloquy of 
Wolsey when even disappointed ambition 
is hallowed by humane contrition, are 
each and all instinct with magnanimi- 
ty. It is a quality which prompts gay- 
ety of humor to dispel the malevolence 
of gossip, or the bitternéss of prejudice ; 
and, by virtue of high emotion, expands 
thought, exorcises the demon of self-love, 
and turns the wayward soul to aspiration 
and faith. 

Every transition era in human history, 
every great crisis of political and social 
life, demands peculiar virtues. At one 
time brave endurance, at another heroic 
enterprise ; now masterful self-denial, and 
now valiant expression, are the moral ne- 
cessities of the hour. If there ever was 
a period when magnanimity could find 
auspicious scope and special efficiency, 
when its exercise is the one hope and 
safety of a nation, it is here and now. 
Hithérto there have been exciting ques- 
tions of policy, but they did not involve 
absolute patriotism on the one hand and 
treason on the other; both parties might 
justly claim that they had at heart the 
welfare of the country, the preservation 
of the republic, and differed only as to the 
methods and means of attaining a common 
and just object. But from the hour when 
a faction aimed at the destruction of na- 
tionality, a disintegration of the vital unity 
of the land, it became a clear and impera- 
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tive duty to rally around the integrity of 
the country—the cause of the people ; and 
this obligation has only become greater 
and clearer as the clouds of war have dis- 
persed and the. reérganization of civil life 
has begun. Rebellion against constituted 
popular authority, in a military sense, has 
ceased ; but the doctrines and animus that 
incited the bloody revolt remain, and form 
a nucleus whereto disaffection clings. To 
triumph over this demands unanimity of 
feeling and. action; and magnanimity 
alone can neutralize the fatal virus of 
partisan alienation. We can no longer 
safely “give up to party what was meant 
for” —our country; we must sacrifice po- 
litical traditions, hates, and loves, when 
a great and common danger threatens the 
life of the nation; we must waive consid- 
erations of immediate personal interest and 
political. opinion, for the sake of preserv- 
ing the basis and the essence of national- 
ity ; against this, open, direct, violent 
warfare has signally failed; but intrigue, 
local prejudice, and thwarted animosity 
are’still-at work; and it is the part of 
every high-minded and true heart to 
avoid any coalition, discourage any tac- 
tics, disavow any idea or sentiment which 
tends to promote so vile and deadly a 
combination, Yet we see men of recog- 
nized honor, citizens of accredited pro- 
bity, blinded by party affiliations, per- 
verted by political ambition, deliberate- 
ly embracing opinions, advocating meas- 
ures, and opposing principles whose tri- 
umph would inevitably contribute to 
the success of traitors and prolong the 
feuds which have so long desolated the 
land. Thirst for power, disappointed 
avarice, personal discomfiture, unmanly 
sympathies, have turned these renegades 
from the path of civic duty; for it is 
not a question of policy, but of preserva- 
tion, not an abstract dogma. but a vital 
principle, not a partisan but a patriotic 
interest that is at stake. We .aust not 
alone be magnanimous to forgive, but to 
maintain. 

One of our most justly endeared au- 
thors, conscious that nothing is so op- 
posed to that serenity of mind indispen- 
sable to pure mental effort as freedom 
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from vindictiveness, was accustomed, when 
attacked by spiteful critics, to request a 
friend, in.whose judgment he had confi- 
dence, to examine the charges and ascer- 
tain if they reflected on his character, or 
were confined to the disparagement of 
his abilities ; if the latter, he ignored them 
and their authors ; and in reply, to the re- 
monstrances of others, replied: “ Your 
indignation is wholly adequate; why 
should I let myself be disturbed?” Men 
of conscious rectitude live down injust- 
ice and abuse; in other words, they are 
magnanimous ; hate has no place in their 
bosoms ; they accept as a moral fact the 
statement of the poet: 


“Truth crushed to earth shall rise again, 
* The eternal years of God are hers; 
But Error, Wounded, writhes in pain, 

And dies among her worshipers.” 


“There’s glory enough for all,” said 
Perry when urged, after the victory of 
Lake .Erie, to note in his dispatches the 
shortcomings of one of his officers. “I 
study not for myself alone,” said sir 
Thomas Browne, “‘ but for those who will 
not study for themselves,” when explain- 
ing the motive of his disinterested expo- 
sition of knowledge. What a moral re- 
freshment breathes from the companion- 
ship of true heroes and philosophers! 
We utter frankly and freely thoughts 
and feelings whereof we are instinctive- 
ly reticent among the narrow in mind 
and the selfish in heart. It is in such a 
social atmosphere that our natures grow, 
and all therein that is noble and true is 
confirmed. 

Magnanimity, with reverence be it said, 
inspired the most exalted prayer that 
ever ascended to heaven, ‘Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what they 
do ;” and the tenderest commiseration that 
earth ever witnessed: ‘‘ Let those who are 
without sin cast the first stone.” To man- 
ners it imparts sympathetic grace, to opin- 
ion dignity, to. thought comprehensive- 
ness, to feeling generosity. It is the trait 
which distinguishes urbanity from pro- 
vincialism, conviction from bigotry, love 
of truth from intolerance. The mag- 
nanimity of love made Desdemona, when 
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questioned, evasive as to the perpetrator 
of her murder, and that of conscious rec- 
titade prompted IJsabella to “take the 
shame with joy.” It is the one benign 
feature in the Roman ideal of character, 
and lends a gracious charm to the best 
philosophers of Greece. Herein pagan 
wisdom and Christian morals coiilesce, 
the noblest aspects of medieval and the 
free thought of our own times. ‘“ When 
Marcus Aurelius learned of the assassi- 
nation of the rebel Avidius Cassius, 
against whom he was marching, he was 
sorry, he said, to be deprived of the 
pleasure of pardoning him.” Matthew 
Arnold cites a passage from Epictetus, 
wherein magnanimity is philosophically 
recognized as a Christian virtue : ‘‘ Every 
matter has two handles, one of which will 
bear taking hold of, the other not: if 
thy brother sin against thee, lay not 
hold of the matter by this, that he sin 
against thee; for by this handle the mat- 
ter will not bear takng hold of: but 
rather lay hold of it by this, that he is 
thy brother, thy born mate, and thou wilt 
take hold of it by what will bear handling.” 
It is usually claimed as the special dis- 
tinction of Burke that he applied reason 
to polities; yet not merely by virtue of 
philosophic ideas is he magnanimous, but 
through soulful inspiration; l’ame est la 
plus grandes politiques, et les petites ames 
ne sont pas & un grand empire, is the 
maxim that explains his continued au- 
thority and endeared ‘fame. Statesman- 
ship throughout history differs in effi- 
ciency and beneficence precisely as it is 
the result of narrow and selfish or broad 
and humane principles; the triumphs of 
craft and petty intrigue are casual, those 
of magnanimity vast and enduring, “‘look- 
ing before and after,” not hedged in by 
immediate or clogged by personal motives 
and objects. 

'“He who would not be frustrate,” 
wrote Milton, ‘“‘of the hope to write well 
ought himself to be a true poem and 
pattern of .the best and honorablest 
things ;” and how faithful he was to this 
noble condition, not only his poem but 
his life attests. Baffled in his valiant 
battles for free and pure government, 
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poor, blind; contemned, he “bated not 
one jot of heart or hope,” but retired 
without spleen or moan into the kingdom 
of his mind, and sung of Paradise in 
strains of immortal grandeur—the no- 
blest exemplar in history of intellectual 
magnanimity. 

And when that bitter sectional strife 
which has since culminated in a devas- 
tating war first muttered, like distant 
thunder, in the threats and taunts of 
the partisan, how bravely rose, in mag- 
nanimous appeal, the voice of the Amer- 
ican senator whose lightest word then 
thrilled the land: “I thank God that if 
I am gifted with little of that spirit 
which is able to raise mortals to the 
skies, I have none of that other spirit 
which would drag angels down. When 
I shall be found to sneer at public merit 
because it happens to spring up beyond 
the little limits of my own State or neigh- 
borhood ; when I refuse, for such a cause, 
or for any cause, to give the homage due 
to American talent, to patriotism, to sin- 
cere devotion to liberty and the country ; 
or, if I see extraordinary capacity or vir- 
tue in any son of the South, and if moved 
by local prejudice or gangrened by state 
jealousy, I stand up here to abate the 
tittle of a hair from his great character 
and just fame, may my tongue cleave to 
the roof of my mouth !” 

Long have we watched and waited for 
the utterances and acts of magnanimity 
which would transform the enemies of 
the republic into its noblest children; we 
have heard of remorseful] tears shed in se- 
cret, of private struggles between honor 
and pride; but we have until recently 
vainly waited to see and hear that brave 
confession of error, that candid recogni- 
tion of truth whereby even guilt may be 
expiated and infidelity forgiven. ‘The 
war is over,” urged a clergyman, arguing 
with one of his flock ; “let us forgive and 
forget.” ‘ Yes,” was the reply; “but 
let us also do justice.” ‘Rather love 
mercy,” rejoined the pastor, ‘and follow 
the parable of the prodigal son ; his father 
went out to meet him.” “Yes,” said the 
parishioner ; ‘‘ but not till he had become 
sick of the husks and voluntarily left the 
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pig-sty.”. The lamented Pettigru, of 
South-Carolina, is almost a solitary ‘in- 
stance of public self-assertion in the inter- 
ests of truth and justice, before a rebel 
court. The fortunes of war cast a sol- 
dier of the rank and file of the confederate 
army, wounded and a prisoner, into the 
camp of a Massachusetts regiment. He 
there witnessed an order, kindliness, self- 
control, and patriotic spirit, and experi- 
enced a humane ministry, which, in the 
calm hours of a long convalescence, puri- 
fied his vision and softened his heart. 
One day he sobbed out: “It seems to 
m@ I have been fighting against every 
thing manly, honorable, true, and good!” 
Perchance instances of the kind are 
many; but the base and cruel treatment 
of Northern prisoners, the willful and 
pertinacious mendacity of those in au- 
thority, and the want of noble candor 
and humane sensibility to own the truth 
and accept it—make patent beyond a 
doubt, and to universal perception—the 
barrenness of soul, the lack of moral hero- 
ism, the pitiable dearth of ‘magnanimity ! 
The recent address of Southern delegates 
to President Johnson tells a different 
story. But it is not only in the conduct 
of the defeated enemies of the republic 
that there is such vast need of this grand 
and gracious virtue; not less is it demand- 
ed of the ostensibly loyal but blindly par- 
tisan citizens, who, beguiled by what are 
called “Southern sympathies,” or ham- 
pered by obsolete party issues and aims, 
stand aloof or defiant at a.juncture which 
claims the most earnest union of action 
and sentiment, to secure not the triumph 
of a party, but of the people, the cause, 
the nation ! 

The tranquillity of domestic life, the 
harmonious order of society, in the last 
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analysis, will be found to rest on the ha- 
bitual practice of this virtue. By vol- 
untary self-abnegation, conflicting feel- 
ings in the one and ‘interests in the other 
are thus reconciled, and this is the main 
distinction between civilization and bar- 
barism—the good of the whole being ta- 
citly kept in view. Perhaps if we were to 
examine the sources of human action with 
a view to determine whence arises the 
greatest perversion of the normal instincts 
of humanity, which are the foundation of 
civil order and the essence of the social 
sentiment, it would be found in the hab- 
its of feeling nurtured by absolute power 
in one individual over another. Hence 
the arrogance and encroachments upon 
personal rights and national obligations 
which have sprung from slavery; and 
hence the lack of magnanimity in civil 
life among those thus blighted in percep- 
tion of justice and moral sensibility. The 
law of self-preservation justifies a nation 
in eliminating from its body politic all 
elements positively inimical to its exist- 
ence. Magnanimity would prompt the 
voluntary withdrawal thereof. One of 
the most hopeful signs of the times in 
Italy is the cheerful and patient manner 
in which her rival cities have acquiesced 
in the removal of her capital ; and the ill- 
success of demagogues in their assiduous 
efforts to breed therefrom a popular dis- 
content inimical to nationality. This lat- 
ter principle and sentiment is vital ; it ab- 
sorbs and nullifies mere political differ- 
ences; it is a perpetual test of patriot- 
ism ; its integrity and prevalence are essen- 
tial to the very existence of a govern- 
ment and the prosperous unity of a. peo- 
ple. We hail with grateful joy the pres- 
ent indications of its triumph. 








PORT ROYAL 


Few of the many visitors. who throng 
the endless picture-galleries, the park and 
the gardens of Versailles, have any sym- 
pathy for, or even knowledge of a place 
only a few miles distant, and which, though 
forming in every respect a contrast, has a 
history closely connected with this former 
abode of French royalty. 

Within an easy drive from Versailles, 
are some ruins which, in all their poverty 
and desolation, touch a chord’ in every 
Christian heart, in a way that the gor- 
geous palace itself never could. 

We had long ago determined to take 
the first opportunity which should occur, 
of visiting this spot ; and finding ourselves 
recently located at Versailles, embraced 
the facility which this location afforded, 
for carrying out our intention. 

But first it may be well to give an out- 
line of the history of the place itself. 

The monastery of Port Royal was one 
of the oldest in France, having been 
founded by king Philippe Auguste. Like 
all the other monastic institutions of the 
time, it had fallen into disorder and de- 
cay, and in the middle of the sixteenth 
century it was serving as the lazy retreat 
of a few women, whose only object in 
life was to make themselves as comforta- 
ble as possible. 

About this time M. Arnauld, a man 
of wealth, but with a large family of 
dgughters to be provided for, gladly ac- 
cepted from his father-in-law, the ‘solici- 
tor-general of France, the offer of an ab- 
bess’s chair fortwoof them. Atsix years 
of age, the little Marie Angélique assumed 
the dress of an abbess ; at eleven, she was 
hurried through the necessary vows ; and 
at thirteen, she was duly installed at Port 
Royal. With her appointment begins 
the real history of the place. At first, 
the child enjoyed the novelty of her posi- 
tion and the authority which she exer- 
cised over the little community, all of whom 
were much older than herself; but soon 
the monotony and dullness of her life be- 
came intolerable, and her health and spir- 
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its gaveway. The place was low and un- 
healthy, the buildings damp and decay- 
ing, and, to complete the catalogue of 
evils, a large sheet of stagnant water sent 
forth poisonous vapors, which affected the 
health of the residents.. The consequence 
of this was severe illness, and the affec- 
tionate though mistaken parents brought 
her home to Paris to be nursed. The 
sight of her happy home and the atten- 
tions of kind friends only added to her 
misery and produced such a conflict of 
tind as retarded her recovery. 

She felt herself sold into cruel bondage 
by her parents, and would fain have de- 
vised some-way of escape ; but vows were 
upon her, and she knew: that although 
they had been forced upon her when un- 
der age, and were therefore not legally 
binding, yet neither her own honor nor 
that of her parents could allow a change. 
She returned, therefore, broken-hearted 
and desolate to her dreary abode, to drag 
on her way as best she could. 

Soon after attaining her seventeenth 
year, a stranger monk presented himself 
at the convent, and asked permission to 
preach. The young abbess, who was amus- 
ing herself in the garden at the time, gave 
a careless consent, and of course attended 
with her nuns,. little dreaming that this 
was to be the most momentous evening of 
her life. She sat spell-bound, listening to 
the words of the preacher, and when she 
left the chapel at the close of the service, 
she was herself a new creature, and every 
thing around her had also become new. 
The stranger went on his way, and she saw 
him no more; but the seed he had sown 
had fallen into. good ground, and was 
destined to bring forth fruit abundantly. 
Thenceforth she knew no more regrets 
at her lot, no more longings after the 
world. The love of Christ took posses- 
sion of her whole heart, and the glories 
of heaven became to her such realities, 
that they cast into the shade all the 
earthly splendors which until now had 
dazzled her sight. Now she rejoiced to 
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be a nun, and desired only to follow her 
vocation fully; but what a work lay be- 
fore her! Founded on the rule of St. 
Benedict, one of the most rigid of the mo- 
nastic orders, scarcely an article of the 
constitution was observed. The wall of 
inclosure had long since fallen to ruin, 
and the nuns came and went at their will ; 
community of property was unknown 
among them, and to add to the difficulties 
of effecting any change, they were all 
old and full of prejudices. Nothing daunt- 
ed, however, the young abbess set to 
work, first of all to reform herself, and 
then with fasting, weeping, and wrestling 
prayer, she sought to gain over her com- 
munity. By degrees she conquered, and 
by the power of her life and the irresist- 
ible influence of love, she won over the 
most obstinate to her side. Reform was 
thoroughly inaugurated, self-denial sub- 
stituted for ease, labor for idleness, and 
silence and prayer became the habit of 
the place. The convent-wall still lay in 
ruins, but the sisterhood observed the 
strictést seclusion. . 

Up to this time her father had made 
it his practice to spend any holiday he 
obtained, in making an excursion with 
his family to Port Royal, and these occa- 
sions were great days for the nuns. The 
range of the building was indiscriminate- 
ly permitted to the party, great feasting 
and merriment took place, and M. Ar- 
nauld never departed without making a 
present to each member of the establish- 
ment. This custom, so at variance with 
their fundamental rules, the abbess felt 
must be'relinquished, and on the approach 
of a well-known holiday, she wrote to her 
father, begging him not to put her to the 
pain of refusing him admittance, as she 
assuredly must, if he persisted in coming. 
M. Arnauld laughed at the idea of his 
little daughter’s attempting to resist his 
will, and set off in high spirits to crush 
the threatening rebellion. 

No sooner did the abbess become aware 
ef the approach of the party, than she 
took possession of the keys and retired 
to the chapel, where she threw herself 
en her knees before God. Her father 
thundered away at the gate; but finding 
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his blows unheeded, gave way to a torrent 
of angry vociferations against his ungrate- 
ful, unnatural child. He was about to 
retire, declaring that he renounced her 
forever, when he was persuaded to con- 
sent to an interview with her through the 
parlor grating. The sight of her pale and 
sorrowful face instantly changed his feel- 
ings; he forgot every thing except that 
she was his child; and instead of the an- 
gry words he had intended to speak, he 
only begged her as his parting request, 
that out of regard to him she would at 
least take some care of her health and not 
shorten her life by excessive severity, 
This was too much; she had maintained 
her ground firm as a rock in presence 
of his anger, but love overcame her, and 
she fainted away. She had conquered, 
however ; her father was gained, and from 
that moment was her firm friend in all 
her labors of reform. He testified his ap- 
probation of her course at once, by re- 
buitding at his own expense, the convent- 
wall. As years wore on, one after an- 
other of the Arnauld family left the world, 
to seek the shelter of this same convent- 
wall, and when, after the death of her 
husband, madame Arnauld herself re- 
ceived the vail from the hands of her 
own daughter, she saw herself surround- 
ed by twelve of her direct descendants. 

For a season all went on peacefully 
and happily at Port Royal; mutual love 
bound the inmates closely to each other 
and to their revered and beloved head, 
and the apostolic description may be ap- 
plied to them, they walked “in the fear 
of the Lord and the comfort of the Holy 
Ghost.” 

The fame of this reform very natural- 
ly soon spread, and la mére Angélique 
received orders from her superior to un- 
dertake personally the reform of various 
other convents, whose condition was an 
open scandal. What she endured in the 
performance of this thankless duty is 
known only.to God and herself; for she 
bore all opposition and malice with pa- 
tient silence and in the spirit of unquench- 
able love. Years were’ spent in this ar- 
duous toil before she was released and 
permitted to return to her beloved home, 
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where meanwhile her influence had never 
ceased to prevail. 

And now came reputation and honor, 
though all unsought and even shunned. 
Novices presented themselves from all 
quarters and of all ranks, attracted by 
the fame of sanctity attaching to the place ; 
but the’ same purity and simplicity of 
motive regulated the conduct of the ab- 
bess in this as in all other matters. 

Ladies gf wealth and worldly position 
were inexorably refused if they failed to 
give proof of a genuine vocation, and 
poor girls on the other hand were unhesi- 
tatingly received, though it became daily 
‘a more perplexing problem how to pro- 
vide for them. 

The good abbess, from the very out- 
set of her spiritual life, would make no 
compromise with the world; she walked 

by simple naked faith; she took literally 
the words of Jesus, “Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
and all these things shall be added unto 
you,” and she lived to test their faithful- 
ness. In course of time, her oldest broth- 
er, won by her example, forsook the 
world and became the founder of the cele- 
brated society of recluses which was des- 
tined to include in its number some of 
the most eminent men of France, and to 
exercise so important an influence on the 
religious and literary condition of the 
country. M. Arnauld took up his abode 
in a farm-house adjacent to the monastery, 
and was afterward joined by several other 
members of his family, so that Port 
Royal grew by degrees into a little colo- 
ny of the Arnaulds, These gentlemen 
who were known as “les solitaires,” or, 
as Pascal politely styles them, ‘“mes- 
sieurs de Port Royal,” did not leave the 
world that they might lead an idle, irre- 
sponsible life, but that they might pur- 
sue such studies and scientific researches 
as lay within their range, and give their 
leisure time to religious meditation and 
prayer. They performed with their own 
hands all the labor of the place; for this 
was part of the programme they had 
marked out for themselves: and men of 
genius might be seen turning «away from 
_ their books to sweep their own floor, cook 
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their food, or mend their shoes. M. Ar- 
nauld, who seems to have inherited from 
his father the talent for debate, devoted 
his life to the defence of the truth ina 
long course of polemical writings. The 
works of Nicole, Quesnel, and Lemaitre 
are well known, and one needs but to 
mention the name of Pascal. De Saci, a 
nephew of Arnauld’s, trained in this set- 
tlement, is noted for having produced the 
best translation of the Bible into French, 
during his two years’ imprisonment in 
the Bastille—a translation which is used 
by the Protestant Bible societies of our 
own day. Some of the recluses devoted 
themselves to the work of education, and 
the schools of Port Royal were eagerly 
sought after, as affording advantages 
which could nowhere else be obtained. 
Racine, whom the French are still proud 
to call the prince of their poets, was the 
pupil of Nicole. An equally successful 
course was pursued with the other sex 
under the guidance of Pascal’s gifted sis- 
ter Jacqueline. 

It would take too long to tell of the 
various ways in which the influence of 
Port Royal made itself felt among all 
classes of society, from the proud princess 
de Longueville, the ambitious mischief- 
making sister of the prince de Condé, 
who came humbled and penitent to ask 
counsel and shelter from the sisterhood, 
down to the poor peasant-girl who fled there 
in her destitution to escape the pursuit 
of sonie wicked seducer. During the wars 
of the Fronde, the convent was the dnly 
refuge of the poor for many miles around. 
They hastened to the shelter of its hospita- 
ble walls, where they knew poverty and 
distress were ever welcome. The convent- 
yard was filled with their cattle; the very 
church was piled to the roof with grain 
and provisions which they had brought 
there to be safe from the depredations of 


‘ the soldiery ; and the beds of the abbess 


and her nuns were cheerfully relinquished 
for the use of the women and children. 
It was emphatically the home of the poor, 
and they felt it to be so. 

Although an hour and a half’s drive 
from the court of the greatest despot in 
Europe, Port Royal was essentially a re 
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publican institution, and royal personages 
were on the same footing with the poorest 
lay-sister, the moment they entered its 
gates. Queen Marie de Medicis had made 
use of it as.a retreat, and the queen of 
Poland was in constant correspondence 
with the “mére Angélique ;” but they ob- 
tained from her only the same considera- 
tion which she was daily giving to the poor- 
est peasant. In her eyes the dignity of 
an immortal soul was so great, that it 
was out of the power of earthly rank to 
add any thing to it. A visit to Port 
Royal was not therefore calculated to 
minister to the pride of these great people ; 
it was a place where princes felt them- 
selves. small, and where consequently 
they did not care to go. The abbess and 
her flock were too well accustomed to live 
in the presence of the King of kings to be 
disturbed by the pomp of any earthly mon- 
arch. The whole administration of the 
house was. of the same nature. A princess 
might enter as a novice; but no relaxing 
of discipline could be allowed to her—she 
must begin as every other novice did. It 
mattered not that she had been accustomed 
to the finest linen and the sweetest odors ; 
she must sleep in sheets of serge, and 
with her own hands clean the chicken- 
coops and wash the most greasy culinary 
utensils. She might afterward be pro- 
moted to different employment, but this 
was the course through which she must 
pass. Promotion, indeed, is scarcely a 
correct term ; for their maxim was literal- 
ly : “ Whosoever among you will be great- 
est, let him be servant of all.” There 
were necessarily differences of employ- 
ment, but all employments were deemed 
equally honorable; and the dairy-maid 
who spent all her time in the cellar was 
no Jess regarded than the educated sister 
whose fine voice was employed in training 
others for the choir, or who had charge 
of the daughters of the nobility. 

All the offices, too, were elective; for 
though the mére Angélique could have 
kept all power in her own hands, she 
was not happy till she had obtained 
royal permission to lay it completely 
down; and it was remarked of her that 
she had used as much entreaty to be al- 
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lowed to resign her abbess’s chair as 
most nuns made to be allowed to occupy 
it. After years of efficient command, 
she joyfully quitted her post of authority 
and showed herself equally able to obey ; 
indeed, she shrank from nothing so much 
as from being called by the votes of the 
community to occupy her old place. 

Taking all these facts into considera- 
tion, it is not wonderful that Port Royal 
should have been subjected to persecu- 
tion, The Jesuits hated it, because its 
purity was a rebuke to them, and it 
, threatened to ecclipse them no less by its 
‘talents than by its piety. Louis XIV. 
hated it because it reminded him of his 
sins; its simple existence was to him as 
the.voice of John the Baptist crying in 
his ears: “It is not lawful for thee to 
have thy brother’s wife.” Then, too, it 
was almost the only spot in his kingdom, 
where his will was not absolute. He 
who was wont to look on all France as 
a sort of hunting-field provided for his 
pleasure, and to regard his subjects as 
machines to be moved at his volition, 
found close at his door, a handful of 
women who dared to brave his authority 
and encounter his frown. It was as when 
Haman saw the Jew Mordecai sitting daily 
at the king’s gate. 

The history of their persecution would 
be long to tell, but may be reduced to 
this: The Jesuits, being set upon their 
ruin, and as in the case of Daniel, know- 
ing it would be impossible to find any 
fault in them except as concerning the 
law of their God, raised a cry of heresy 
against them, A formula of recantation 
was drawn up, which they were required 
to sign, under pain of severe punishment. 
A very small number yielded through 
fear, the rest endured imprisonment, se- 
paration, spoliation of property, dispersal 
of their schools, and all that bitter ha- 
tred could inflict on them, rather than 
sacrifice one jot of what they held to be 
the truth of God. Perhaps the most 
remarkable among the sufferers is Jac- 
queline Pascal, who died literally of a 
broken heart in consequence of having 
signed, in obedience to her superiors, 4 
modified form of the original document, 
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and which had been planned as a sort of 
compromise. More sagacious than her 
friends of the stronger sex, she foresaw 
that nothing would be gained by this, 
and died of sorrow that she was not per- 
mitted to follow her convictions and yield 
herself a martyr to the truth of Christ. 
After years of strife, the king temporari- 
ly relented, the character of his victims 
shining out so brightly as to put their 
persecutors to shame, It was, however, 
only a respite. Soon the cruel work was 
renewed; and the nuns remaining as in- 
flexible as before, the king finally sum- 
moned a council of his ministers, and de- 
clared that they must be rid of this he- 
resy ; for he had temporized too long, and 
his conscience would not permit him to 
suffer such a spot to remain in his king- 
dom. 

The will of the monarch was the law 
of France, and a body of armed men was 
sent to disperse the nuns, and destroy 
the convent. The afflicted little band 
were surprised by their arrival one morn- 
ing, just after they had sung their early 
matins; but they submitted calmly and 
heroically to their fate. No two of them 
were permitted to remain together, and 
when they parted that morning, it was 
for life. The house being cleared, every 
building was razed to the earth, the very 
burying-ground was dug up, and bodies 
and parts of bodies left to rot in the sun, 
or to be torn by hungry dogs. It was 
noticed by the sufferers as a singular co- 
incidence, that they should have sung in 
regular course that morning, the seventy- 
ninth Psalm; and as the mournful pro- 
cession took its way up the hill, the words 
still sounded in their ears: ‘‘O God! the 
heathen are come into thine inheritance, 
thy holy temple have they defiled. The 
dead bodies of thy servants have they 
given to be meat to the fowls of the 
heaven, the flesh of thy saints unto the 
beasts of the earth.” 


Port Royal des Champs, as it was 
called, to distinguish it from its sister 
institution Port Royal de Paris, is a place 
how so little frequented, that we were 
obliged to make special inquiries con- 
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cerning the locality, in order to give the 
necessary instructions to our coachman, 
who seemed néver to have heard the 
name; the road, neyertheless, is very di- 
rect from Versailles, It is an uninter- 
ruptedly flat and. not very interesting 
highway ; and when we stopped at last at 
the door of a very rude sort of inn, it 
was hard to believe that our journey was 
ended. There was no indication of any. 
such place as we had been led to expect ; 
but the mistress of the inn. told us we 
could drive no further, and, pointing out 
a lane close at hand, directed us to follow 
its course. It is a steep, zigzag path, 
turning abruptly off from the road, and 
leading into a deep valley which no one 
would have suspected to be so near. Ar- 
rived at the bottom, we found ourselves 
in front of a ruined gateway, and a frag- 
ment of wall, which must have been the 
outer inclosure of the monastery. 
Passing through the gateway, we 
walked a few paces among grass and bush- 
es, and then came upon the foundations 
of some pillars, sufficiently preserved to 
mark the outline of the church; while at 
a little distance, stands the columbier, or 
pigeon-house, a round tower in perfect 
preservation. At the east end of the 
church ruins is a little chapel of modern 
construction,in which are preserved the few 
relics of the place which have escaped the 
general pillage. Adjoining these ruins is 
the burying-ground and the garden, both 
overrun with weeds. Some fine old trees 
remain, among which is a walnut, said to 
have been planted by Pascal; for during 
a season of War, the monastery was tem- 
porarily abandoned by the nuns, who be- 
took themselves for safety to Paris, leav- 
ing their home to the society of recluses. 
The old pond has long since disappeared 
under the influence of modern drainage. 
No one would suspect, that so near toa 
public road, there could be such a retreat, 
such a perfect solitude as this little val- 
ley. Even the spire of the church would 
be invisible to the traveler, and strangers 
must have been occasionally startled by 
the sound of the convent-bell, and puz- 
zled as to the locality whence it proceed- 
ed. The work of destruction was so 
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thoroughly done, that scarcely any traces 
of masonry remained, when, after long 
years of neglect, the admirers of Port 
Royal came to search for remains: such, 
however, as they did find, have been 
scrupulously preserved. 

A feeling of deep reverence came over 
us as we stood on this spot, and thought 
for a moment of the chief points of inter- 
est in its history. Here Arnauld, Nicole, 
and Lemaitre alternately studied, worked 
with their hands, and prayed. Here Pas- 
cal conceived the first inspiration of his 
immortal Provinciales, for which in a 
mere literary point of view is claimed the 
glory of settling and perfecting French 
prose, while at the same time, they gave 
the Jesuits a wound, from which it will 
be hard if not impossible for them to re- 
cover. Here Racine was educated, and 
buried; here taught and prayed the ven- 
erable. St. Francois de Sales; the holy, 
though somewhat austere M. de St. Cyran ; 
and his no less holy disciple M. de Saci. 
Here highly gifted women, who might 
have shone in worldly circles, and tasted 
all the pleasures usually so attractive 
to their sex, shut themselves up with 
God, and gave themselves unreservedly 
to what they believed his service. Seek- 
ing continually to hide themselves in 
self-abasement and obscurity, in them, 
nevertheless, was literally fulfilled the 
saying of our Lord: “A city that is set 
on an hill, can not be hid.” 

The religious history of France is pe- 
culiarly melancholy. Persecuting to the 
death all who ventured openly to separate 
themselves, scarcely more mercy was 
shown to those who were suspected mere- 
ly of alienation, and who were so truly 
attached to the church as to esteem 
nothing so great an affliction as being 
severed from it. The persecution of 
Fénélon, madame Guyon, and Port Royal 
makes one feel, even more than the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantes, that it was 
the light of the gospel which was the real 
object of attack, since that light was 
hated alike in the church and in the he- 
retic who dared to secede from it. He 
that doeth evil, hateth the light, was 
the saying of our Lord; and this saying 
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affords the true explanation of the con- 
duct of Louis XIV. in all these cases. 

It is easy to conceive, that this place, 
which at the time when M. Arnauld sent 
his little daughter there, was desolate, 
unhealthy, and difficult of access, must 
have been very uncongenial to the tastes 
of a girl of thirteen; and while marvel- 
ling that affectionate parents should have 
thought of placing their child in so trying 
a position, we could but admire the won- 
der-working power of God, which, out 
of so unpropitious a beginning, brought 
about such results. A noble character 
truly was that “mére Angélique,” one 
that we Christians of the present day, 
with all our boasted superiority of light, 
might do well to study, and from which 
find not a little to learn. What a touch- 
ing passage in the opening of her religious 
life, is that to which we have already 
alluded, and which is known in the an- 
nals of Port Royal, as “la journée du 
Guichet”! We pictured to ourselves, as 
we passed unquestioned through the open 
gateway, the trying events of that memor- 
able morning. Fancy conjured up the 
carriages traveling along that very road, 
and perchance stopping at the same 
place on the brow of the hill. Then we 
saw the father and mother descending 
the steep path, followed by a large party 
of relatives. We almost thought we 
heard M. Arnauld’s thundering knocks 
against the great gate, and his angry vo- 
ciferations, when he found himself for 
the first time denied admittance. Poor 
young abbess! every blow struck on that 
door, fell heayily on her heart; yet she 
yielded not.’ It seems a small incident, 
as we look back upon it, and we may be 
disposed to think it a totally unnecessary 
sacrifice of feeling, and even to pity the 
delusion which brought about so unnat- 
ural a state of things, but let us not be 
hasty in our judgment. On that one 
hour how much depended! The conver- 
sion of twelve members of her family, 
including that very father and mother, 
from a life of worldliness to a life of con- 
secration to God, was but one of the re- 
sults of the young girl’s faithfulness to 
her convictions of duty. The reforma- 
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tion of many corrupt convents; the pro- 
duction of a race of holy men and women, 
of whom it may truly be said, they being 
dead yet speak; the translation of the 
Scriptures into the most approved French 
yersion; the kindling of a flame of purer 
and more enlightened piety than had been 
known in any religious body in France 
before; and finally, the glory which ac- 
crued to God from the patient endurance 
of cruel persecution ; all this hung upon 
that morning’s decision. Let others 
think as they will, we felt we were stand- 
ing on holy ground—on one of those 
spiritual battle-fields, where bloodless 
battles have been fought and silent vic- 
tories won, such as find no record in 
earthly history, but are treasured in the 
annals of Heaven. 

Our musings were interrupted by the 
appearance of a woman with a large key 
in her hand, who emerged from a cottage 
at a short distanée, and offered herself as 
guide. She led us up the grassy aisles 
of the church, to the little chapel which 
we had noticed; paused for a moment, 
to give us time to read the inscription 
above it, which bids the visitor enter with 
due reverence; then, applying the key, she 
ushered us in, and we found ourselves 
ina small picture-gallery. The first por- 
trait which meets the eye is that of M. 
Arnauld, whose bust we had already seen 
in the sculpture galleries of Versailles. 
Denied during life a shelter on the soil 
of France, he finds his way after death 
into the palace of his august persecutor! 
Arnauld’s likeness is a very striking one, 
and conveys the impression of a vigorous 
mind and energetic character. On his 
right hand is M. de St. Cyran, the most 
celebrated of all the spiritual directors 
of Port Royal, and next to him, his suc- 
cessor in labor and suffering, M. de Saci. 
Over Arnauld is the portrait of M. Ha- 
mon, the lowly-minded, self-renouncing 
physician, who obtained permission to re- 
main near the sisterhood during their 
last days of rigor. When denied all spi- 


ritual instruction, and even the last rites 
of the church, he joyfully submitted to 
all kinds of indignities, in order that he 
might not only minister to the sick, but 
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also supply their lack in a spiritual sense. 
To the left of Arnauld is Lemaitre, then 
Nicole, and lastly Pascal; and then on 
each side follow the worthies of the other 
sex. First, of course, comes Arnauld’s 
great sister, “la mére Angélique,” her sis 
ter, ‘la mére Agnes,” their no less eminent 
niece, “Ja mére Angélique de St. Jean ;” 
with several others not so noted, and last, 
though not least, Jacqueline Pascal. The 
life of each of these women would form 
an interesting volume of biography ; but 
we can only glance in passing at one of 
them, ‘‘la mére Angélique de St. Jean.” 
It is to the closing scene in her life that 
we would refer fora moment. She had 
suffered severely in the first persecution, 
and was summoned to her rest just as the 
final outburst of royal wrath was prepar- 
ing to fall. She had followed her brother, 
M. de Saci, to the grave but three weeks 
before, and straight from his funeral had 
gone to the couch from which her worn- 
out frame was to rise no more. Days of 
darkness and trouble are at hand; and © 
the poor weeping sisters, clinging to each 
other, gather round the bed of their be- 
loved abbess, entreating for some last 
word of counsel and exhortation—but in 
vain. The saint has finished her warfare, 
her struggles and tears are over forever ; 
she has laid aside her earthly garments, 
and will no more resume them; she has 
done with the cross, and the crown is 
awaiting her. The bitter imprisonment 
in that little attic in Paris, where, shut 
out from human sight and sympathy, all 
God’s waves went over her head, and she 
said, “God hath forsaken me, and my God 
hath forgotten me ;” those heart-crushing 
bereavements, those afflictive dispensa- 
tions which have followed each other so 
closely, all, all are forgotten. She has no 
eyes, no ears, no thought, but for One; 
and she answers her beseeching daugh- 
ters in the language of the Bride: ‘The 
voice of my beloved! He looketh forth 
at the windows, showing himself through 
the lattice. My beloved spake and said 
unto me, Rise up, my love, my fair one, 
and come away.” Again they entreat her 
to remember that while she is entering 
into her rest, they are left to struggle 
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alone, and again they beg her dying coun- 
sel; but she only replies: ‘I charge you, 
O ye daughters of Jerusalem! that ye 
stir not up nor awake my love until he 
please.” . Yet once again they make the 
attempt, and the last utterance that comes 
from. her lips is: ‘“‘ Leva ejus sub capite 
meo, et dextera illius amplectitur me.”* 

On each side of the portrait of M. Ha- 
mon are two pictures descriptive of the 
last transactions connected with the 
place. The first represents the sisters 
assembled in their chapter-house to listen 
to the king’s decree for their dispersion. 
They sit quiet and orderly, with folded 
hands, dressed in their white robes with 
the red cross on the breast. In the ab- 
bess’s chair sits M. d’Argenson, the lieu- 
tenant of police, and near him, as well as 
at the door, stand various police officers 
and armed men. The second picture de- 
scribes the desecration of the burying- 
ground and the disinterment of the bodies. 
Workmen are busy with spades and pick- 
axes, while at a little distance, in his ec- 
clesiastical’ robes, with an open book in 
his hand, from which he appears to be 
reading, is the curate of the next parish, 
who is come to restrain the drunkenness 
and indecent behavior of the men employ- 
edin the loathsometask. Did Louis XIV. 
dream that this deed would be returned 
measure for measure upon himself, and 
that the graves of St. Denis would become 
the exact counterpart of those of Port 
Royal ? 

Near the door of the chapel are some 
very interesting relics in the shape of au- 
tograph-letters suspended in frames against 
the wall. There is one from M. de St. Cy- 
ran, written in pencil from his prison at 
Vincennes. Letters from de Saci, Ar- 
nauld, the abbess Angélique, and others 
follow, most of them being distinctly and 


* The quotations were in reality repeated in 
Latin, that being the language in which they 
not only performed their daily worship, but 
also read the Scriptures, 
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even beautifully written, so that they 
can be read with ease. On a table in the 
centre of the room is a small model of the . 
entire establishment, from which a very 
good idea may be gained of its appearance 
in its days of prosperity. The Hétel Lon- 
gueville, built by the princess of that name 
as a retreat for herself, is conspicuous 
among the buildings, and is an interesting 
proof of the influence exercised by Port 
Royal over some of the great of this 
world, 

We quitted the little chapel and walked 
musingly among the ruins, gathering a 
few wild flowers from the burying-ground 
and the inclosure of the church, and a few 
leaves from Pascal’s walnut-tree, and then, 
bidding a lingering adieu to Port Royal, 
we slowly wound our way up the hill. 

Our coachman received us with a look 
of unfeigned astonishment, “‘ Mais qu’est 
ce que vous avez été voir, mesdames? il 
n’y a rien que de misérables ruines la 
bas ?” and then he added that if we had 
consulted Aim, he would have taken us 
to a place a few miles distant, where 
there was a splendid chateau, really 
worth going to see, We thanked him, 
but assured him we were quite satisfied 
with our expedition, and preferred the 
“‘misérables ruines” to all the fine chi- 
teaux in France. He shrugged his shoul- 
ders in true French style, and with a look 
of pity for our infatuation, replied: “Cha- 
cun a son gout.” We tried to explain to 
him our reasons for loving the ruins, and 
told him of the good and holy people who 
once lived there; but he seemed imper- 
vious to all our reasoning, and though he 
listened respectfully, it was plain that he 
looked upon us as poor infatuated “voy- 
ageurs.” 

We seated ourselves in the carriage, 
and before long found ourselves once 
more in front of the palace of Versailles, 
with its huge equestrian statue of Louis 
XIV. and its flaunting inscription: 


« A toutes les gloires de la France.” 
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Wuen the gates of morning are thrown 
open, and the sunbeams come forth noise- 
lessly to search out earth’s dark places, and 
crimson palaces are being built on the 
smooth and golden plains of cloudland, we 
know that there is a glory akin to this, 
but it comes not until evening. Hour 
after hour must glide away from the pres- 
ent, into the dim obscurity of the past, 
ere the skies are again clad in like splen- 
dor; ere the hills rejoice, and the vales 
are made glad in the softened light of the 
sunset. 

Day brings labor for the strong, often, 
too, wearing toil for the weary, which 
lasts until evening. 

The hand should not tremble that has 
a work to do in the forest of deeds; for 
there are fainting ones to be lifted and 
restored by kindly sympathy; weak 
ones to be led wisely in the ways of 
truth; and aching heads—that outward 
sign of aching hearts—to be soothed by 
gentle fingers. 

There should be no faltering footsteps ; 
for there may be sharp stones to wound, 
or rocky steeps of difficulty to be climbed ; 
dark, lonely glens of discouragement to 
be traversed, or bewildering labyrinths 
to be threaded; plains of desolation to be 
crossed, or turbulent rivers of trouble and 
perplexity to be forded, in the path which 
reaches from dawn to darkness. 

Body and mind may both be suffering 
torture; but there must be no halting by 
the way, no groan nor sign of suffering, 
but simple, silent endurance, until even- 
ing interposes its shadow between the 
weary and the world. 1 

Each morning that smiles upon the 
hill-tops, purpling the vineyards, and 
touching the rivers with warm golden 
fingers, brings a burden of anguish to 
some who are already well-nigh fainting, 
whose eyes are dim with unshed tears, 
whose hands are stretched forth groping- 
ly in search of help and strength, and 


whose souls are crying out in bitterness 
“How long? O Lord, how long?” 

To others that same morning unroll 
a canvas, on which hope, with ready, skill- 
ful hand, has painted pictures fairer than 
the elsewhere matchless achievements of 
the old-time masters. Mountains, tower- 
ing in majesty toward heaven, the mighty 
sentinels of the peaceful valleys sleeping 
at their feet—waters, whose beauty leads 
the mind up to that river “‘ whose streams 
make glad the city of our God,” rise 
under her magic touch, and lend a glory 
to the brightness of the day—a day which 
brings but changes of the same bright 
scene, till evening comes with its en- 
shrouding robe of darkness. 

Methinks the hours that walk the hea- 
vens, attendants of the sun, looking now 
upon the steppes of Asia, and now pass- 
ing gravely over the vineyards and gla- 
ciers of Europe, accompanying the si- 
moom with hot and hasty footsteps over 
the sandy plains of Africa, and gliding 
over the restless billows of the Atlantic, 
with the same breezes which lift the hair 
from the bronzed brow of the sailor, 
might unfold strange histories did we but 
question them aright. Quaint stories of 
those lands whose palms and pyramids, 
and ruins of ancient temples are mutely 
holding many a secret, to be revealed to 
those who are wise and curious enough to 
interpret their voiceless language. 

Are there not mingled laughs of the 
joyous, and wails of the sorrowful borne 
unheeded on every breeze? Yet often, 
at even-tide, do we not hear weird tales 
of grief and gladness? 

Even now a strain of music, strangely 
sad and sweet, is echoing in my ear, 
which may, perchance, have been war- 
bled by the lips of a dark-eyed Syrian 
maiden, whose sandaled feet brushed: the 
early dew from the path, leading to the 
well, where she was accustomed to draw 
water. Shall it have lost its sweetness, 
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Those hours are passing westward ; 
Their mystic burden grows 

With gathered songs and tear-drops, 
And mortals’ joys and woes. 

The pinions never falter, 
Which speed them in their flight, 

Till watching eyes grow weary 


when at even-tide it is mingled with the 
grand, unvarying anthem sung by the 
surging waves of the Pacific ? 

Is the “Allah il Allah” of the Mus- 
sulman lost in the greater “Our Father” 
welling forth from Christian hearts, ere 
the western isles are bathed in the sun- 





With the coming of the night. 


set glory? Then send the gems of sorrow 
Ah yes! “The hours of morning Back to the inner fount ; 
That brightened in the east, And weary ones the mile-stones 
And wondered at the temples Ere long begin t9 count. 


Forgotten by their priests— 
That strove to wake the music 

Of the long forgotten strain, . 
Once answering to the sunrise, 

But answering ne’er again— 


But seek ye not for gladness, 
And look ye not for rest, 
Till evening’s sombre shadows 
Shall hide the amber west. 


LUTHER WATCHING BY THE BODY OF HIS DAUGHTER MAGDALENE* 


Txov art gone before, my Magdalene, 
To keep the gate for me, 

Until my feet shall tread the path 
That skirts the eternal sea— 

And I, my earthly labors done, 
Stand fast in heaven by thee. 


Thou wert, indeed, my Magdalene, 
The truest, fondest child, 

That ever blest a father’s heart 
Or by his hearthstone smiled— 

Thy sleep is very stern to-night, 
My duteous one, and mild, 


I knew not, O my Magdalene ! 
That God had made so nigh 

Their children to the hearts of men, 
Until I saw thee die— 

Until I-watched thy marble brow 
And closed thy glazing eye. 


I dreamed not, precious Magdalene, 
What anguish lay in life, 

Until our Father called thee home 
And left to me the strife— 

Such parting is a deadlier pang 
Than stab of foeman’s knife. 


The spirit bears, my Magdalene, 

But the flesh is frail and weak ; 
Would that the forfeit of my life 

Could light thy marble cheek ! 
Would that my lips were hushed to stone, 

So thine again might speak ! 


Alone with thee, my Magdalene, 
My spirit pours its grief, 
And God forgives the burning words 
That give the soul relief ; 
To-morrow life begins again—- 
This respite is but brief. 


And we must part, my Magdalene, 
If only for a day— 

I to go forth upon my path 
And thread the thorny way ; 

Thou—to lie down among the tombs, 
A frozen thing of clay. 


Not there, not there, my Magdalene! 
I know thou art with Him, 

Who called thee from thy happy home 
To join the Seraphim— 

And I shall follow thee, my lamb, 
When earthly life is dim. 


rare pep pi EY 
. * Paraphrased from portions of the life of Luther. 
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LOW-WOOD 


Low-Woop Inn, in 1853, was a modern- 
built but modest English inn, on the east 
bank of lake Windermere, a mile and a half 
from its northern extremity. It stands 
apart from any village—Ambleside being 
two and a half miles distant—on the very 
shore of this lovely lake, some two or three 
hundred feet from the water. It is what 
we should call a watering-place, but was 
then as unlike an American hotel or board- 
ing-house as can easily be imagined. It 
was a modest house of two and a half sto- 
ries, with some half-dozen suites of apart- 
ments, inviting for their comfort and de- 
lightful for their quiet seclusion. It had 
its tap-room, its bustling and gracious 
landlady, its stables, with horses and 
post-boys and grooms, and the other ac- 
cessories of an English inn, in a region 
that in certain seasons is overrun with 
tourists, and during all the warmer months 
is constantly visited. 

Our party came to it on a beautiful af- 
ternoon very early in June, on our fourth 
day after reaching Liverpool. _We had 
landed on Monday, and had looked about 
Liverpool for a day or so, We went to 
Chester as a thing of course, ran around 
upon its old walls, walked through and 
under its odd-looking rows, went into its 
strange, antique churches, wondered at 
the old sandstone cathedral half-dilapi- 
dated with its several styles of architect- 
ure, rested among the graves of the church- 
yard, and as we read the familiar names 
upon the tombstones, we felt that this 
was the mother-land, and we had come 
back to the old homestead. It was with 
softened hearts, and eyes half-suffused 
with tears, that we reflected, perhaps 
some of our ancestors were buried here, 
and some of their children went to the 
new world to toil and suffer for us. 

But our destination was to the north of 
England. We wanted to see the country, 
and what so lovely to attract us as the 
country of the English lakes? We re- 
solved to go there directly, to spend our 
first Sunday in country inn, and to wor- 
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ship in a country church, By a happy 
incident we were directed to Low-wood 
inn, instead of the dusty and pent-in 
village of Ambleside. We left Liverpool 
on the morning of Friday, after break- 
fast, looked down from’the railway train 
upon the smoky manufacturing city of 
Preston, thankful that we had decided not 
to stop;. “staid over a train” at the old 
feudal town of Lancaster just long enough 
to take our first view of an English cas- 
tle, now a county prison, to look through 
its grand old church, and to acquaint our- 
selves with the attentions and the charges 
of an old-fashioned English inn. We 
wondered at the wooden soles of the child- 
ren’s shoes as they clattered over the pave- 
ments, not dreaming that the Yankee shoe- 
makers would so soon learn to hide the 
wood within the leather. We caught a 
glimpse of a regiment of Lancashire mili- 
tia on a field-day reyiew, and were re- 
minded of home. As we returned to the 
station, to take the train, the blue mount- 
ains of Cumberland and Westmoreland 
caught our eye, and “our hearts leaped 
up’ that we were so soon to be among 
them. 

A few hours brought us there. Long 
before evening we reached the station of 
Windermere. A four miles’ rapid drive 
over the narrow but perfect road through 
a wilderness of beauty, brought us in 
sight of the lake and to the door of Low- 
wood inn. We wondered at the narrow: 
ness of the road, for we had not reflected 
upon the value of the soil, We were 
vexed that the villas on either hand were 
hdden from our view by the lofty walls 
and the provoking belts of shrubbery, but 
still found enough to delight us. The 
two Langdale pikes reared their tall and 
peaked summits over the lake, and before 
us were masses of mountains, each of 
which bore a name that had long been fa- 
miliar to us in the writings of Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Wilson, Southey, Ar- 
nold; and De Quincey. We passed Cal- 
garth Park on the left, where bishop Wat- 








son lived and died. Elleray was on the 
right, made familiar by the gorgeous 
word-painting of professor Wilson, its 
former owner. Dove’s Nest reminded us 
of Mrs. Hemans. More than all, Rydal 
Mount was just beyond us, and so were 
Fox How, and Grasmere Lake, and Rydal 
Chapel, and the Wishing Gate, and Town 
End; none of them within sight, but all 
within reach, and all reserved for our 
search and inspection Within the few days 
that we had assigned to Low-wood inn. 
It was a bright June evening that we saw 
and imagined all this, and it was with no 
ordinary satisfaction, or excitement rather, 
that we rowed upon the quiet lake before 
sunset and took our comfortable supper. 
We had great doings in store for the day 
following. 

The morning came, and brought sun- 
light and fine weather. A good break- 
fast with the novelty of potted char—a 
small fish of the lake prepared with spices 
in small jars—prepared us for the work of 
the day. Our large and gracious land- 
lady fitted us out with a post-chaise, and 
great was our astonishment to be told 
that if we insisted on occupying a single 
vehicle, the driver must sit upon one of 
the horses, and one or more of us must sit 
upon the box and man the brake. To 
this we consented with some slight mis- 
giving. When the boy appeared with his 
short-tailed red jacket, and one of his legs 
fitted with a wooden shield extending 
from the foot to the knee, to protect the 
limb from being inconveniently squeezed 
by the horse which he did not ride, we 
were so uncivil as to laugh at the new- 
JSangled ways of the old country. 

We set off-on the course marked out 
by the landlady. First, we climbed up a 
long and in parts abrupt hill in the rear 
of Loughrigg Fell, to reach Red Bank, and 
take our first view of the Grasmere basin 
and of Grasmere lake, The lake is a small 
affair, but the green meadows around it, 
hemmed in as they appear to be by a cir- 
cle of mountains skirted with forests, the 
little old church and scattered houses 
within, present a picture which no one 
can see and ever forget. It is one of the 
sweetest, the quietest, and most secluded 
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spots of rustic, not rural beauty, which 
England has to show. It was this scene 
which attracted Wordsworth to the lake 
country. He no sooner saw this spot 
than he thought of it for a home. Ina 
few months he rented a cottage near the 
village, which is still standing, and to 
which he came to reside with his gifted 
sister in 1799. Coleridge soon followed, 
and he brought Southey to Keswick, some 
twenty miles distant; and this was the 
beginning of the Lake school of poets, or 
the Lakers, as they were contemptuous- 
ly styled. © 

We descended into the valley down one 
of the steepest declivities one often encoun- 
ters, drove along the western shore of 
Grasmere lake—villas peeping out upon 
our left more than half hidden within the 
thick woods that run up the steep ac- 
clivities—turned to the right around the 
head of the lake, and stopped at the church 
where Wordsworth worshiped for many 
years, and in the churchyard of which we 
found his grave. The church is as plain 
and primitive as a church can possibly be 
conceived to be, with no beauty of form, 
material, or decoration. It is some hun- 
dreds of years old, and has been once en- 
larged. It is built of the slate of the 
country, and the walls are covered with 
rough plaster. The square tower rises a 
little above the roof, and terminates ab- 
ruptly. Within, the floor is a pavement 
of blue slate. A few pews of plainest 
structure, a little raised, stand around 
the area, which is filled with rude and un- 
comfortable benches, for the cottagers 
and their families. The roof is framed 
and supported after the most primitive 
fashion. Behind the church is a scanty 
churchyard bounded by a-broad, mur- 
muring brook, and defended by a low 
wall of stone, shaded by a few trees. 
Here stand”side by side plain upright 
slabs, at the graves of the poet, his daugh- 
ter, her husband, and the sister of his 
wife; and close at hand, another, to the 
unlucky Hartley Coleridge, the top of 
which was finished by a cross within a 
circling band, on which was inscribed 
the supplication from the Litany: “By 
thy Cross and Passion, good Lord, de 
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liver us.” One could almost fancy he heard 
this cry uttered through the ground be- 
neath, from the unhappy poet. Wesought 
for the keys of the church, and a tidy, un- 
pretending girl conducted us through the 
edifice. She knew Mr. Wordsworth well, 
not so much as a poet as a man respect- 
ed and beloved for his goodness in all 
that region ; ‘ but,” she added, ‘‘ he wrote 
a little poem about my sister, called the 
Pet Lamb.” 

Leaving the church and churchyard, 
to return to them again, we drove along 
the lake by Rydal Water southward to 
Rydal Mount. We entered the grounds 
of Wordsworth’s late residence, and 
walked through them. We could not 
fail to observe the simple taste which had 
disposed every part with a view to thrift, 
convenience, and beauty. We stood 
upon the terraced mound which looks 
southward over Windermere, and north- 
ward up the mountain-bordered road to- 
ward Grasmere and Keswick. In front, 
Loughrigg Fell overhung the place. We 
returned toward the entrance, but though 
the hospitable salve wrought in the step 
seemed to invite us to cross the low thresh- 
old, we did not enter. We heard female 
voices, and we divined from whom they 
ame. A Bath-chair, with shawls and 
blankets, had just been vacated by the 
invalid sister, of noble purpose and ex- 
alted genius—more gifted, if we believe 
what De Quincey and others report, than 
the poet himself—but now prostrate by 
disease and pain. We could not ask to 
be admitted, much as we longed to enter 
the poet’s library, and gaze upon the 
apartments which his presence had made 
sacred. We turned away in silence. 

Taking our carriage, we directed the 
post-boy to show us the way to Fox 
How, the residence of the lamented Dr. 
Arnold, of Rugby school. The boy soon 
left the high-road which leads back to 
our inn through Ambleside, and opening 
4 rustic gate, took a rather uninviting, 
‘halfmountain path which winds along a 
wild valley up the side of Loughrigg Fell. 
‘This valley is Fox How. After climbing 
Some one or two hundred feet, we came 
to the house. It was a modern structure, 
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such as would be deemed very modest in- 
deed at Sing Sing or Irvington; but am- 
ple enough, with very pretty grounds, 
all aglow with rhododendrons and aza- 
lias. Directly below, across the main vyal- 
ley, is Rydal park, inclosing its magnifi- 
cent forest-trees—scarcely surpassed in 
England. From this ascends rapidly along 
a stream a valley overhung on either side 
by lofty mountain’spurs. It is a view 
of rare interest — forest in the fore- 
ground, backed by the stern and bare 
slate mountains that tower behind, on 
either side, till the little cross valley is 
lost in the distance. As we breathed the 
fresh mountain air and gazed upon this 
scene of beauty overhung by grandeur, 
we could well understand and sympathize 
with the hearty though not impatient 
longings after Fox How that occur so 
often in his journals and letters. On 
his death-bed, in his last anguish, he did 
not forget the country home, where he 
rested and reveled in his long vacations, 
but responded with speechless assent to 
the remark of his little son: “I wish, 
papa, we had you at Fox How.” Pure- 
hearted and noble soul, thou wert gone 
to a better home when thy weeping wife 
and children: went without thee along 
this mountain road a few days after the 
fatal June twelfth, 1842. 

It was perhaps uncivil and intrusive 
and American, but we could not resist 
the impulse to ask to be admitted and to 
pay our respects to Mrs, Arnold. Mrs. 
Arnold was absent, but two daughters 
welcomed us in, and we sat a long hour 
in the doctor’s study and parlor com- 
bined—an ample room looking out to- 
ward Rydal Mount and Rydal Park. 
There was the large portrait from which 
the very familiar print of the good man 
was taken ; there were sundry books and 
atlases, and the other appliances of a 
well-used domestic library for a scholar. 
This was his working-place when at ease 
and at home, It does not suit our taste 
to repeat conversations with the living. 
We were satisfied that the daughters, in 
simplicity, intelligence, and culture, wene 
worthy of the great Christian teacher of 
his generation. 
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This was ‘the home of’ Arnold for near- 
ly ten years, the last of his life. The 
house was built under his direction, and 
while it was in building, he thus writes : 
“Our Westmoreland house is rising from 
its foundations. . It looks right 
into the bosom of Fairfield, a noble 
mountain, which sends down two long 
arms into the valley, and keeps the 
clouds reposing between them, while he 
looks down on them composedly with 
his quiet brow; and the Rotha, ‘purior 
electro,’ winds’ round our fields, just 
under the house. Behind, we run up to 
the top of Loughrigg, and we have a 
mountain pasture, in a basin on the sum- 
mit of the ridge, the very image of those 
‘saltus’ on Cithzeron, where Cdipus was 
found by the Corinthian shepherd.” To 
this place he returned with joyful glee 
for many yearly vacations. Here he 
hoped to retire and spend the evening of 
his days, and it was his fondly cherished 
wish that “his bones should go to Gras- 
mere churchyard, to lie under the yews 
which Wordsworth planted, and to have 
the Rotha with its deep and silent pools 
passing by.” We went down the mount- 
ain road’ with softened hearts, for the 
place was hallowed by thoughts of the 
pure yet strong-hearted man who had 
‘enjoyed it so much and loved it so well. 
We returned to Low-wood inn grateful 
for our morning’s enjoyment. 

After dinner, we took the little steam- 
er that plies up and down the lake, and 
went to its southern extremity at Newby 
Bridge. The country softens as we 
move, the mountains are less lofty, and 
retire from its banks on the west. The 
lake is only some eleven miles in length. 
The most noticeable object in the trip is 
Belle isle, some thirty acres large. Its 
beauty consists in its trees, all of which 
were planted at least fifty years «ago, 
each so far apart from its neighbors as 
to enjoy the amplest room for growth and 
full expansion, and yet they seem-nearly 
to shade and cover the sward. The con- 
trasts of color and form and habit and fo- 
liage, with here and there.an open lawn 
for the sunlight, showed the eye-of a mas- 
ter who had wrought in the spirit of na- 
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ture. No garden could delight the eye 
more completely than this tree-planted 
island. At Bowness, as we return, a 
bright English matron steps upon the 
scow-like steamer, and as we give her 
our hand, she does not disdain to be 
aided by a stranger, and we enter upon a 
lively chat for the few miles in which we 
bear company. She left London at four 
in the morning, and it is only mid-after- 
noon, and she is in the north of Eng. 
land! England is a great country, but 
not in size. At Bowness we run up to 
the village, and have a look at the church 
where bishop Watson was buried, a scene 
in which furnished a hint for an adven- 
ture recounted by Scott in the sixth canto 
of Rokeby. 

It is Sunday morning, and we. go to 
Rydal chapel for our morning worship. 
This is a chapel of ease, erected by lady 
Fleming, of Rydal hall, which is close at 
hand.- It adjoins Rydal mount, and 
stands but a step from the poet’s little 
homestead. We enter, and find a sim- 
ple modern chapel which will seat three 
hundred people. On either side of the 
chancel is a small pew, one of which was 
occupied by the Wordsworths, and the 
other by the Arnolds. Another pew, if 
we remember, was assigned to the family 
at the hall. The rest of the floor is given 
up to the humbler folk. As some of our 
party enter the seat assigned them, they 
find the prayer -book which was owned 
and used by Hartley Coleridge, in which 
are a few commemorative lines full of 
saddening pathos. At the communion 
service, someone or two of us come for- 
ward and find rselves kneeling by the 
aged Mrs. WordswWexrth—a tall, stately 
personage, draped in — 2 think 
of Wordsworth, and of Arngaid, who 
longs in one of his letters for his seat in 
the pew at the little chapel, and wish 
that we could hear one of his own Christ- 
ian sermons from the pulpit. The con- 
gregation, of course, attract our attention, 
for it is our first Sunday in an English 
church. The worshipers are poor and 
plain, and every thing about them bears 
the marks of humble life. The clerk 
magnifies his office by uttering the re 
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sponses in a most irresistibly laugh- 
able tone. .He bustles down the single 
aisle, to marshal and prepare his motley 
choir for the psalm before the sermon; 
and when. they sing, it is as if a set of 
sleigh-bells were let loose. No Ameri- 
can church music, on plantation or in 
the backwoods, could possibly be more 
Judicrous. 
Service being over, we have a friendly 
word with the Arnolds, who are rein- 
forced by the brother Matthew and his 
wife, who have arrived the evening pre- 
vious. We separate, some of the Ar- 
nolds take a tiny pony-carriage, and the 
most of our party ride back to Low-wood. 
One, however, walks in the opposite di- 
rection to Grasmere church by the Wish- 
ing-gate to Town End. This last consists 
of some six.or eight humble cottages, each 
of a single story, with an attic, the rooms 
below, so. far as we saw them, being paved 
with the large blue slates of the country, 
and both cottages and apartments rather 
inconveniently small. Some of them stand 
close upon. the dusty road, others within a 
little plot of ground ; but none of them are 
tall picturesque in appearance, or espe- 
ciallyairy and comfortable within. One of 
these was the first which Coleridge rent- 
ed for his home. The same was occupied 
by De Quincey for all the years recorded 
in his Opium-Eater. It was.in this low 
house, in a narrow parlor some twelve or 
fourteen feet square, stone-paved, that the 
gorgeous and magnificent as well as the 
ghastly and horrible scenes which he so 
vividly describes were presented to his im- 
agination. Another of these cottages is 
the one to which Wordsworth brought his 
bride, and which he commemorates as a 
“fairy nook of mountain ground.” It 
has a rough and uneven garden running 
up the rocky slope behind, and is. fur- 
nished with a mountain spring; but to 
our eye there was in cuttage and grounds 
Scarce a feature of comfort. or beauty. 
The altractiveness of the “nook” secined 
all to be derived from the poet’s imagina- 
tion, stimulated by the fascinating scen- 


ery that. looks down upon the spot from: 


mountain, forest, and fell. 
There was a long interval before the 
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afternoon service at Grasmere, and a lit- 
tle Sunday-school was.in session at the 
school-house adjoining the churchyard. 
We sat for a while upon the low wall 
that bounds the inclosure and is near to 
the graves of the Wordsworths. As we 
sat and mused, the Rotha murmuring 
close at our feet, an elderly woman enter- 
ed the churchyard, slight in figure, plain- 
ly but tidily dressed, and moved toward 
the grave of Hartley Coleridge, within a 
few feet of where we were sitting. She 
placed one hand upon his tombstone and 
looked wistfully upon his grave for sev- 
eral minutes without uttering a word. 
“You knew Mr. Coleridge, then?” ‘Oh! 
yes.” “Andlovedhim? All the people 
in these parts loved him.”. “Oh! yes; 
he was no man’s enemy but hisself.” 
“But he was sorry, and repented before 
he died?” “I dus say. he did.” She 
soon went quietly away. 

The little bell upon the tower begins to 
tinkle, and the congregation quickly assem- 
ble—the mechanics and, laborers from the 
village cottages, a few dalesmen from their 
little farms, the gentry from the villas 
that are hid in the woods and here and 
there border the plain, with stray footmen 
and servants in livery. We stand by the 
little narrow side-door through which 
most of them enter, stepping down into 
the church, as it were; but no man or 
woman invites us to a seat. At last, as 
the stolid master of the Sunday-school 
ushers in his rustic little flock, we beg to 
be assigned toa place. He rather gruff- 
ly assents, and gives us a place among 
the servants und the like on the highest, 
the narrowest, and hardest bench that it 
was ever our fortune to see or to sit upon 
in any thing called a church. The sing- 
ing was more elaborate and edifying than 
we heard in the morning. The sermon 
was well enough for the gentry in the 
pews, but for the. humbler occupants of 
the benches.in the area, it made.us think 
of the story-which Southey tells in The 
Doctor: ‘“*A woman in humble life was 
asked one day, on the way. back from 
church, whether she had understood the 
sermon. ‘Would I hae the presump- 
tion?’ Another such hearer replies to a 
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remark: ‘Ay, sir, Sunday is indeed a 
blessed day; I works hard enough all 
the week; and then I comes to church 0’ 
Sundays, and sets me down, and lays my 
legs up, and thinks o’ nothing.” The 
Service over, we returned to Low-wood on 
foot, some six miles, reversing the course 
by which we had come to Grasmere on 
Saturday, over Red Bank and by Clapper 
Gate. We climbed the steep ascent, and 
as we were descending toward the lake, 
we turned for rest into the cottage of a 
well-to-do farmer. We found him alone 
in his ample kitchen, with burnished fire- 
irons and cooking utensils, and, strange 
to say, a barometer. He was friendly, 
confiding, and honest, but he had no 
knowledge and no thoughts ; he was Eng- 
lish to the back-bone; his almost unin- 
telligible dialect was the fit representa- 
tion of his mind. We tried him upon 
America, but that did not start him. He 
was just simple and ignorant enough to 
become a Mormon. 

We left the “dalesman,” and passed 
on. As we were threading the bush-skirt- 
ed road that borders upon the Brathay, 
the sweetest sounds of chiming church- 
bells broke upon our ear, we could not 
tell from where. No house was near, no 
church was in sight; but presently there 
appeared in the road coming toward us a 
flock of worshipers seeking a church, and 
soon the pretty Brathay chapel was dis- 
closed—a modern edifice, erected chiefly 
for the dwellers in the many villas that 
lie upon that part of the lake. The sound 
of these hidden chimes from the unseen 
church, in that lonely place, on that Sun- 
day evening in June, we shall never cease 
to hear. They reminded us of the “lost 
church” of Uhland, with its bell ringing 
in the spirit-land. 

Monday we were to go to Keswick, 
which lies eighteen or twenty miles to the 
northward. The road took us through 
Ambleside, Rydal, Town End in Gras- 
mere, along the cold and sloping ascent 
that takes us up to Dunmail Raise, Seat 
Sandal overlooking us onthe right, some 
two thousand feet or more in height. 
Passing Dunmail Raise, we begin to de- 
‘scend, stop at the little inn at Wythe- 
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burn, and run across the road to see its 
little chapel, which is the smallest church 
in England, at the foot of the lofty Hel- 
vellyn. This chapel is commemorated 
by Wordsworth in the well-known lines : 


‘ ‘Wytheburn’s modest house of prayer, 
As lowly as the lowliest dwelling,” 


As we.go on, we diverge from the di- 
rect road, to go through the vale of St, 
John—a deep and narrow valley walled 
in in places by the natural rock, and 
opening continually into views that are 
strikingly wild and picturesque. Athwart 
our way frown the massive pile or swell- 
ing circle of mountains called Blencatha- 
ra, or Skiddaw and Saddleback. These 
are some three thousand feet in height, 
and are massed together in imposing sub- 
limity. Turning sharply to the left, we 
come to Keswick, and make our way to 
Greta Hall, so long the residence of South- 
ey. Hewas no longer there. The house, 
an ample and unusually lofty gentle- 
man’s residence, stands apart in extensive 
grounds upon a natural terrace that over- 
hangs the Greta. We saw an old servant 
who talked to us of his old master freely, 
and of the old times and the old ways; but 
every thing seemed deserted and desolate. 
We could not ask to go into so gloomy a 
house. 

And yet once it was one of the busiest 
and the happiest working-places in all 
England. In no house has more solid 
work been done with the brain and the 
pen, in a more methodical spirit, or with 
a more cheerful temper. Much of what 
Southey wrote was for the day, and, hav- 


.ing served its use, is now forgotten; but 


much of value remains, written in the 
purest and most natural English style. 
The example of the man will ever remain, 
as of one of the purest and noblest of schol- 
ars and writers. His life and correspond- 
ence will never cease to instruct and amuse, 
to elevate and inspire those literary work- 
ers who are earnest and honest in their 
aims, fixed in their principles, and warm 
in their affections for family, ccuntry, and 
friends. 

Returning back from Keswick, as we 
near to Rydal, we pass the house where 
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Hartley Coleridge found his home for the 
last nine years of his life, and where he 
died. We could not but knock and ask 
for the faithful friend who had cared for 
him in his waywardness and nursed him 
in his last illness, She told us the story 
of his last days, of his dreadful anguish, 
his bitter remorse, his agonizing prayers, 
and with sobbing utterance expressed her 
confidence in his Christian faith and 
brokenness of heart. We saw the little 
parlor in which he studied and lived and 
died. It is small and plain, but great 
thoughts and noble aspirations have 
chambered there, and love and thankful- 
ness and praise and prayer, as well as 
remorse and shame and weakness and 
sin. 

We returned to Low-wood inn for the 
night. The next day we take our depart- 
ure, Four stout horses were required to 
drag us up to Kirkstonepass along the com- 
manding slope that overlooks the lake and 
all its surroundings. We look back for 
hours upon the scenes which have awaken- 
ed in us so intense an interest, and feel 
the truth of professor Wilson’s remark: 
“There is not such another splendid 
prospect in all England.” We find our- 
selves in the cold and dreary pass, the 
house at which stands on higher ground 
than-any other in England. The talk- 
ative landlady sends us into the attic, 
that we may stand upon the highest 
floor. We descend rapidly through a 
wild and rock-filled valley, pass through 
Patterdale, along the lake of Ulleswater, 
and come to Lowther castle, where we visit 
one of the most royal seats of England, 
Seven hundred deer sport in its parks; 
rabbits and pheasants start out and up 
at every step. A splendid line of an- 
cient yews is the pride of the owner. 
The “sovereignty” of his lordship the 
earl of Lonsdale extends as far as the 
eye canreach, We have left the simple 
homes of the lakes, and are now sur- 
rounded’ by another phase of the mani- 
fold life of England. We pass by Brough- 
am castle, take the rail at Penrith, and 
sleep in Carlisle. 

But we do not forget the country of 
the English lakes, No traveler who has 
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an eye for scenery can dé so. Its fea- 
tures are peculiar. The structure is chiefly 
of slate. This gives very high mountains, 
massed closely together with abrupt 
sides, often deeply scarred and worn. 
The summits are uniformly naked of 
trees and vegetation. Immense boulders 
and masses of rocks are tumbled every- 
where into the deep and singularly nar- 
row valleys, and lie everywhere in 
strange disorder. The tiny, river-like 
lakes fill the lowest of these valleys, and 
receive the streams that glide through 
the peaceful meadows of the higher, or 
tumble down the precipices in “the way 
that the water comes down at Lodore.” 
Some of these lakes are literally over- 
hung with black mountain masses reach- 
ing three thousand feet in height, singu- 
larly steep and abrupt. Others are with- 
drawn from the near approach of the 
mountains by intervening slopes of pas- 
ture and meadow, and by many a stretch 
of natural and planted forest. The in- 
habitants have long been famed for their 
independence and simplicity. Owning 
their little freeholds, dwelling in cottages 
built of slate, feeding sheep, caring for 
them in storm and flood and winter, 
shut out from the world of traffic and 
manufactures, their manners were unique 
and their character peculiar. These 
lofty and often cloud-visited summits, 
these wild valleys, these blue lakes, 
these lonely tarns and gushing streams 
might reasonably, as they do constantly, 
attract thousands of travelers who visit 
them year by year, who know little and 
care less concerning the associations 
which make them more dear and more 
interesting to many other visitors. These 
last find other inducements to visit these 
scenes than the features which address the 
bodily eye or delight the mind with the 
physically beautiful and sublime. 

That which gives these scenes the high- 
est interest is that they once attracted so 
many men of congenial tastes and aims 
in literature, and became their perma- 
nent dwelling-place, or their oft revis- 
ited haunts, The lake country is perma- 
nently associated with the names of 
Wordsworth, S, T. Coleridge, Southey, 
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Wilson, De Quincey, Hartley Coleridge, 
' and Arnold. The traveler ‘who is ac- 
quainted with their — history peoples 
these scenes with their presence, and 
with the mind’s eye sees them. as they 
once climbed these mountains, explored 
these ravines, and walked through these 
valleys.’ First and foremost he thinks of 
Wordsworth, the great meditative poet 
of man and of nature, who came hither in 
1799, and here remained till his death in 
1850. _ He fixed his dwelling here that he 
might commune with nature in her won- 
drous and changing aspects of mountain 
and vale, of cloud and sunshine, of the 
storm howling over these steeps, and of 
solemn midnight brooding over these soli- 
tudes, and that he might study man in 
his simple and homely guise, because in 
his affections and loyalty and trust, in 
his cares and joys and griefs, he was 
nearer to truth and nearer to God. It 
was a bold step for a poet and man of 
letters to leave the capital and the haunts 
of men, and to shut himself away from 
society with its excitements and: its re- 
wards. It was a step still bolder, to do 
it upon a theory, upon a principle, that 
from such humble sources there could be 
derived the best material and the noblest 
inspiration for his art. But Wordsworth 
tried the experiment, and though he wait- 
ed long and the issue was doubtful, he 
conquered ‘at last, and all England ac- 
knowledged his triumph. The personal 
triumph was of little moment. In his 
victory, all that was noblest in English 
literature, and all that was purest in Eng- 
lish life, achieved a sure and as we may 
hope a permanent victory. Poetry has 
become simpler, more affectionate, more 
true to nature, more varied in its themes, 
more daring in its imagery, and more nat- 
ural in its diction. Above all, it has be- 
come more deeply imbued with the sen- 
timent of duty and the aspirations of 
faith. Wordsworth is seen everywhere 
in these valleys. There is scarce a place, 
however trivial, which is not mentioned 
in some of his verses. We seem to see 
him everywhere.. We behold him in his 
walks and by his fireside, stiff, solemn, 
ewkward, and opinionated, and yet hum- 
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ble, affectionate, conscientious, giving 
himself to his work with a constant sense 
of its noble influences and its high respon- 
sibilities. We miss him at the church 
and by the way, upon the mountain, at 
the ‘ waterfall, and in the humble cot- 
tage ; for all these he made a part of him- 
self, and has wrought all these into his 
works, 

We think next of Coleridge, sympa- 
thizing with Wordsworth in his aims, and 
far more highly gifted than he in learning, 
in quickness of intellect, in soaring imag- 
ination, and in his command over words 
that paint to the eye and entrance the 
soul; but immeasurably inferior in steadi- 
ness, perseverance, and self command, 
Now he discourses like Plato, aspires like 
a seraph, and then he almost drivels with 
imbecility or disappoints from utter self- 
forgetfulness. His connection’ with these 
scenes was like himself—inconstant, ca- 
pricious, inconsequent. 

We have now on our table a copy of 
Coleridge’s Translation of the Piccolomini, 
etc., of Schiller, printed in 1800, with 
Wordsworth’s autograph, and given doubt- 
less by Coleridge to Wordsworth, in the 
little cottage at Town End. How much 
has English thought and English litera- 
ture been changed and elevated since 
that year! How much wider its range, 
how much more elevated its aims, how 
much sounder its principles, how much 
more religious its spirit! How immensely 
powerful for these results has been the 
influence of these two men! 

Southey came later, and was slow to 
be persuaded to make his home among 
the lakes. But when Greta Hall received 
him, it was for his life. With a taste for 
reading that was strangely contrasted with 
the very select and limited curiosity of 
Wordsworth, with a patience of work that 
shamed Coleridge’s inconstancy, he had 
at heart the same manly aims, the same 
admiration for the better wiiters of an 
earlier era, the same contempt for facti 
tious arts of success, and the same hatred 
for the profane and impious demoraliza- 
tion which had nearly debased the Eng- 
lish mind. Though a man of books and 
of reading preéminently, he loved the 
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simple ways of the dalesmen of the lakes. 
Though, as he expressed it, he was al- 
ways drawing his living out of his ink- 
gtand, he yet ever delighted at the sight 
of Skiddaw as it overhung his window, 
and many and many a time he sought its 
lofty summit. 

Wilson was also here, and lived a most 
jubilant life. Gifted originally with  po- 
etic aspirations and a poetic taste, and 
with an excess of imaginative sensibility, 
full of animal spirits, with an herculean 
frame and indomitable strength, he was 
attracted hither from his love of nature, 
his admiration of Wordsworth, and his 
fondness for boating. What magnificent 
regattas did he conduct upon Winder- 
mere! At what uproarious feasts of wit 
and wine did he preside in Elleray! With 
what advantage to the literature of our 
time was his residence among the lakes, 
the reader of the Noctes and his manifold 
and rich discoursings on books and men in 
Blackwood can testify. How noble his 
estimates of man, how strong and hearty 
his sympathies for the good in lowly life, 
how inspiring his love of nature, how con- 
temptuous his exposure of factitious and 
pretentious shams ! 

What shall we say of De Quincey ? 
Smitten with admiration for Coleridge and 
Wordsworth, he came to the lakes, and 
here, with splendid gifts and marvelous 
power for study, he fell a victim to a sen- 
suous appetite, the joys and sorrows, the 
heaven and hell of which he contrived to 
invest with a fascinating interest by his 
rare powers of description. Its actual 
horrors to himself and its mortifying in- 
convenience to his friends, as well as its 
hindrance to the prosecution of a noble 
life, havé never been truly recited. It 
were better that they should not even be 
imagined, there was so much in the man 
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and there is so much in his writings that 
is truly elevating and instructive. 

Poor Hartley Coleridge! Thou too 
wast a child of the lakes, for here only 
couldst thuu be satisfied with nature, 
and here only was man thy friend. Na- 
ture here lifted thee above thyself when 
thou didst fall, and the friends of thy fa- 
ther watched over thee and forbore with 
thee, as they had done with him. Thou 
in turn gavest to them thy warmest admira- 
tion and most fervent gratitude, and gavest 
to literature gems of biography, criticism, 
and poetry worthy of the school in which 
thou wert reared. Thy life was checker- 
ed and debased, but there is nothing in 
thy writings that does not elevate and in- 
spire, nothing that is not conceived in the 
truly noble style, that does not lift to vir- 
tue and to God. 

We have room but for a single word 
for Arnold... This pure-minded and most 
energetic of men was led to the lakes not 
alone by that love for nature which made 
him as happy as a boy in her presence, 
but from his interest in the school of poets 
and thinkers whom we have named. The 
thoughts and spirit of these men had en- 
tered largely into the influences by which 
he was governed, and hence it was the 
happiest of all the orderings of his life 
that appointed him a home a short dis- 
tance from Rydal Mount, and gave him a 
pew in Rydal chapel, and a vacation’s rest 
and moral refreshment at Fox How. Our 
feelings would require that his longing 
to repose in Grasmere churchyard should 
have been gratified. But our judgment 
decides, that the presence of his tomb 
should ‘hallow Rugby chapel, and speak 
in that Rugby school which he made 
such a blessing and power not only to his 
own pupils, but to so many of the schools 
and colleges of England and America. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL ELOCUTION. 


Tue natural expression of thoughts by 
sounds, is scarcely a more wonderful phe- 
nomenon than the transinigration of these 
same evanescent symbols with their ethere- 
al contents, into the forms of typography. 
And as in living speech there are various 
expressive elements additional and auxil- 
iary to the sense of words, so in the ‘‘art 
preservative” we find a mimic elocution 
early developed, by which a great part 
of the effects of elocution proper are fixed 
in print. Punctuation, capital and italic 
letters, with the varied sizes and styles 
of type, page, sheet, volume and even 
binding, contribute more or less palpable 
shadings of expression to literature, and 
are comprehended in the elocution of 
printing. Different departments of litera- 
ture have their fit and customary styles 
of volume. Law and theology are at 
home in crowded octavos, and the “‘sheep’s 
clothing” has become the professional 
garb of human justice, as prescriptive 
calf-skin symbolizes the belabored epider- 
mis of doctrine. Lighter literature ex- 
pands like a fermented loaf, in a porous 
tissue of open typography, and goes 
abroad femininely, with wide margins and 
gay muslin covers. The cheaper and more 
ephemeral the issues of the periodical 
press, the more contracted and insignifi- 
cant the style of type and column ; while 
thore substantial-and deliberative public 
journals express their dignified character 
in the massive breadth of every feature. 
In short, every class of authors or editors 
averages a certain general garb, style and 
size, discovering more or less of symbol- 
ical fitness. But not to pursue further 
the distinctive impressions which speakers 
living or silent always send before them 
in advance of their discourse, their act- 
ual elocution opens a field of criticism 
more commensurate with a volume than 
with a brief article. Some of the com- 
moner uses and abuses of printed elocu- 
tion will suffice for present notice. 

The tone of emphasis, indicated in print 
by the italic letter, is one of the leading 


essentials of elocution, but one which has 
too many and delicate shades to be ex- 
pressed on paper, and therefore can be 
used but rarely in that way without 
abuse. Just as impulsive and undisci- 
plined minds, overdo and so neutralize 
emphasis with a monotony of superlatives 
or by accenting so many words that no 
word is emphasized ; so do the same class 
of persons, when they write letters or rush 
into print, find so many points to under- 
line for special note, that no possible dis- 
tinction is left for a really emphatic word, 
if it ever arises. An excellent composi- 
tion may be so cut up by a few unneces- 
sary and therefore inappropriate italicisms, 
as to fail completely of its just effect. All | 
sentences have their emphatic words, 
which an intelligent reader discerns with- 
out assistance ; and italic letters are prop- 
er only when indispensable to indicate 
a special emphasis which the connection 
does not suggest. Writers for the press 
early learn, if they learn any thing, that 
italics are dangerous helps, and do most 
good when least used. Their office is 
only to aid the sense; not, as often imag- 
ined, to emphasize or point a thought. 
Used for the latter purpose, they general- 
ly act like self-praise, giving the reverse 
effect. Critics who wish to exhibit a 
choice passage from a poet, often italicise 
it—an expedient sure to spoil it. A 
good thing, in language or life, loses all 
goodness the moment it seems to solicit 
attention. Nothing is so stupid as a wit- 
ticism urged or iterated. The formal use 
of italics, to distinguish imported words, 
to mark off a proposition for an argumen- 
tative purpose, ete., is another matter. 
The use of capital letters is grossly 
overdone among us. Formerly, every 
noun was dignified with a capital initial, 
and many still think that this is the way 
to mark a word of constant importance, 
such as “Government,” “President,” 
“Constitution,” etc. But in the best ed- 
ited publications, this distinction is now 
restricted to proper names, and such as 
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represent impersonations. ‘‘The Gov- 
ernment” as a personality or agent, is 
properly so distinguished, and so is an 
official title when joined with the proper 
name of the official, as ‘“‘Governor Sey- 
mour;” but not otherwise, although this 
also is too common to be discreetly dis- 
carded altogether. Impersonations, how- 
ever, haye been multiplied by the affecta- 
tion of a class of writers, until they have 
become ridiculous and unpopular. To 
raise an adjective to an impersonation 
by a capital letter, is needless and seldom 
impressive. When we speak of the beau- 
tiful, substantively, we use a very famil- 
iar classic idiom, which gains no real 
significance or novelty from a big B. 

Like italics and every other mode of em- 
phasis and distinction, the utility of cap- 
itals depends upon the rarity of their use, 
and only a master can safely overstep 
strict rule and make discretionary appli- 
cations. 

The demands of religious veneration in 
very many minds, are not satisfied with- 
out conferring the honor of capital letters 
upon sacred objects, and even upon pro- 
nouns referring to Deity. Shakespeare 
lends a smile to this gentle weakness in 
the civic sage of Messina : 


Dogberry. Write down that they hope 
they serve God—and write God first; for 
God defend but God should go before such 
villains. 

The importance of punctuation is evi- 
denced on reflecting that the pauses and 
inflections indicated artificially in printed 
speech, are natural and indispensable 
parts of language, used in common by all 
who speak. The importance of right 
punctuation is illustrated by considering 
how far the excellence of the best speak- 
ers results from their perfect ‘‘ punctua- 
tion” of thevoice. An inexpressive or un- 
natural distribution of pauses and inflec- 
tions is sufficient to spoil the best spoken 
discourse, and a like defect in printing is 
hardly less injurious ; for a loose punctua- 
tion is an obstruction to the sense, as 
great as the facility it is capable of afford- 
ing, in accomplished hands, Here again, 


as with emphasis, the attempt to repro- 
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duce all the living art of speech in print, 
defeats itself, and must be restricted to 
the most general, infrequent and neces- 
sary suggestions, Like rhetoric, to 
which, indeed, it properly belongs, punc- 
tuation can not be so reduced to invaria- 
ble and always sufficient rules, as to be- 
come a science, It is rather an art, and 
an art which deserves the attentive study 
of authors, who might nearly as reason- 
ably leave to the printer the arrangement 
of their sentences as they do their punc- 
tuation. For no man can punctuate an- 
other’s language to the exact shades of 
expression it is intended to present; and 
very rarely among the best writers does 
any one know how to punctuate for him- 
self. From this results the singular fact 
that almost all the punctuation of books 
and’ periodicals is managed by the print- 
er. Again it follows that punctuation, 
being applied by mechanical rules, gen- 
erally lends turgidity rather than ease 
to printed composition, and teases the 
reader with impediments instead of helps. 
Much of our reading is in this respect 
like a path among briers, catching our 
skirts at every step with superserviceable 
“points,” and making us pause to disen- 
gage ourselves when we would rather be 
going on our way. 

It is a curious fact that more than two 
thirds of the letters of the alphabet do 
not represent sounds at all, but only cer- 
tain concussive stoppages of sound; and 
that the very distinction of articulate 
speech over the mere noises of the brute 
voice, consists in the various ways we 
have of interrupting the sound so as to 
divide and shape it into syllables. The 
Morse telegraphic instrument is a little 
like speech, after all; the continuous 
mark of the pen answering to the sound 
of the voice, while the interruptions at 
various intervals by which the operator 
makes up his letters, are like the articula- 
tions by which we cut off the proper quan- 
tity of “‘a” or “o,” in the proper manner, 
to form a syllable. All the vowel sounds 
are used freely and loudly by the brutes, 
as continuous and thence comparatively 
unmeaning sounds. To man alone, be- 
longs the art of articulating or “ punctua- 
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ting” the open notes of the throat. That 
which gives expression to the sounds of 
the voice, gives expression also to words 
and sentences; so that punctuation to 
printing, is like articulation to speech. 

The difficulty of interpreting ancient 
writings, the Bible for instance, is often 
increased by the want of punctuation, 
which is exclusively a modern usage and 
mostly a modern invention. On the other 
hand, this difficulty is reduced to a mat- 
ter of comparatively little moment, by the 
grammatical refinement of the ancient 
languages, which requires a nice agree- 
ment between related words, as well as 
by the consciousness of authors that they 
must depend wholly on their perspicuity 
and simplicity of style for the means of 
making themselves understood. This 
necessity it has been found useful to im- 
pose, where interests ar¢ involved as im- 
portant as the meaning of laws, which 
might be too easily altered in sense by 
the erasure or insertion of points, if the 
meaning were allowed in any degree to 
depend upon those minute signs; especi- 
ally if an act were dexterously drawn up 
with a view to some such sinister altera- 
tion. Accordingly, the statutes of Eng- 
land are by parliamentary rule always 
engrossed without points, so that the 
phrase must be framed perfectly unam- 
biguous and obvious in sense, without 
the aid of note or intonation. This illus- 
tration suggests another disadvantage of 
the usual profuse employment of points, 
in the indulgence they extend to a negli- 
gent construction of sentences. It is an 
excellent test of style, to obliterate the 
points, and see if it will read intelligibly 
in spite of them. Much of the writing of 
the day would become quite confused and 
dubious in this way. It might be recom- 
mended to writers for the press, thus to 
revise their compositions, or rather to 
write them in the first instance without 
points, in order to be sure of their abso- 
lute perspicuity. 

Having first so written as to be intel- 
ligible without points, the author should 
then introduce them very sparingly,’ in 
leading positions, for the sole purpose of 
indicating necessary pauses, so as to re- 
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lieve the reader from the trouble of ar. 
ranging them for himself. No system of 
rules can be a sufficient or suitable guide 
for this purpose. Punctuation by rule, 
or by a strict application of general prin- 
ciples, necessarily tends to become pro- 
fuse and overdone. Many points are 
commonly inserted for no other purpose 
than to preserve the consistency of the 
system or principle adopted. Thus, for 
“a wise, a good and a great man has de- 
parted,” we are required to write, “a 
wise, a good, and a great, man, has de- 
parted.” . Perhaps none would actually 
perpetrate the whole absurdity ; but the 
argument requiring either of these com- 
mas, logically requires all the rest. For 
the cesura of the first adjective isolates 
it from jts noun, unless a corresponding 
separation places each of its fellows at an 
equal disadvantage. But, by this expe- 
dient the whole: series of adjectives is 
found to. be so cut off from the subject 
and predicate,.as to isolate the unquali- 
fied proposition, ‘‘Man has departed.” 
The subject “man” must therefore be cut 
off from the predicate “has departed,” in 
order that by an equal distribution of 
blank spaces, all the members of the sen- 
tence may stand equally related and co- 
herent. On.repeating the sentence de- 
liberately, we find that the voice actually 
performs this whole piece of impartiality 
by instinct. But that is the very reason 
why nobody wants to be artificially stop- 
ped at each of these naturai pauses. It 
is questionable whether the canon requir- 
ing all consecutive adjectives to be sepa- 
rated by a comma or conjunction—lest, 
forsooth, they should qualify each other— 
thight not as well be repealed for a piece 
of idle pedantry, so as consistently to 
leave out the first as well as the following 
three commas in the sentence above sup- 
posed. 

The truth is, as already remarked, that 
punctuation is a rhetorical, not a gramma- 
tical adjunct, and it is from mixing it up 
with grammar, where it has no business, 
that most dispute arises. The sense, or 
grammatical relations, ought to be clear, 
without a point at all. For. the rhetori- 
cal expression of the sentence, points are 
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a facility only when placed at the leading 
pauses and as general suggestions. The 
attempt to make these rhetorical directions 
minute and complete, is at once imprac- 
ticable, superfluous, and tediously offi- 
cious. Novomposition can endure'the de- 
bilitating and disintegrating effect: no 
style can ran the gauntlet of these teasing 
interruptions, At the same time, a good 
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artist will sometimes set a point very hap- © 
pily in an unusual place, with the effect 
of a delicate touch in a picture, finely mo- 
difying the expression, by giving the read- 
eran effective pause just where it would 
not have occurred to him.. It is a matter 
of art and not of science. The best artist 
will use almost the Jeast points, but every 
one will have its rhetorical effect. 


OF LEBANON 


Far away o’er the ocean, galm in the Eastern moonlight, 
Goodly and tall and strong the cedars of Lebanon stand ; 

Waiting and watching and waiting, in moonlight and starlight and sunlight, 
Till the long lost exiles of Israel come home to their native land. 


Storms of unnumbered winters have swept on the steeps of Libanus, 

Since the time when the cedar saplings may have bent with the touch of an arm 
From one who walked in their midst—the ruddy-faced stripling, David, 
_ Who thought of the ark in curtains and murmured the words of a psalm. 


And they heard the crash and thunder as fell at their side older monarchs, 
And the ring of ax and hammer, and shouts of the men all day ; 

But the temple silently grew, in its golden and marble splendors, 
And thither the tribes went up, the millions of Israel, to pray. 


They grew in their stately beauty, but Israel fell from his glory, 
And the plain beneath them shook with the tramp of arméd bands ; 
Babylonian, Grecian, and Roman swept by as the storm and the whirlwind, 
And the noblest of Judah’s princes were slaves in many lands. 


In the flush of their perfect beauty their dark boughs gleamed in the starlight, 
That star which stood one Christmas just over a baby’s bed, 


And the cedars of Lebanon trembled, 


yea, shook in the awful darkness 


Which told in their lonely summits that Jesus the Christ was dead. 


Saracen, Turk, and Crusader have passed like a dream beneath them, 
And kings and nations and empires have risen and passed away ; 

But still those ancient cedars, so gnarled and twisted and broken, 
Stand majestic and solemn on Lebanon’s side to-day. 


Trees of the Lord’s own planting, they wait for their Lord’s appearing, 
Till Ephraim turn from his idols, and Judah be gentle again ; 
Till the stripling’s psalms be chanted in a new and more glorious temple, 


And the City of Peace be builded, and Jesus alone shall reign. 
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PATRIOTIC RECORD OF HARVARD COLLEGE. 


Ir there ever was a war in which liberal 
and enlightened views were opposed to a 
reiictionary and barbarous policy, it was 
the war in which we have just been en- 
gaged. No people but a people of general 
education and intelligence, like those of 
the Northern states, could ever, under 
a popular form of government like ours, 
have carried it through to a successful 
issue. Undoubtedly it was a war which 
should have enlisted the support of the 
people simply on the ground of patriot- 
ism. Still it was a war in many respects 
so unlike the contests which have been 
carried through successfully by the simple 
influence of patriotic feeling, that among 
a population. of less general intelligence, 
and containing. fewer men of liberal edu- 
cation, there would have been hardly a 
hope of success. It has generally been 
the easy and obvious duty of the patriot 
to arouse his countrymen against oppres- 
sion, and urge them to shake off the yoke 
of the tyrant : it was our no less high but 
far more difficult task, to unite the people 
in support of the authority of the govern- 
ment, and to enforce that authority upon 
our rebellious fellow-citizens. In wars 
of this class, as a general rule, those who 
would defend their country or maintain 
their rights have been sustained in a vig- 
orous and protracted contest by all the 
motives which impel men to defend their 
lives and their homes, and they have had 
all the advantages in maintaining the 
struggle which are always possessed by 
those whose territory is invaded, It 
was our duty, on the other hand, to un- 
dertake the far more difficult task of in- 
vading and subduing a numerous and 

. brave population, inhabiting a country 
whose size and natural features gave them 
every means of stubborn resistance. 

That a war waged under these circum- 

tances, by a people living under a repub- 
lican form of government, should, in 
spite of many mortifying failures, and 
severe defeats, and notwithstanding the 
enormous expenditure of treasure needed 


for its prosecution on so vast a scale, 
have finally been carried through to a 
triumphant ‘conclusion, is, we believe, 
one of the most marvelous facts of his- 
tory. The truth is, the nation was ani- 
mated throughout the struggle by a lofty 
and enlightened patriotism. The rebel- 
lion of the South struck at the founda- 
tions of popular government. Whether 
we regard it as springing mainly from the 
theory of the right of secession, or in the 
determination of an aristocracy to resist 
the progressive and liberal tendencies of 
a free and democratic government, it was 
equally aimed at the existence and perpe- 
tuity of the principle that all men are free 
and equal, and of the institutions which 
embodied and maintained that principle 
in our government. In the claim of the 
right of secession was clearly seen the 
fatal doctrine, that free government was 
not in fact government at all, but a mere 
voluntary submission to certain laws 
during the pleasure of the people. In 
the arrogant and defiant tone assumed by 
the South, was as clearly perceived the 
existence of the principle of aristocratic 
or tyrannical government, which is al- 
ways opposed to human rights. The 
question was in reality, notwithstanding 
the peculiarity of the circumstances in 
which it arose, ‘‘whether,” in the admir- 
able words of our late President, “‘gov- 
ernments of the people, by the people, 
and for the people, should perish from the 
earth.” That a clear perception of these 
truths underlay all the enthusiasm and 
the earnestness and the persistency of 
the nation during the entire struggle, can 
not be doubted; and for this we are un- 
questionably indebted, first, to the gen- 
eral education and intelligence of the peo- 
ple, and, secondly, to the strong and noble 
influence constantly exerted by those who 
have received a liberal education from 
our colleges. It was for them to keep 
always before the public mind, the real 
issues at stake; to strip off the false cov- 
erings so ingeniously cast about them to 
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mask their real character; to show the 
fnagnitude and importance of the result, 
and to urge new and stronger efforts to 
compass our success; to keep alive the 
spirits of the people with that assured 
confidence of our ultimate triumph which 
their more elevated point of view gained 
for them ; and, finally, with that devotion 
which an intelligent love of a free coun- 
try only can give, to throw themselves 
into the struggle, to use in the cause all 
their powers of head and hand, or to die 
with the harness on. 

It was also for those who had had the 
benefit of a liberal culture to discern more 
clearly than others, that the great cause 
of this rebellion against our free institu- 
tions, lay in the existence of slavery. 
They were able to perceive with more 
certainty than others the antagonism be- 
tween a civilization resting on a subject 
class, and a civilization founded on the 
political equality of all men. And it is 
in great measure due to their influence at 
home and in the field, that the destruction 
of slavery was resolved on and carried 
out. How much we are indebted to our 
colleges, with their humane and liberal 
culture, for opening the public mind to 
the extent and nature of this barbarous 
institution, and for exerting their influ- 
ence to have it rooted out from among a 
free, intelligent and Christian nation, we 
shall never know, but we may be sure 
that we owe them much. 

It is our purpose at this time to say 
something about the part which Harvard 
college has taken in the war. Of those 
who have received, in whole or in part, 
the benefits of her academic education as 
undergraduates, numbering somewhere 
about 3000—and no record has been kept 
of those who have studied in the profes- 
sional and scientific schools of the Uni- 
versity—some 500 have served in the 
army, and about 50 in the navy during 
the war. That this number must consti- 
tute a large percentage of those who were 
of the military age, and otherwise physi- 
cally able to serve, no one can doubt. Of 
these 550, ninety-five or ninety-six died 
in the service—more than one sixth of the 
Whole number, Of these not less than 67 
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were killed in action or died of wounds 
received in battle. More than 375 of the 
whole number servéd in the three years’ 
regiments, or in some positions connect- 
ing them permanently with the army in 
the ficld; and of these nearly one fourth 
died during the war, nearly all of whom 
were killed in battle or died of wounds. 
The sons of Harvard have fought in every 
battle of the war, from Bull Run and Pea 
Ridge to Atlanta and Petersburgh, and 
have laid down their lives on every field, 
from Virginia and the Carolinas to Ten- 
nessee and Louisiana. Two of them have 
attained the rank of major-general; seven 
have been made major-generals by brevet ; 
five have been brigadier-generals, and seven 
brigadier-generals by brevet. The class 
of 1825 can boast of Rear-Admiral Davis, 
whose famous victory at Memphis de- 
stroyed the rebel fleet in the Mississippi.* 

Among those officers of the army who 
have survived the war, one of the most 
eminent is General Barlow. This distin- 
guished officer was graduated in 1855, 
with the highest honors. He studied law, 
and was practicing in the city of New- 
York when the war broke out. On the 
memorable nineteenth of April, 1861, he 
entered the Twelfth New-York Volunteer 
Militia, as a private, but was soon promot- 
ed to be first lieutenant. After the regi- 
ment returned home from its three months’ 
service, he was commisSioned Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the Sixty-first New-York Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and on April fourteenth, 
1862, was commissioned Colonel. Col- 
onel Barlow served with credit through 
the peninsula campaign, winning espe- 


* We insert the following more particular 
statement of the rank of the Harvard students 
and graduates in the army. Major-Generals, 
2; Major-Generals by brevet, 7; Brigadier- 
Generals, 6; Brigadier-Generals by brevet, 
7; Colonels, 27; Colonels by brevet, 3; 
Lieutenant-Colonels, 20; Lieutenant-Colonel 
by brevet, 1; Majors, 39; Majors by bre- 
vet, 7; Captains, 106; Captains by brevet, 
2; First Lieutenants, 74; Second Lieuten- 
ants, 24; Surgeons, 32; Assistant Sur- 
geons, 10; Chaplains, 4; Other officers, 9; 
Privates and non-commissioned officers, 154; 
of whom many were promoted, 
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cial distinction in the seven days’ battles. 
At the battle of Antietam, his courage and 
conduct were so conspicuous that he was 
promoted to be brigadier-general. In 
this battle he was severely wounded, and 
was not able to take the field again till 
the spring of 1863. At Gettysburgh, 
where he commanded a division in the 
Eleventh Corps, he was again severely 
wounded. . On his return to duty in the 
spring of 1864, he was assigned to the 
important command of the First Division 
of the Second Corps, then under General 
Hancock. In the terrible campaign from 
the Rapidan to Petersburgh, this division 
was perhaps the most distinguished in the 
army. To General Barlow is due the 
success of the famous charge at Spottsyl- 
vania Court-House, on the twelfth of May, 
1864, For his services in this campaign, 
he was brevetted major-general in. Au- 
gust, 1864. He was, however, obliged to 
leave the country on account of ill-health, 
but returned in time to. participate in the 
last campaign of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, ior his services in which he was 
made a full major-general. As an officer 
of quickness and accuracy of perception 
on the field of battle, of great power over 
his troops, and of desperate courage and 
invincible determination in action, Gen- 
eral Barlow has few equals. 
Major-General Henry E. Davies was 
graduated at Columbia College, but passed 
a considerable time as an undergraduate 
of Harvard. His career in the service be- 
gan, as did that of General Barlow; at 
the commencement of the war. He dis- 
tinguished himself for gallantry at the 
disastrous affair of Big Bethel, as a cap- 
tain in the “ Duryea Zouayes,” command- 
ed by Colonel (since Major-General) 
Warren.. He soon received the commis- 
sion of Lieutenant-Colonel of the Harris 
Light Cavalry, and, on the promotion of 
Colonel Kilpatrick, was made Colonel. 
His bravery and ability af the severe 
fight at Brandy Station in June, 1863, 
were conspicuous; and. for his eminent 
skill and courage in the charge at Cul- 
peper Court-House in September of that 
year, he was promoted brigadier-general. 
He shared in all the desperate encounters 
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and daring raids on the enemy's commu. 
nications, which Sheridan’s cavalry per- 
formed in the great campaign of 1864, 
and everywhere was noted for brilliant 
and effective service. In the last cam. 
paign, General Davies, at the head of a 
heavy brigade of cavalry, contributed 
nobly to the success of the fierce and de- 
cisive action at Five Forks, and he has 
the honor of having made some of the 
most important captures from the enemy 
in their retreat. . For his gallant and suc- 
cessful attack on the enemy’s lines on the 
sixth of April, in which he captured 
many prisoners, besides guns and battle- 
flags, he was promoted to the full rank 
of major-general. Few officers have ex- 
hibited more energy, courage and mili- 
tary skill than General Davies, or have 
better earned their promotion. 

Brevet Major-General William F. 
Bartlett belonged to the class of 1862. 
He left Cambridge, however, in the sum- 
mer of 1861, to take a captaincy in the 
Twentieth Massachusetts, a regiment 
since well-known in the Army of the Po- 
tomac for discipline, gallantry, and steadi- 
ness. Hewon great distinction in the un- 
fortunate battle of Ball’s Bluff. At York- 
town, while on the picket-line, he lost 
his leg which had to be amputated above 
the knee. On recovering in a measure 
from this terrible wound, he accepted 
the position of Colonel of the Forty-ninth 
Massachusetts. His regiment was sent 
to the Department of the Gulf, and par- 
ticipated in the severe campaign of Port 
Hudson under General Banks. In the 
first bloody assault on that place, Colonel 
Bartlett was wounded in two places. 
Eleven out of the eighteen officers present 
with the regiment were hit. The regi- 
ment returned home in the summer of 
1863, and Colonel Bartlett, having recov- 
ered from his wounds, was commissioned 
Colonel of the Fifty-Seventh Massachu- 
setts, which formed a part of the First 
Division, Ninth Army Corps, under the 
command of the lamented General Ste- 
venson, who fe!l at Spottsylvania. In 
the battle of the. Wilderness the Fifty- 
Seventh was in the hottest of the fight, 
and lost in killed and wounded more than 
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two hundred men. Among the latter 
was its brave colonel, who received a pain- 
ful though not a dangerous hurt. In 
June, 1864, Colonel Bartlett was promoted 
to the full rank of brigadier-general, and 
commanded a brigade in the terrible as- 
sault on the Petersburgh mine on the 
thirtieth of July. Here, amid the fearful 
slaughter of his troops, he by a miracle 
escaped unhurt; but he was taken pris- 
oner at the Crater. General Bartlett re- 
mained some months in captivity, and his 
health, seriously impaired by his numer- 
ous and severe wounds, did not allow him 
to participate in the last campaign. Soon 
after the return of peace, he was brevetted 
major-general for gallant and distinguish- 
ed services during the war. We may be 
permitted to doubt, if there is any in- 
stance in our army of greater self-devotion 
to the cause, of greater pertinacity. in 
seeking again and again the dangers of 
the field, and of greater heroism in sus- 
taining with an enfeebled frame -the mani- 
fold labors and privations of the camp 
and the march, than has been shown by 
this gallant son of Harvard. 

We have not the space in this brief ar- 
ticle to dwell on the many names among 
the surviving soldiers of Harvard Col- 
lege, who have illustrated the training of 
their Alma Mater. Most of them assem- 
bled at Cambridge on Commemoration- 
Day, on the 21st of last July, to receive 
the congratulations of their friends who 
had watched their fortunes through the 
past four years of battle and danger. It 
was indeed a goodly company. Harvard 
College welcomed back her sons, who had 
faithfully served the country on land and 
sea, and who now: returned from every 
battle-field of the war, many of them suf- 
fering from wounds or disease, to meet 
their old friends and brothers again. But 
the dead were not forgotten ; their names 
were in the full sight of all—their memo- 
ries in all our hearts. It is for us mow to 
speak of them—of those brave and noble 
men who have honored their Alma Mater 
in dying for their country. It will not, 
we hope, be thought invidious for us to 
say, what during the war at least we all 
at-times have felt, that our best and brav- 
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est have been taken. We all know how 
much the fact of death adds to the con- 
sideration and even the affection in which 
we hold our friends. Probably death 
only reveals to us our real feelings toward 
them. And if this is true in common 
life, how much more is it true, when 
those dear to us die in the fore-front of 
battle, fighting for their country and for 
freedom? Many, perhaps most, of our 
students and college-bred men. went to 
the war simply for conscience’s sake. 
They had no military training or ambi- 
tion. They did not “seek the bubble 
reputation at the cannon’s mouth.” Their 
tastes were scholarly and peaceful. Yet 
they marched as cheerfully and steadily 
into the dreadful turmoil of the battle, 
and went as faithfully through the daily 
duties of the camp, and endured as pa- 
tiently the toilsome fatigues of the march, 
as if they had been old soldiers. Others 
there were to whom the military life was 
not thus distasteful; who possessed the 
ardor of the soldier; who had as much 
fondness and aptitude for the details of 
the camp and parade-ground, as if they 
had been educated at West-Point; who 
exhibited the true military instinct, and 
possessed the real coup d'qwil for the exi- 
gencies of the field of battle. But these 
were in the minority. One common feel- 
ing of patriotism, however, animated all. 
The transition from the pursuits of peace 
to the sterner duties of the field was no 
doubt easier made in some cases than in 
others; but the grand motive for all was 
a lofty patriotism, reinforced by a warm 
love of universal liberty. 

Of those never-to-be-forgotten good and 
brave men whom Harvard College mourns, 
we can speak of but a few. Of these we 
can place none before Colonel Peter Au- 
gustus Porter, of Niagara, N. Y., who fell 
at the bloody assault on the enemy’s 
works at Cold Harbor, on June 3d, 1864. 
He was graduated at Harvard ‘in the 
class of 1845. His father was a major- 
general in the regular army, and served 
with great distinction in the war of 1812. 
Colonel Porter left all that wealth and af- 
fection could give to a man of fine natural 
powers developed by uncommon culti- 
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vation, to serve his country in the field. 
His tastes were literary; his naturally 
strong understanding had been well ma- 
tured by the circumstances of his life; 
and public life was opening before him 
with every prospect of high success. He 
left home, however, in 1862, “in com- 
mand,” as he says, “of a regiment com- 
posed mainly of the sons of friends and 
neighbors, committed to his care.” For 
atime the regiment was far from the shock 
of arms. From the ramparts of Fort Mc- 
Henry at Baltimore they beheld the suc- 
cessive invasions of the North, which cul- 
minated in the great battles of Antietam 
and Gettysburgh. But when the fearful 
losses of the Army of the Potomac at the 
Wilderness compelled the Lieutenant- 
General to order up all his reserves, the 
Righth New-York heavy artillery left 
Baltimore to take their part in the great 
campaign of the war. It was at Spott- 
sylvania that the regiment, some two 
thousand strong, was first engaged with 
the enemy, and their colonel was con- 
spicuous for his gallantry. At Cold 
Harbor the regiment was ordered to 
storm the most important point in the 
enemy’s works. The assault was made 
with desperate courage, and led by Colo- 
nel Porter, who fell shot through the neck 
and heart. No braver or nobler man has 
fallen in the war. Generous, hospitable, 
charitable to a fault, he was also a man 
of sincere Christian piety. Nothing that 
we could say will so clearly illustrate his 
character as the following extract from 
his will : 


“T, Peter Augustus Porter, being of sound 
mind, do declare this to be my last will and 
testament ; feeling, to its full extent, the pro- 
bability that I may not return from the path 
of duty on which I have entered, If it please 
God that it be so, I can say with truth, that I 
have entered on the course of danger with no 
ambitious aspirations, nor with the idea that I 
am fitted by nature or experience to be of any 
important service to the Government; but in 
obedience to the call of duty, demanding every 
citizen to contribute what he could, in means, 
labor, or life, to sustain the government of his 
country—a sacrifice made the more willingly 
by me when I consider how singularly bene- 
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fited I have been by the institutions of the 
land, and that, up to this time, all the bless. 
ings of life have been showered upon me be- 
yond what falls usually to the lot of man.” 


Among the ablest of the men whose 
loss in battle Harvard College mourns, 
was Brigadier-General Charles Russell 
Lowell. He was graduated at the head 
of his class in 1854. From that time un- 
til the breaking out of the rebellion he 
had a varied and useful experience both 
at home and abroad. He was a man 
whose naturally remarkable intellectual 
abilities had been ripened by liberal cul- 
ture ; and whose equally remarkable 
practical and executive talents had been 
developed by having been concerned with 
important affairs in positions of responsi- 
bility. Few men possess a more admir- 
able combination of mental power and ex- 
ecutive ability than did General Lowell. 
Besides, he was a man whose character 
alone would have assured him the great- 
est confidence and respect, even without 
his powers of mind. He had all the en- 
ergy, activity, and zeal of youth, but he 
had the sound sense and judgment of 
mature life. He had the buoyancy and 
hopefulness of a young man, with a fore- 
sight and sagacity beyond his years, 
Above all, his life was eminently that of 
an earnest man, thoroughly devoted to 
the cause of duty. Into this great strug- 
gle for free government and for his coun- 
try’s existence he threw himself, heart and 
soul. At the commencement of hostili- 
ties he rendered such important service 
to the Government, that he was appoint- 
ed Captain in the Sixth Regular Cavalry. 
In this capacity he served on the staff of 
General McClellan throughout the penin- 
sular campaign. At the battle of Antie- 
tam he was temporarily on the staff of 
General Sumner, and was in the thick of 
the terrible repulse of Sedgwick’s divi- 
sion. Soon afterward he raised the Sec- 
ond Massachusetts Cavalry. For a long 
time he served in command of the cavalry 
in the vicinity of Washington, there post- 
ed to thwart the daring operations of Mos- 
by and his men. But when General 
Sheridan took command of the army 10 
the Shenandoah valley, Colonel Lowell’s 
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military capacity had at length a worthy 
field of service, albeit the term was’ brief. 
He greatly distinguished himself in the 
command of a brigade at the battles of 
Winchester and Fisher’s Hill. For these 
services he was promoted to be brigadier- 
general. At the sanguinary and at first 
unfortunate battle of Cedar Creek, on the 
19th of October, 1864, General Lowell 
was conspicuous for his admirable con- 
duct and intrepidity. He seemed to bear 
a charmed life. Since he had been in 
the Shenandoah valley, he had had nine 
horses shot under him, but had’ himself 
escaped unharmed. At length he re- 
ceived a musket-ball on the left breast, 
which, though it did not penetrate the 
body, yet inflicted a most painful and 
dangerous wound. For a time he was 
unable to move, but when the final 
charge of cavalry was ordered; which 
swept away the ranks of the once victo- 
rious enemy, he roused himself, and, 
taking the head of his brigade, led it in 
person. ‘The charge was brilliantly suc- 
cessful, but General Lowell was mortal- 
lywounded. He died the nextday. His 
commission as brigadier-general, already 
signed, did not arrive till after his death. 
As a brave; skillful soldier, an admirable 
disciplinarian, qualified to rise in the pro- 
fession of arms to great distinction; as a 
man whose clear-sighted and wise patriot- 
ism exercised a wide and most invigorat- 
ing influence, the loss of General Lowell 
is deeply felt by the college which nur- 
tured him. 

Brigadier-General Strong Vincent rose 
as rapidly in the army as any of our grad- 
uates, through the force of his military 
talents. He was born in Waterford, Pa., 
in June, 1837, and was graduated in 1859. 
In 1861 he was appointed Lieutenant-Col- 
onel of the Kighty-third Pennsylvania, 
and although married only five days be- 
fore he received his commission, left at 
once for the seat of war. His regiment 
was in the Fifth Corps, and went through 
the peninsula campaign under General 
Porter. At the battle of Gaines’s Mill, 
its Colonel, McLane, was killed. Colonel 
Vincent, although prostrated with the 


‘Chickahominy fever, from which he did 


Vou, I1.—18 
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not recover for many months, strove no- 
bly to take his place at the head of his 
regiment. At the terrible battle of Fred- 
ericksburgh in December, 1862, Colonel 
Vincent gained great reputation for his 
judgment and gallantry. General Hooker 
desired to make use of his fine legal abili- 
ties by giving him the position of judge- 
advocate of the army of the Potomac, but 
he preferred to remain with his regiment. 
He distinguished: himself for his admira- 
ble skill and conduct in command of a 
brigade near Ashby’s Gap in the march 
toward Gettysburgh in June, 1863. At 
the battle of Gettysburgh, in the second 
day’s fight, when General Meade ordered 
in the Fifth Corps to support the Third, 


‘which the enemy were driving back in 


disorder from its exposed position, it was 
owing to the courage and steadiness with 
which Colonel Vincent handled his brigade 
that we held the all-important position of 
Little Round Top. While encouraging 
his men, he was struck by a Minie ball in 
the groin. While lying mortally wound- 
ed, his commission as_brigadier-general 
came to him, but his time of service was 
over. After five days of extreme suffer- 
ing, borne with Christian fortitude and 
resignation, he died on the seventh of 
July. No officer has left a finer record 
than General Vincent. His military ca- 
reer was very brilliant, and full of the 
promise of much greater distinction. A 
most noble-spirited and warm-hearted man, 
he left all that makes life dear: to men, 
and, from the outbreak of the war, devoted 
himself entirely to the service of his coun- 
try. His manly and courageous soul im- 
pressed all within the range of his influ- 
ence. His firm hold on the great duties 
before him showed itself in the zeal, ac- 
tivity, and industry with which he threw 
himself into military life. His. patriot- 
ism was thoroughly disinterested, and his 
faith in the justice of our cause, always 
strong and clear, gave to his character a 
tone of strength and cheerfulness which 
drew to him the confidence and the af- 
fection of all about him. 

But we must close. Many names of 
the noble and brave men, who are depart- 
ed, recur to us in writing these lines, of 
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whom we should love to speak. Too 
brief must be, our mention of Charles 
Brooks Brown, of the class of 1856, who 
served faithfully and nobly as a private 
soldier from the beginning of the war ; 
who shouldered a musket at Yorktown 
and on the Chickahominy, who fought in 
the ranks of the Nineteenth Massachu- 
setts, at Antietam and Fredericksburgh 
and Gettysburgh—who reénlisted as a 
private soldier for “‘three years more”— 
who fought as a sergeant at the Wilder- 
ness and at Spottsylvania, until he was 
struck down in the famous charge of the 
twelfth of May, mortally wounded. The 
Reveres, and the Abbotts, and the 
Dwights, and the Stevenses, and the gal- 
lant younger brother of General Lowell 
and many others once known and loved 
as among our best and noblest, are gone. 
“The places that knew them shall know 
them no more forever.” Harvard has 
lost the flower of her sons. 

But the great cause has triumphed. 


THREE 


Turre years almost have told their hours, 
Since, in thy bridal dress, 
And gayly decked with many flowers, 
Which loving friends had brought that day— 
Love’s words of tenderness— 
Thou in thy pretty casket lay, 
And took my last caress. 


They bore thee to the wildwood spot, 
Where oft we, side by side, 

Through the long afternoons had sat, 
And vainly tried 

Our hearts’ deep bliss to tell ; 

Till of the birds, that know so well, 
We caught the secret strong 

Which nature gave them in the elder time, 
And you burst forth in song, 

And I struck off a rhyme. 


We watched, at rest, 
And far from all life’s dust and stir, 
‘The golden oriole weave her nest, 
‘The robin with his crimson breast, 
The blood-red tannager, 
The squirrel on his venturous leap ; 
And thought how sweet it were to sleep 
Our last long slumber there, 


Years. 
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Our government, with all its blessings 
of. freedom, is established on a firmer 
footing than before the war. The great 
root of bitterness has been plucked up. 
Free government has shown itself able 
to defend itself; able to secure to the peo- 
ple of this country the blessings of liber. 
ty; able to maintain their rights against 
the most formidable attack which a pow- 
erful slaveholding oligarchy could make, 
In this great cause the students and alum- 
ni of Harvard have well borne their part. 
They have done what they could to make 
clear the true principles and results of 
the conflict, and to encourage the commn- 
nity by their own faith and hope. They 
have, moreover, done what they could to 
uphold the flag of the country on the 
field of battle, and on the ocean, and they 
have contributed whatever of strength 
and skill they possessed, to the attain- 
ment of our national success. And they 
have, many of them, laid down their lives 
for their country. 


YEARS. 


The fragrant summer breeze, 

From morn to eve, should never cease 
To gently sway the yielding trees, 

And toss their boughs and whisper peace. 
A thousand tinkling sounds should fill. 
The wooded circuit of the hill, 

And through them all should softly float 
The moaning wood-dove’s solemn note ; 

And there should beam day’s latest smile, 
And flowers should deck each leafy aisle. 


Three years! Ah! dear, dear heart, 
That beat so true and strong! 

In the bright region where thou art, 
Seem they so long ? 


I would not call thee back again : 
I only ask, 
That, when my heart has borne its share 
of pain, 
My hands have done their task, 
They lay me by thy side, 
True lover and true bride, 
That flowers which spring from dust of mine, 
May mingle close with those from thine. 
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SHORT SERMONS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


NUMBER VII. 


Tune arrows stick fast in me.—Psalm 
xxxviii. 2. 


Here David seems to have reference 
to certain afflictive dispensations, under 
which he was at the time borne down. 
His explanation of their pertinency and 
purpose is, that he had been doing wrong, 
and God was rebuking him. And there 
was in this discipline no caprice of the 
divine displeasure ; it was the usual meth- 
od of drawing back a sinful heart to its 
allegiance. These troubles of his are 
called arrows ; for they pierced him like 
the shafts of an archer, shot at a fugitive 
soldier, not to slay him, but to bring him 
to a stand. ° 

This is the figure. In another Psalm 
the picture is presented in full. In those 
days, monarchs were wont to lead forth 
their own armies to battle, and were 
themselves armed for the fray. And 
here the inspired address is direct to the 
Captain of our salvation: ‘Thy throne, 
0 God, is forever and ever! The sceptre 
of thy kingdom is a right sceptre. Gird 
thy sword upon thy thigh, O most mighty, 
with thy glory and thy majesty; and in 
thy majesty ride prosperously, because 
of truth and meekness and righteousness ; 
and thy right hand shall teach thee ter- 
rible things. Thine arrows are sharp in 
the heart of the king’s enemies, whereby 
the people fall under thee.” 

The general meaning we gather from 
this is, that the arrows of God are the 
means he uses of every kind to bring his 
rebellious subjects to terms. 

Now we accept the complaint that many 
Sunday-school teachers make; the child- 
ren in their classes are not converted; 
the daily instructions in the Bible do not 
sink into their hearts; the truth seems 
to glide over, glance off, and effects no 
permanent lodgment, 

Our reply to it is—you want more ar- 
tows. Then comes the question — how 


can we get them? And this sermon is 
intended to give that question an answer. 

I. You may look for arrows always in 
the field of Divine Proviwence. 

The ancients used to say, that having 
fashioned the universe, the great Archi- 
tect, sent it adrift on the sea of his eternal 
purpose, thinking no more of its cargo or 
its course—as a shipwright finishes a 
vessel, and, after the perilous launch is 
over, never is at pains to watch for its 
voyages. But the Christian idea rebukes 
and corrects the heathen. God is the 
pilot as well as the constructor. He 
holds every second cause and every in- 
strument, in positive subordination to 
his intelligent will. And in the sphere 
of his religious influences, especially, 
where now it most concerns us to follow 
him, as if to insist upon his own sover- 
eignty, and keep every human mind from 
presumptuous interference, it seems to 
have been his intention that many of the 
most bright and shining lights in the 
militant church should be brought into 
the kingdom in a strange way. Some 
special providence arrested them sud- 
denly. 

An infidel was sailing upon a river. 
A storm arose, a water-spout dashed over 
the boat, the man was drifted out to sea, 
clinging to the oars. Finally he was 
picked up by a vessel, itself swept from 
its moorings, with broken cable, and in 
danger of wreck. Thys was Vanderkemp 
converted. 

A minister made an open-air appoint- 
ment for a preaching service. Some 
young men and boys undertook to dis- 
turb the meeting. One of them, the most 
nimble and dexterous, broke his ankle 
in trying to kick a foot-ball in the good 
man’s face. That laid him on his bed, 
and brought the preacher to see him. 
Thus Morgan Howell was converted. 

President Edwards turned from church 
one Lord’s day, intending to spend the 
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time in s:eep and seclusion. He took 
from the library at random an old book 
without any nameon the back, It proved 
to be a Bible, and he opened it to find, 
in 1 Timothy i. 17, the instrument of his 
conviction, 

Now God ordered all these events, as 
plainly as he ordered the sleepless night 
of Ahasuerus, or the coming of Aaron 
from Egypt to meet Moses. He used 
them for their specific end, precisely as 
he did the crucifixion wonders for the 
Italian centurion, the opening of the 
Philippian prison for the jailer, or the 
journey to Damascus for Saul. And 
now, the loss of property, the death of 
friends, the thwarting of all ambition ; 
sickness, defamation, or want; all these 
are God's arrows. 

Any incident in a child’s life may be 
used to point a counsel, to fasten a truth, 
to impress a lesson. 

II. You may look for arrows in the ex- 
ercise of CuristiAN INGENUITY. 

The power exerted in the true conver- 
sion of any soul is that of the Holy Spi- 
rit, and the instrument is the truth. We 
have only to bring the truth close to a 
soul, and then rely on the Holy Spirit. 
But there is in this process a wide mar- 
gin left for human tact. Three forms of 
effort may be mentioned at this point, any 
one of which you can employ with the 
members of your classes: personal con- 
versation, religious literature, and the 
power of a holy life. 

1. Personal conversation is the manli- 
est way of doing good. Gentleness is the 
very essence of piety ; tenderness always 
goes hand in hand with tact. You will 
be interested in the record made of the la- 
mented Hewitson. ‘ His ministry,” says 
his biographer, “‘ was eminently an earn- 
est one; it was not the earnestness of the 
flesh—not vehemence, nor noise, nor phy- 
sical fervor—but the deep, calm, solemn 
earnestness of the spirit; there was no 
scolding, no impatience, no angry up- 
braiding ; but the tenderest pity; he be- 
sought and warned with tears; this was 
his unanswerable argument.” 

Now see how beautifully he wrought 
this disposition out into his conversa- 
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tions. One time he was passing along 
through the village, and saw a young wo- 
man standing at the door with her child 
in her arms. He stopped to speak with 
her. In his usual grave but gentle man- 
ner, he remarked: ‘* How safe that babe 
feels when you hold it so! The believer 
is just as safe in the arms of Jesus.” At 
another time he met a member of his con- 
gregation whom he had not yet visited, 
In response to his kind inquiry, she told 
him she lived in'such a place, “in the room 
up-stairs.” Then’ he continued: “ Ah! 
well; I hope you invite the Lord Jesus 
with you; he used to live in an upper 
room sometimes at Jerusalem, and loved 
to meet disciples there,” 

There is no end to the illustration we 
could offer you here. A wife told her 
husband she “trembled for” him; the 
expression fell deeply into his heart. A 
merchant mentigned to his partner that 
he had set up a family altar that morn- 
ing; God blessed that mere word to his 
good. Lady Huntington pressed on one 
of her servants the consideration of eter- 
nal things; he appeared to pay no atten- 
tion, and she saw no reward; but the 
gardener heard the conversation through 
a hole in the wall, and became a man of 
prayer. Payson asked some young men 
to let him read them a hymn; and his 
voice left them in penitent tears. Forty 
years ago, two travelers stopped their 
horses at a brook for water ; as they look- 
ed in each other’s faces, one spoke to the 
other concerning the welfare of his soul. 
They parted strangers as they met; but 
the words of love found a lodgment in the 
heart on which they fell. So Champion 
became a Christian, a minister, and a 
missionary. He never knew his benefac- 
tor, till in a volume sent him in Africa 
from this country he saw and recognized 
James Brainerd Taylor. Oh! what a 
meeting those two had, when next they 
stood face to face, (as you and I sing) 
“Beyond, beyond the river” ! 

2. Religious literature, likewise, may 
be used in doing good. It is not always 
easy for one to overcome a constitu- 


tional reluctance in regard to speak- | 


ing on ‘religious subjects. Nor docs 
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every one always know what to say. A 
relief is found here, in both branches of 
the embarrassment, in the use of tracts, 
treatises, slips cut, from periodicals, cards 
with texts or hymns printed on them, or 
yolumes of larger size loaned for perusal. 
The power of a Christian press can not be 
overrated in this reading age. And God 
has wonderfully increased our facilities in 
these past years of the church’s histo’ 

A man on the ferry-boat tore a tract in 
pieces, in sheer spite at the pious zeal 
that presented it to him. But one frag- 
ment clung to his glove; and on it was 
the awful word—Lternity ; that word, 
which our English Bibles utter but once, 
saving it in solemn grandeur to describe 
what “the High and Holy One inhabit- 
eth;” that arrow of God pierced his con- 
science, and brought him to the foot of 
the cross. 

The mother of Colonel Gardiner put a 

devotional book in his box when he went 
from home; that saved his soul. The 
father of the dissolute Baxter gave him a 
tract, which was the instrument in his 
conversion. Then Baxter wrote the Call 
tothe Unconverted ; this Doddridge read, 
and was convicted of sin. Then Dod- 
dridge wrote the Rise and Progress of Re- 
ligion in the Soul; this was what gave 
Wilberforce his earliest impressions. 
Then Wilberforce wrote the Practical 
View of Christianity ; that was made by 
the Spirit of God effectual to Legh Rich- 
mond’s conversion. Then Legh Rich- 
mond wrote the Dairyman’s Daughter, 
the noblest tract in the world, now print- 
ed in a hundred tongues ! 
. 8. A holy life, however, is the most 
effectual power for doing good. In this 
case the man himself seems in a Scrip- 
ture sense to become an arrow. “He 
hath made my mouth like a sharp sword ; 
in the shadow of his hand hath he hid me, 
and made me a polished shaft; in his 
quiver hath he hid me.” 

A reviler. went to hear Whitefield 
preach, and came away penitent. “I 
meant to break your head,” said he; 
“but by the grace of God you have 
broken my heart.” A poor invalid came 
home to an ungodly father’s house to die ; 
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her meek submission, her patient endur- 
ance, her joyous hope, subdued his re- 
bellion ; and she expired expecting to see 
him again. A modest tradesman upheld 
his family devotion, though it tried all 
the fibres of his courage; a clerk who 
lodged with him was won by the specta- 
cle to begin a better life. A wife on the 
way home from church, ridiculed the 
awkwardness of the preacher ; looking up 
in her husband’s face, she discovered his 
eyes filling with tears; his emotion melt- 
ed her heart. A péeress of England had 
a little class of ignorant women, whom 
she was wont to teach in the Scriptures ; 
a blacksmith in the neighborhood, a no- 
torious villain, swore he would break up 
the school, and so one day violently forced 
his way in. She went faithfully forward 
in her work ; and God touched his hidden 
sensibilities with the purity of her pur- 
pose, and the indefatigableness of her 
zeal; and he became her efficient ally. 
An infidel came to a pastor to converse 
anxiously concerning his soul; “I could 
always hear sermons,” said he, “I was 
ball-proof to argument ; but I could never 
endure the Christian life of my wife.” 

Now, all this may seem very common- 
place to you; yet you may rest assured 
that this is the best means of usefulness 
you can have with your classes. Efforts 
at influencing souls, in any other direc- 
tion than this, are like arrows shot from 
the long-bow ; their force and their reach 
will depend upon the strength of the sinew 
that strains the string. But truth froma 
holy life is like an arrow from the cross- 
bow: it will penetrate with equal power, 
whoever sends it flying. 

Now we reach the application; where, 
as Spurgeon observes, the sermon really 
begins. 

1. You see that God really desires the 
conversion of souls. The air is full of 
arrows. TH® silent heavens, and the mute 
earth, the storm and the sunshine, every 
agency in the universe has been impressed 
into service to bring souls to the cross. 
The kingdom of providence is subordinate 
to the kingdom of grace. 

2. You see how wide is the field of 
Christian usefulness. Among all these 
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quivers of arrows, it does seem as if 
every soldier might find some shafts 
which would just fit his bow, and would 
certainly stick in the mark. 

8. You see how unfortunate an inact- 
ive teacher is. He has no arrows, and 
his bow is unstrung.. Oliver Cromwell 
found twelve silver statues in Yorkmin- 
ster cathedral ; suddenly he asked: “‘ Who 
are those expensive fellows up there?” 
They told him they were the disciples of 
Christ. “Ah! let them be taken down, 
and melted up,” said the old puritan; 
“then they, like Christ, will go about 
doing good!” 

4. You see the need of constant study 
of the entire Bible. That is what all the 
good arrows come from. When the gift- 
ed authoress of English Hearts and Hands 
saw that strange man on the banks of 
the river about to commit suicide, she 
saved his life and his soul by reading 
gently within his hearing, Psalm xlvi. 4. 
How did she happen to think of it? When 
the father of little Agnes, out in the win- 
ter burial-ground, saw the great, soft 
snow-flakes falling on her grave, how did 
he happen to think of Psalm xci.4? We 
must be familiar with all God has said. 

5. You see the encouragement there is 
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for many who are unlearned. They can 
be, like Apollos, “mighty in the Scrip. 
tures,” and God will follow his own truth 
with force. ‘Not by might, nor by power, 
but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts,” 
“The gentle heart that thinks with pain 

It scarce can lowliest tasks fulfill ; 

And if it dared its life to scan, 

Would ask for pathway low and still ; 
eOften such gentle heart is brought 

To act with power beyond its thought; 

For God, through ways they have not known, 

Will lead his own !” 

6. You see what it means, and what to 
do, if you are ever hit by one of these ar- 
rows of God. Job was. David was. Paul 
was. It means that God desires you to 
come nearer to him, and then he will ex- 
tract it. 

7. You see how terrible a future they 
must have, who dare the arrows of God. 
They tell us that a wounded stag plunges 
into the deepest thickets, but still the 
shaft of the hunter clings by its barb; it 
seéks rest, but the point rankles; it lies 
by the fountain, but finds no peace. Oh! 
the picture of a transfixed soul, suffering 
and restless, wandering around in the 
world of the lost, without even the bless- 
ed privilege of being permitted to die! 


THE CHILD ON THE JUDGMENT-SEAT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE CHRONICLES OF THE SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY. 


Wuere hast thou been toiling all day, sweet heart, 
That thy brow is burdened and sad ? 

The Master’s work may make weary feet, 
But it leaves the spirit glad. 


Was thy garden nipped with the midnight frosts, 
Or scorch@d with the mid-day glare? 

Were thy vines laid low, or thy lilies crushed, 
That thy face is so full of care? 


“No pleasant garden-toils were mine, 
I have sate on the judgment-seat, 
Where the Master sits at eve, and calls 
The children around his feet.” 
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How camest thou on the judgment-seat, 
Sweet heart, who set thee there ? 

*Tis a lonely and lofty seat for thee, 
And well might fill thee with care. 


“T climbed on the judgment-seat myself; 
I have sate there alone all day, 
For it grieved me to see the children around, 
Idling their life away. 


“They wasted the Master’s precious seed, 
They wasted the precious hours ; 
They trained not the vines, nor gathered the fruits, 
And they trampled the sweet meek flowers.” 


And what didst thou on the judgment-seat, 
Sweet heart, what didst thou there ? 

Would the idlers heed thy childish voice ? 
Did the garden mend for thy care ? 


“Nay, that grieved me more: I called and I cried, 
But they left me there forlorn ; 
My voice was weak, and they heeded not, 
Or they laughed my words to scorn.” 


Ah! the judgment-seat was not for thee, 
. The servants were not thine ; 
And the eyes which fix the praise and the blame, 
See farther than thine or mine. 


The voice that shall sound there at eve, sweet heart, 
Will not strive or cry to be heard ; 

It will hush the earth, and hush the hearts, 
And none will resist its word. 


“Should I see the Master’s treasures lost, 
The gifts that should feed his poor, 
And not lift my voice, (be it weak as it may) 
And not be grievéd sore ?” 


Wait till the evening falls, sweet heart, 
Wait till the evening falls ; 
* The Master is near, and knoweth all— 
Wait till the Master calls. 


But how fared thy garden-plot, sweet heart, 
Whilst thou sat’st on the judgment-seat ? 
Who watered thy roses, and trained thy vines, 


And kept them from careless feet ? 
2 


“Nay! that is saddest of all to me, 
That is saddest of all! 
My vines are trailing, my roses are parched, 
My lilies droop and fall.” 








The Giant Cities of Bashan. 


Go back to thy garden-plot, sweet heart ; 
Go back till the evening falls, 

And bind thy lilies, and train thy vines, 
Till for thee the Master calls. 


Go! make thy garden fair as thou canst, 
Thou workest never alone ; 

Perchance he whose plot is next to thine 
Will see it, and mend his own. 


And the next may copy his, sweet heart, 
Till all grows fair and sweet ; 

And when the Master comes at eve, 
Happy faces his coming will greet. 


Then shall thy joy be full, sweet heart, 
In the garden so fair to see, 

In the Master’s words of praise to all, 
In a look of his own for thee! 


Avoost, 1865, 


THE GIANT CITIES 


Booxs of Travels in the Holy Land 
have been so multiplied of late Years, 
that the public have become thoroughly 
satiated with them. Nothing, it was 
thought, remained to be seen, nothing to 
be said—the subject was exhausted. 
Some of them add nothing to the com- 
mon stock of information respecting that 
wonderful land and its wonderful his- 
tory ; while others merely give a new turn 
to the kaleidoscope, and we simply see 
familiar objects differently arranged, or 
familiar scenes under a varied coloring. 
But the volume before us is altogether 
of a different class. It is strikingly ori- 
ginal in its cast. It pushes investiga- 
tion into hitherto unexplored regions. 
Avoiding familiar localities, the author 
visited regions seldom, some of them 
never before, trodden by European trav- 
elers. Passing by Bethlehem and Naza- 
reth, Hebron and Jericho, Tiberias and 
Shechem, he lingers in Philistia and 


* The Giant Cities of Bashan, and Syria’s 


Holy Places. By Rev. J. L. Porter, author of 
Five Years in Damascus, T. Nelson & Sons, 
London, Edinburgh, and New-York. 1865. 


OF BASHAN.* 


Sharon, Lebanon and Palmyra, Hamath 
and Bashan. It is theréfore for the most 
part fresh and new. It is not a simple 
diary of travel, like most books on the 
East, nor a disquisition on sacred geogra- 
phy or history, but a summary of the re- 
sults of long and familiar acquaintance 
with what he describes, weaving in the 
events of sacred history with incidents 
of travel, and bringing vividly to view the 
distant past through the medium of the 
present. The author is an honored mis- 
sionary of the Irish Presbyterian church, 
whose Five Years in Damascus, and other 
works, as well as his numerous contri- 
butions to the periodical literature of 
Great Britain, have made *him favorably 
known on both sides the water, both as 
a Christian minister and a graceful writer. 

The fruits of years of travel and ob- 
servation and investigation are therefore 
embraced in this duodecimo volume. It 
bears on every page of it the evidence of 
the author’s thorbugh honesty of pur- 
pose, and reverence for the authority of 
Scripture. Wherever he journeys, he 
goes with his Bible in hand, comparing 
the prophetic record with its fulfillment, 
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or the sacred scenes of the Scripture nar- 
rative with those which come under his 
own eye. Thus his work becomes not 
merely the story of the traveler, but the 
commentary of the scholar, and we feel, 
as we accompany him on his various 
routes, that he is spreading before us the 
map of Scripture illustration, and teach- 
ing us lessons for the confirmation of our 
faith. 
BASHAN. 


Bashan is the land of sacred romance. 
From the remotest antiquity down to the 
present time, a strange wild interest has 
clung to it. The aboriginal inhabitants 
of this old kingdom were a race of giants. 
It has hitherto been an almost unknown 
region tous. It lies to the north of the 
Dead Sea, and the east of the Jordan. 
Both. land and people here remain thor- 
oughly Oriental. Nowhere else in Pal- 
estine is patriarchal life so fully and so 
strikingly exemplified. The social state 
of the country and the habits of the peo- 
ple are just what they were in the days 
of Abraham and Job. Isolated from the 
rest of Palestine, away from the route of 
the Grand Tour, and roving Arabs ren- 
dering life and property insecure over 
every part of it, scarcely a half-dozen 
travelers have ever explored it.. Curi- 
osity has generally been baffled at the 
very border of this land of the Rephaim, 
or “the giants,” as the Scripture word 
should be rendered. Yet here it was 
that “Og, king of Bashan,” ruled over a 
powerful and populous country extend- 
ing from Hermon to the Jabbok, and 
from the Jordan to the desert; here it 
was that the last remaining monarch of 
a giant race extended his sway over a do- 
main which included within its limits 
three-score walled cities and unwalled 
towns without number. It was a splen- 
did inheritance. The rich plains, and 
wooded hills, and noble pasture-lands of 
Bashan offered a tempting prospect to 
the shepherd tribes of Israel. Collecting 
all his forces, the giant king marshaled 
them on the broad plain before Ednei. 
But his army was defeated, and he him- 
self slain, The iron bedstead of Og, car- 
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ried away as a trophy by the children of 
Ammon who followed in the wake of the 
Israelitish army for the purpose of plun- 
der, was “nine cubits in length,” and 
“four cubits in breadth after the cubit 
of aman.” (Deut. iii. 3.) 

Nothing related of this giant race is 
more wonderful than the number of their 
strong cities.. What, to a modern Colen- 
80, gazing down from the heights of Anti- 
Libanus upon the broad desert region be- 
fore him, would appear more incredible 
than the record that in Argob, one of the 
little provinces of Bashan—about thirty 
miles by twenty—Jair, a chief of, the tribe 
of Manasseh who completed the conquest 
of Bashan begun by Moses, took no less 
than siaty great cities, “ fenced with high 
walls, gates, and bars; besides unwalled 
towns a great many”! (Deut. iii. 4, 5, 
14.) Why, he might ask, accept any 
story of giants at all? But to locate in 
such a rocky region, far from the sea or 
any stream navigable for commerce, such 
an empire, with its numerous fortified 
cities and teeming population, might well 
seem a taxing of human credulity. And 
yet the explorations of this English mis- 
sionary and traveler fully confirm and 
establish the Scripture narrative. With 
his own eyes he has seen that it is liter- 
ally true. The cities are there to this day. 
Some of them retain the very names 
given them in the Bible. After the lapse 
of three thousand years, the boundaries 
of Argob are still clearly defined; and 
these great cities which he visited and in- 
spected are many of them almost as per- 
fect as when first deserted by their inhab- 
itants. ‘Bashan is literally crowded 
with towns and large villages, and though 
the vast majority of them are deserted, 
they are not rwined. I have more than 
once entered a deserted city in the even- 
ing, taken possession of a comfortable 
house, and spent the night in peace. 
Many of the houses in the ancient cities 
of Bashan are as perfect as if finished 
only yesterday. The walls are sound 
the roofs unbroken, the doors and even 
the window-shutters. in their places.” 
And yet the foundations of these walled 
cities and stone castles were ancient when 
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the corner-stone of the Grecian Parthe- 
non, or the Roman Pantheon, or the Jew- 
ish Temple, was laid. And the reason 
of this wonderful preservation is found. in 
the character of the structures. “The 
houses of Bashan are not ordinary houses. 
Their walls are from five to eight feet 
thick, built*of large and quarried blocks 
of basalt; the roofs are formed of slabs 
of the same material, hewn like planks, 
and reaching from wal] to wall; the very 
doors and window-shutters are of stone. 
Some of these ancient cities have from 
two to five hundred houses still perfect, 
but not a man to dwell in them.” Fit 
abodes of a giant race! Here we pro- 
bably have the very oldest. specimens of 
domestic architecture in the world. Si- 
lent and untenanted, many of them per- 
haps since the days of Og himself, these 
massive structures remain to add their 
silent testimony to the truth of the Scrip- 
ture record, and confound the subtle but 
superficial reasonings of modern skeptics. 

The question how a population such as 
must once have crowded these cities could 
be supported is answered by the extra- 
ordinary fertility and capability of the 
soil. Without commerce, the people 
must have depended chiefly on agricul- 
ture. And the country of Bashan seems 
to have been an earthly paradise. ‘The 
strength and grandeur of its oaks, (Ezek. 
xxvi. 6) the beauty of its mountain scen- 
ery, (Ps. lxviii. 15) the unrivaled luxu- 
riance of its pastures, (Jer. i. 19) the fer- 
tility of its wide-spreading plains, and the 
excellence of its cattle, (Ps. xxii. 12; Mi- 
cah vii. 4) all supplied the sacred penman 
with lofty imagery.” 

Such a people, trained to war, and 
dwelling in fortified cities, located in the 
glens and on the heights of Hermon, and 
amidst the rocky defiles of Argob, could 
never have been conquered by the Israel- 
ites except under the special guidance and 
by the assistance of Heaven. Against 
all attack they might seem to be suffi- 
ciently protected within their fortress- 
like houses; and it seems probable that 
while their nationality was destroyed and 
their power utterly broken, yet that they 
were never entirely subdued, even by the 
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Israelites—at least some of the native 
tribes were not exterminated. But that 
their walled cities failed to offer effectual 
resistance to the inroads of a nation un- 
used to war; that the giant strength of 
Heshbon and Bashan fell before a nomad 
people whose only reliance, under God, 
was for a long time at least upon their 
flocks and herds, reveals quite distinctly 
the supernatural element that is com- 
mingled with the real history of the con- 
quest of Bashan, and contributes to dis- 
arm the critic of his objections. 

Christianity was introduced into this 
province by the apostle to the Gentiles, 
“When it pleased God, who separated 
me from my mother’s womb, and called 
me by his grace, to reveal his Son in me 
that I might preach him among the hea- 
then; immediately I conferred not with 
flesh and blood; neither went I up to 
Jerusalem to them which were apostles 
before me; but I went into Arabia.” 
Bashan at that period formed the prin- 
cipal part of the kingdom of Arabia. His 
ministry there was evidently successful. 
As early as the fourth century, the mass 
of the people were Christians; the tem- 
ples of idolatry were transformed into 
Christian churches. There were then no 
fewer than thirty-three bishoprics in the 
ecclesiastical province of Arabia alone. 
But the contrast at the present day is 
fearful : 


“The Christians are now nearly all gone; 
but their churches are still there—two or 
three turned into mosques, but the vast ma- 
jority of them standing desolate in deserted 
cities. Noble structures some of them are, 
with marble colonnades and stately porticoes, 
showing us alike the wealth and taste of their 
founders ; and now remaining almost perfect, 
as if inviting the influx of a new Christian 
population. There was something to me in- 
expressibly mournful in passing from the si- 
lent street into the silent church, and espe- 
cially in reading, as I often read, Greek in- 
scriptions over the doors, telling how such a 
one at such a date had consecrated this build- 
ing, formerly a temple of Jupiter, or Venus, 
or Astarte, as the case might be, to the wor- 
ship of the Triune God, afd had called it by 
the name of the blessed saint or martyr, 80 
and so. Now there are no worshipers in fhose 
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churches, and the people who for twelve cen- 
turies have held supreme authority in the 
land, have been the constant and ruthless 
persecutors of Christians and Christianity.” 


TYRE AND SIDON. 


Of Tyre, once the maritime capital of 
Syria and the most flourishing port on 
the Mediterranean, Mr. Porter says: 


“Tyre is now represeited by a poor village. 
The ancient ‘ mistress of the seas’ can only 
boast of a few fishing-boats. The modern 
houses of a better class have had their walls 
so shattered by earthquakes, that the inhabit- 
ants have deserted’ them; and the modern 
ramparts are so ruinous, that I went in and 
out over them in several places. The most 
imposing ruin is that of the cathedral, built in 
the fourth century, for which Eusebius, the 
ecclesiastical historian, wrote a consecration 
sermon, and in which William, the historian 
of the crusades, presided as archbishop. 

“But one thing especially struck me in 
wandering over the site of Tyre. Along the 
shores of the peninsula lie huge sea-beaten 
fragments of the old wall, and piles of granite 
and marble columns. They are bare as the 
top of a rock; and here and there I saw the 
fishermen spreading out their nets upon them, 
to dry in the bright sunshine. When I saw 
them, I sat down on one of the highest frag- 
ments, and read with mingled feelings of won- 
der and awe, the words of Ezekiel: ‘ I will 
make thee like the top of a rok : thou shalt 
be a place to spread nets upon.’ 

“The aspect of Tyre is bleak and bere, but 
that of Sidon rich and blooming. The 
gardens and orchards of Sidon are charming. 
Oranges, lemons, citrons, bananas, and palms 
grow luxuriantly, and give the environs of the 
old city a look of eternal spring. It is 
instructive to compare Tyre and Sidon. The 
former far outstripped the latter in grandeur, 
wealth, and power; but its history has been 
briefer and more momentous. Once and 
again the tide of war swept over Tyre, first 
leaving the old city desolate, and then the 
new in ruins. Sidon has been more fortu- 
nate. How are we to account for this 
marked difference in the history of two cities, 
founded by the same race, standing upon the 
same shore, almost within sight of each other, 
inhabited by the same people, and exposed to 
the same dangers? Human foresight, had it 
been asked, would have pronounced Tyre the 
more secure, because its’ position rendered it 
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almost impregnable. The spirit of prophecy 
judged it otherwise. And in answering this 
question, the thoughtful reader of the Bible 
and the thoughtful student of history will not 
overlook the fact, that while Sidon’s name is 
lightly passed over by the Hebrew prophets, 
the curses pronounced upon Tyre are among 
the most sweeping and terrible in the whole 
scope of prophecy.” 


EKRON. 


Akir occupies the site of ancient Ekron, 
and of this place our author speaks as 
follows : 


“ Akir soon came in sight ; and a quarter of 
an hour’s gallop along a beaten path, through 
fields of corn, brought us to the village. We 
dismounted and sat down beside the only an- 
tiquity of the place, a large, deep well—such 
a well, probably, as the servants of Abraham 
dug at Gerar and Beersheba in olden times. 
A crowd of villagers collected to gaze at the 
strangers. The men were chiefly conspicuous 
for the large daggers in their girdles, and 
their enormous turbans, which seemed out of 
all proportion with the rest of their scanty 
wardrobe. The women were in rags, and 
most of the children stark naked. Akir is a 
wretched village, containing some forty or 
fifty mud hovels; its narrow lanes encum- 
bered with heaps of rubbish and filth. It 
stands on a bare slope, and the ground imme- 
diately around it has a dreary and desolaté 
look, heightened by a few stunted trees here 
and there round the houses. Yet this is all 
that marks the site and bears the name of the 
royal city of Ekron. There is not a solitary 
vestige of royalty there now. With feelings 
which it would be difficult to describe, we 
took out our Bibles, and read the doom pro- 
nounced upon it by the Hebrew prophet while 
it yet stood in all the pride of its strength and 
beauty: Ekron shall be rooted up. (Zeph. 
ii, 4.)” 


Visiting the land of the Philistines, he 
was naturally led to seek out the locali- 
ties referred to of old as its chief cities, 
in the memorable words: ‘Tell it not 
in Gath, publish it not in Askelon.” 
Here is what he says of the last: 


ASCALON, 


“ Before us, on the shore [of the Mediterra- 
nean] was a green oasis, in the midst of the 
white waste of sand, orchards of apples and 
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apricots, palm-trees: rising gracefully over 
them, and the soft and varied foliage of vines 
and pomegranates. forming a dense under- 
wood. Behind this desert paradise, and pro- 
tecting it from the all-devouring drift, rose 
what appeared.to be a line of jagged cliffs. 
We rode straight to the oasis, and entering, 
discovered in the midst of it the little village 
of Jireh. Looking up, we now saw that the 


cliffs resolved themselves into the ruined ram- | 


parts of Ascalon, Werode on. Our horses 
saw the rugged heights, and seemed to. know 
their task, Onward and upward they pro- 
ceed, now gathering their feet close together 
on a block of masonry, now springing lightly 
as gazelles across a chasm, now scrambling 
painfully up a shattered wall; and at length 
with a leap and a snort of triumph, gaining 
the very summit of the battlements. 

“What a scene of desolation there burst 
at once upon our view! With all my previous 
experience of Syrian ruins—and I had seen 
Bozrah and“ Kenath, Gadara and Samaria, 
Baalbeck and Palmyra—I was not prepared 
for this. Such utter terrible desolation I had 
never met before. The site of Ascalon is in 
form like an old Roman theatre—the sea in 
front, and the ground once occupied by the 
city rising gradually and uniformly to the 
wall, which runs in a semi-cirele from shore 
to shore. The whole site was before us. Not 
a house, nor a fragment of a house, remains 
standing. Not a foundation of a temple or 
palace can be traced entire. One half of it is 
occupied by miniature fields, and vineyards, 
and fig-orchards ; rubbish-mounds here and 
there among them, and great heaps of hewn 
stones, and broken shafts, and sculptured 
slabs of granite and marble. The rude fences 
exhibit similar painful evidences of ancient 
wealth and magnificence. The other half of 
the site was’ still more fearfully desolate. It 
is so thickly covered with drift-sand, that not 
a heap of rubbish, not a vestige of a ruin, re- 
mains visible, save here and there where the 
top of a columm rises like a tombstone above 
the smooth surface, The sand is fast advanc- 
ing; it has already covered some of the high- 
est fragments of the southern and western 
wall, and ere a quarter of a century has 
passed, the site of Ascalon will have been 
blotted out forever. 

“Dismounting, I took out my Bible, and 
read the doom pronounced upon Ascalon by 
the prophets Zechariah (iv. 5) and Zephaniah : 
(ii. 4) “ Ascalon shall not be inhabited ;” “ As- 
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calon shall be a desolation.” Ascalon is a 
desolation ; it shall not be, oan Nor be, inhab- 
ited, As we stood there and looked, We said 
to each other: ‘The eye of the Omniscient 
God alone could have foreseen such a doom as 
this.’ ” 


SODOM AND GOMORRAH. 


Speaking of the Dead Sea region, he 
thus adverts to these singularly doomed 
cities : 


“The Dead Sea is thus a physical, and, 
strange to say, it is also a historical wonder. 
It would appear that in ancient times it was 
much smaller than it is at present, leaving 
room for a large and fertile plain on which 
the cities of Sodom, Gomorrah, and Zeboim 
once stood. These cities were burned by fire 
from heaven, and the whole plain, or, as it 
was called, ‘the vale of Siddim,’ was covered 
with water. Recent explorations of the sea 
and of the surrounding region tend, I believe, 
to throw some light on one of the most re- 
markable events of physical geography and of 
Biblical history, The northern section of the 
lake, from the mouth of the Jordan to the 
promontory of Lisdn, is immensely deep, vary- 
ing from forty to two hundred and eighteen 
fathoms. But the whole southern section is 
shallow—only a few feet of water covering an 
extensive flat, in which bitumen pits and bitu- 
minous limestone abound. The latter appears 
to have been the plain of Sodom, for we learn 
from Genesis xix. 27, 28, that the plain was 
visible from a hill-top near Hebron, which 
would not be true of any part of the Jordan 
valley north of En-gedi. The Bible further 
informs us, that ‘the vale of Siddim was full 
of slime-pits’—that is, pits or wells of bitu- 
men, Now, we know that bitumen burns like 
oil, and bituminous limestohe is also inflam- 
mable. May not the houses of Sodom and 
the other cities have been built of the latter, 
and, like the Tower of Babel, cemented with 
the former? And if so, when once ignited by 
fire ftom heaven, they would burn rapidly and 
fiercely—nay, the whole plain, filled with bi- 
tumen-pits, and strewn with inflammable 
stones, would burn like a coal-field. How 
strikingly does this seem to illustrate the 
words of Scripture: ‘And Abraham gat up 
early in the morning, to the place where he 
stood before the Lord ; and he looked toward 
Sodom and Gomorrah, and toward all the land 
of the plain, and behold, and lo, the smoke of 
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the country went up as the smoke of a fur- 
nace, ” 
CHORAZIN, BETHSAIDA, AND CAPERNAUM. 


Not less impressive is what he says of 
these cities of Galilee, so favored by our 
Saviour’s ministry and denounced by him 
with such singular severity : 


“ Before the morning sun o’ertopped the 
hills of Bashan, I was in the saddle. A ride 
of three miles westward along the shore 
brought me to the ruins of a large town. | It 
was encompassed by such a dense jungle of 
thorns, thistles, and rank weeds, that I had to 
employ some shepherds to open a passage for 
me, Clambering to the top of a shattered 
wall, I was able to overlook the whole site. 
What a scene of desolation was that! Nota 
house, not a wall, not a solitary pillar remains 
standing. Broken columns, hewn stones, 
sculptured slabs of marble, and great shape- 
less heaps of rubbish half concealed by thorns 
and briers, alone serve to mark the site of a 
great and rich city. The Arabian does not 
pitch his tent there, the shepherd does not 
feed his flock there. Not a sound fell upon 
my ear as I stood amid those ruins, save the 
gentle murmur of each wave as it broke upon 
the pebbly beach, and the mournful sighing 
of the summer breeze through sun-scorched 
branches; yet that is the place where Chora- 
zin once stood. Chorazin heard but rejected 
the words of mercy from the lips of its Lord, 
and he pronounced its doom’: ‘ Woe unto thee, 
Chorazin !’ 

“ After riding some miles farther along the 
lake, I reached a little retired bay, with a peb- 
bly strand—just such a place as fishermen 
would delight to draw up their boats and 
spread out their nets upon. Here were nu- 
merous fountains, several old tanks and aque- 
ducts, great heaps of rubbish, and fields of 
tuin. Two Arab tents were pitched a little 
way up on the hill-side, but I saw no other 
trace there of human habitation or human 
life. And yet that is the site of Bethsaida, 
the city of Andrew and Peter, James and 
John, (John i..44; Matt. iv. 8; Luke v. 10.) 
Upon this strand Jesus called his first disci- 
ples. Like Chorazin, this city heard and re- 
jected his words, and like Chorazin, it has 
been left desolate. ‘Woe unto thee, Beth- 
Baida |’ 

“A few minutes more, and I reached the 
brow pf a bluff promontory which dips into 
the bosom of the lake. Before me now open- 
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ed up the fertile plain of Genessereth. At my 
feet, beneath the western brow of a cliff, a 
little fountain burst from a rocky basin; a 
fig-tree spreads its branches over it, and gives 
it a name—Ain et Tin, the fountain of a fig. 
Beside it are some massive foundations, scarce- 
ly distinguishable amid the rank weeds, and 
away beyond it, almost covered with thickets 
of thorns, briers, and gigantic thistles, I saw 
large heaps of ruins and rubbish. These are 
all that now mark the site of Capernaum. 
Christ’s words are fulfilled to the letter : 
‘And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted 
unto heaven, shall be brought down to hell.’” 


But our space will not allow us to add 
further extracts from this deeply inter- 
esting and instructive volume. We have 
chosen to let it speak mainly for itself. 

With such results of his extended and 
careful exploration of the field, we are 
not surprised that the author should 
speak as he does of the futile objections 
of Colenso, or that he should express 
strongly his own confirmed faith in the 
truth of the Scripture record. As he 
passed from one region to’another, he 
saw that thousands of years before, the 
very scenes upon which his eye rested 
had been mapped out for him in the 
words of those who had stood where he 
stood and had seen whathesaw. The lan- 
guage of prophecy, too, was the very lan- 
guage he was constrained to adopt in or- 
der most pertinently and graphically to 
express the doom which ‘had overtaken 
the cities and countries whose judgment 


‘had been pronounced by prophets, thou- 


sands of years before. We are therefore 
prepared to hear him say: 


“With my own eyes, I saw that time had 
changed every prediction into a historic fact. 
I saw now, and I saw at every step through 
Bashan, that the visions of the prophets were 
not delusions; that they were not even, as 
some modern critics suppose, highly-wrought 
figures, intended perhaps to foreshadow, in 
faint outline, a few leading facts of the coun- 
try’s future story. I saw that they were, one 
and all, graphic and detailed descriptions of 
real events, which the Divine Spirit opened up 
to the prophet’s eye through the long vista of 
ages, Were the same holy men in- 
spired now, by the same Divine Spirit, to de- 
scribe the actual state of Palestine, they could 
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not possibly select language more appropriate 
or more graphic than that found in their own 
predictions written thousands of years ago. 
This is no vague statement made at random, 
or penned for effect. It is the result of years 
of study and years of travel. It is the result 
of a calm and thorough comparison of each 
prophecy of Scripture regarding Palestine’s 
history and doom with its fulfillment, upon 
the spot. My examinations extended 
over all Palestine, and over most other Bible 
lands; and now, I thank God, that with the 
fullest and deepest conviction that all the in- 
genuity of modern scientific skepticism can 
never overthrow, can never shake, I can take 
up and reécho the grand, the cheering state- 
ment of our blessed Lord, and proclaim my 
belief before the world that, ‘ Till heaven and 
earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no 
wise pass from the law till all be fulfilled.’ 
But why should I transcribe more ? 
Why should I continue to compare the pre- 
dictions of thé Bible with the state of the 
country? The harmony is complete. No 
traveler can possibly fail to see it, and no 
conscientious man can fail to acknowledge it, 
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The best, the fullest, the most instructive 
commentary I ever saw on the forty-cighth 
chapter of Jeremiah, was that inscribed by the 
finger of God on the panorama spread out 
around me as I stood on the battlements of 
the castle of Salcah.” 


Such testimony, from so intelligent 
and thoroughly reliable a witness, is 
valuable. Before it the arithmetic of 
bishop Colenso and the blasphemous 
speculations of M. Renan vanish into air, 
The perfect harmony between the Bible 
and the land it describes and in which it 
was written, is becoming every day more 
apparent, Aside from the confirmation 
of Scripture evidences which the book 
affords, its illustrations of Scripture are 
frequent and striking. It is written also 
in a flowing and graceful style, and is full 
of sacred and romantic interest. The 
publishers have shown their apprecia- 
tion of it by giving it a most exquisite 
dress. The elegant colored engravings 


from photographs add to the charm of it. 


a Re 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Many excellent books recently issued testi- 
fy to the prosperity enjoyed by the publish- 
ing trade in common with other branches of 
the productive industry of the country. While 
their cost has increased, from the additional 
expense of manufacturing and the pressure 
of internal taxation, it is but fair to add that 
style and quality have kept pace with the ad- 
vance, and that books are now brought out 
inferior in no item of mechanical execution to 
the most elegant issues of European presses. 
One of the handsomest books we have lately 
seen is Lecky’s History of Rationalism.* It 
is a work that, on various accounts, is certain 
to attract much attention. The purpose of 
the writer is a bold one—to trace, historical- 
ly, the mental developments of humanity that 
distinguish our age from those preceding it, 
both in the creeds and spiritual beliefs of man 
and in their effect on the material interests, so- 
cial, economical, and political, where their in- 


* History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of 
Rationalism in Europe. By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A, 
Two volumes, 12mo, New-York: D. Appleton & Oo, 


fluence is equally visible. To a clear and 
brilliant style Mr. Lecky adds a wide extent 
of learning and a vivacity of treatment that 
makes the most abstruse subjects attractive. 
The book is consequently one of deep inter- 
est, but it must be read with caution. His 
attitude toward Revelation is nowhere express- 
ly hostile, but it is insidious; and it is evi- 
dent that the writer regards many of the fun- 
damental truths of Christianity as among the 
things destined te pass away when brought in 
conflict with the “Spirit of Rationalism.” 
This spirit, he assumes, without analysis or 
definition, as competent to account for all the 
progressive improvements that he has to 
chronicle, and to it he attributes the results 
which others might with better reason ascribe 
to the gradual disenthrallment of Christian 
principles from human corruptions—to the 
march of intellect and civilization, or to va 
rious other causes. This seems to constitute 
a defect in the conception of a work whose 
execution in many respects is worthy of great 
praise. : 
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A different feeling is manifested throughout 
Mr. Hurst’s History of Rationalism.* In a 
patient and reverent spirit the author recounts 
the history of theological opinion in Europe 
and America, from the emancipation of the 
human mind at the Reformation to its wildest 
vagaries among the skeptical theorists of Ger- 
many and England, not omitting the latest de- 
velopments of the Colenso school. The work 
is performed with a thorough knowledge of the 
subject, acquired by personal study and re- 
search in Europe. It fills a place in Christian 
literature before unoccupied, and does credit 
to the learning of the author, who writes al- 
ways under the cheering conviction that the 
greatest triumphs of Christianity have been 
gained by the union of its friends against the 
severest assaults of its open or indirect ene- 
mies. 

Another work that may be mentioned under 
this head is Dr. Bushnell’s treatise on The 
Vicarious Sacrifice.t The subject removes it 
from popular discussion, but the work is dis- 
tinguished by the qualities that place Dr. 
Bushnell high among the chief writers of the 
day. An inexhaustible well-spring of thought 
seems ever in full activity in his mind, that 
finds expression in a style fascinating from 
its fluency, pungency, and power of discrimi- 
nating between the nicest shades of conflicting 
statements and opinions. 

In Christian biography, no work of equal 
attraction to the Rev. Frederick W. Robert- 


son’s Life and Letters $ has appeared since. 


Stanley’s biography of Dr. Arnold. In both 
the parties themselves become their own his- 
torians, and the editors judiciously confine 
their work to the supplying the links ne- 
cessary to connect the narrative. A young 
man, comparatively unknown during his short 
life of thirty-seven years, occupying no public 
station and brought in contact with no men 
or cireumistances of eminence, Mr. Robertson, 
though dead, yet speaketh through the vol- 
umes of sermons that have won favor almost 
unexampled among all denominations of Christ- 
ians, The great charm of the Life and Let- 





* History of Rationalism. Embracing a Survey of 
the present State of Protestant Theology. By the 
Rev. John F. Hurst, A.M: With Appendix of Litera- 
ture. 8vo, New-York: ©. Scribner & Co. 

+The Vicarious Sacrifice grounded on Principles 
of Universal Obligation. By Horace Bushnell, D.D. 
8vo, New-York: Charles Scribner & Co, 

$ Life and Letters of Frederick W. Robertson, M. A., 
Incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton. Edited by 
Stopford A. Brooke, M.A. Two volumes, 12mo, Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Fields, 
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ters is the explanation it affords of this com- 
manding intellectual influence. It introduces 
us unreservedly to a character of the true he- 
roic mould——a mind of the first order, capable 
of the highest mental achievements, where a 
sense of duty reigned paramount, and every 
thought was directed to the readiest means of 
raising those that he came in contact with to 
a higher sphere of intelligence as men and as 
Christians. Opinions might vary as to some 
of the speculative points of the system of the- 
ological belief worked out for himself by Mr. 
Robertson during his practical pulpit experi- 
ence ;_ but all must unite in admiration of the 
devoted spirit that he displayed in following 
out the dictates of the feeling that ppedominated 
in all his thoughts and actions, and at last 
rendered him as truly a martyr to convictions 
of duty as many who have suffered by fire or 
sword. It is impossible here to allude to the 
humerous points of interest connected with 
this memoir. The readers of Hours ar Home 
will probably find them treated of at length 
in a future number. 

In the biography of Dr. I. H. Van der 
Palm,* we have a memoir of less exciting 
character. Dr. Vander Palm, who died in 1840, 
was one of the most famous Oriental scholars 
of Holland. As a preacher, he was remarka- 
ble for true evangelical sentiments strongly 
expressed, in opposition to the skeptical ten- 
dencies of the age. Ten of his sermons are 
given in the volume, which, in the prevailing 
ignorance of Dutch literature, etc., introduce 
the reader to new associations and habits of 
thought, and will favorably impress him with 
a sense of the piety, wisdom, and benevolence 
of the good man it commemorates. 

Among the miscellaneous books of the 
month, probabiy none will command a circu- 
lation equal to the Plain Talk + that “ Timo- 
thy Titcomb” addresses to always ready ears. 
The remarkable currency acquired by Dr. 
Holland’s works among the great masses of 
our population is unerringly tested by the sta- 
tistics of publication. The nature of the in- 
fluence obtained and its effect on the great 
body of readers is a subject worthy of philo- 
sophical inquiry. Suffice it here to say that 
this influence has always been exerted toward 


* Life and Character of I. H. Van der Palm, D.D., 
Professor in the University of Leyden. By Nicholas 
Beets, D.D. Translated from the Dutch by L P. 
Westerveldt. 12mo. New-York: Hurd & Houghton. 

+ Plain Talk on Familiar Subjects. By Timothy 
Titcomb, (Dr. J. G. Holland.) 12mo, New-York: 
Charles Scribner & Co, 
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agoodend. The people find no honeyed words 
of flattery in Dr. Holland’s addresses. He is 
the sharp and unsparing censor of the shams, 
meannesses, and vices of daily life, and the 
strenuous advocate of every thing that can ele- 
vate the standard of thought and action among 
us. His Plain Talk- promises to become one 
of the most popular of his books. 

Alexander Smith's * account of his summer 
tour in the island of Skye—one of the wildest 
and most primitively circumstanced of the 
Scottish Hebrides—gives us the impressions 
produced on the mind of a true poet by a re- 
gion where the grand and severe aspect of na- 
ture is untamed by cultivation, and man has 
benefited little by the improvements in the 
condition of the lower classes that are con- 
fined to more favored localities, Mr. Smith 
is quick to seize the picturesque side of every 
subject, and has produced a book of great in- 
terest, that lets us more into the-actual condi- 
tion of the country and its inhabitants than 
the most labored array of statistical facts 
could do when unillumined by the magic of 
genius. 

In poetry must be noticed the work of a 
new writer, Mr. A. ©. Swinburne,+ whose 
tragedy of Atalanta in Calydon, founded on a 
pure Greek model, comes nearer to realizing 
for English readers the peculiarities of the 
great tragedies of Greece than the prosaic 
versions usually offered as substitutes for the 
glorious originals. It is a work of singular 
promise for a very young man, yet under 
twenty-five, showing a dignity of thought and 
sustained force and energy of expression ap- 
parently unshackled by the requirements of the 
rigid and unyielding forms of composition that 
characterize the early Greek drama. The 
lyric portions are especially beautiful, and 
evince a true natural feeling for the melody 
of verse inseparable from the real poet. 

Among the writers inspired by our late con- 
test, Mr. Brownell is conspicuous. His poems,t 
many of them originally published in the At- 
lantic Monthly, etc., attraeted much attention, 
and have been collected into q neat volume 
by the publishers. 

The study of natural history is now widely 
spread among our institutes of education, and 


* A Summer in Skye. By Alexander Smith, author 
of A Life-Drama, etc. 12mo. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 

+ Atalanta in Calydon. By Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne. 16mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 

t War Lyrics. By Henry Howard Brownell, 16mo. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
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can not be pursued without ennobling results, 
As an introduction to the knowledge of ani- 
mated nature, no work has been published 
here of equal merit and adaptation to purposes 
of tuition with professor Sanborn Terry’s 
Manual of Zodlogy.* The text supplies a 
basis of instruction of the most scientific char- 
acter, and the student is led to test the prin- 
ciples inculcated, by their application to the 
quadrupeds, birds, insects, fishes, reptiles, etc., 
of his own land, The illustrations—a main 
feature in works of this class—are of unsur. 
passed merit; they are all drawn to a scale, 
with both scientific precision and artistic at- 
tention to effect. The edition of this work, 
on fine paper, etc., makes a beautiful orna- 
mental book. 

A new edition of that favorite of all ages, 
ZEsop’s Fables,} commands notice as a speci- 
men of typography unsurpassed on this conti- 
nent. In all the qualities that combine to 
produce perfection, in the art of printing, this 
volume will be found to excel. Paper, type, 
ink, press-work, etc., are all of the most su- 
perior order, and the result is a new triumph 
for. the well-known Riverside press. This 
typographical gem naturally leads us to re- 
mark on the beauty of the several presenta- 
tion-books prepared for the offices of kindly 
affection at the ever-welcome holiday season 
of Christmas and the New Year. Our limits 
forbid even the mention of these works. They 
appear this year in number greater than ever. 
Our readers can scarcely go astray in their 
selections, as pure and good taste is general- 
ly visible in the illustrated books of the sea- 
son, One only we can particularize—Christ- 
ian Armor,t a magnificent work, where the 
richness of embellishment is properly emploj- 
ed to give prominence to the precepts of 
Scripture as embodied in the exhortation of 
St. Paul: “Take unto yourselves the whole 
armor of God.” In picturesque and attract- 
ive style the incidents of this warfare are 
brought home in detail to the mind. Both 
the purpose and execution of the work are in 
the highest degree creditable to those con 
cerned in its preparation. e 


*A Manual of Zodlogy. By Professor Sanborn 
Terry. With500Engravings. Post8vo. New-York: 
Charles Scribner & Co. 

+ The Fables of Asop.. With a Life of the Author. 
Illustrated with 111 Engravings from Original Designs 
by Herrick. 12mo. New-York: Hurd & Houghton. 

¢ Christian Armor. Illustrations of Christian War- 
fare, as embodied in the Experience of the Apostle 
Paul. 4to. New-York: Charles Scribner & Co. 











